Judge  okays 
quarantine 

in  Alabama 

Decision  denies  rights  of  prisoners  with  HIV 

By  Jennie  McKnight 


MONTGOMERY,  Ala.  —  A  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  judge  here  has  upheld  the  state’s 
policy  of  mandatory  HIV  testing  and 
segregation  of  prisoners  who  test  positive. 
In  his  Jan.  8  decision,  Judge  Robert  Varner 
ruled  against  every  claim  brought  by 
prisoners  in  the  class  action  suit  challenging 
the  state  policies. 

“[Varner]  basically  said  the  prisons  are 
doing  a  good  job,”  said  Judy  Greenspan  of 
the  National  Prison  Project  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  represented  the 
prisoners.  In  addition  to  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  testing  and  segrega¬ 
tion  policy,  the  lawsuit  also  claimed  that 
prisoners  with  HIV  receive  inadequate 
medical  care  and  discriminatory  treatment, 
since  they  are  denied  programs  offered  to 
other  prisoners. 

Mike  Arrington,  one  of  the  prisoners  in¬ 
volved  in  the  suit,  told  GCN  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  segregated  HIV  dor¬ 
mitory  were  “very  frustrated  and  disap¬ 
pointed”  with  Varner’s  ruling. 

In  1985  the  Alabama  Department  of  Cor¬ 
rections  began  mandatory  HIV  testing  for 
all  state  prisoners.  All  those  who  tested 
positive  were  immediately  pulled  from  the 
“general  population”  and  told  “You  have 
AIDS,  you’re  going  to  die.”  Male  prisoners 
with  HIV  are  sent  to  the  segregated  dor¬ 
mitory  at  the  Limestone  Correctional  Facili¬ 
ty  in  the  remote  northern  Alabama  town  of 
Capshaw.  Women  prisoners  with  HIV  are 
segregated  within  the  state’s  only  women’s 
prison,  the  Julia  Tutwiler  Prison  for 
Women,  outside  Montgomery. 

When  these  segregated  units  began, 
prisoners  in  them  were  required  to  wear  full 
body  suits,  including  gloves,  masks  and 
booties.  Prisoners  with  HIV  were  required 
to  wipe  telephones  with  alcohol  after  using 
them.  Prisoners  with  HIV  were  pulled  from 
job  training  and  education  programs. 
Prisoners  in  the  segregated  wards  were 
humiliated  and  denied  adequate  medical 
treatment,  access  to  legal  materials  and  exer¬ 
cise  facilities,  according  to  the  suit. 

Arrington  described  his  experience  in  the 
Limestone  HIV  dorm  which  currently 
houses  about  130  prisoners  with  HIV. 
(About  10  women  are  segregated  at  the  Julia 
Tutweiler  Prison.)  “In  the  beginning  they 
wouldn’t  let  us  out  of  our  two-man  cells.  We 
got  no  medical  treatment  —  the  doctor 
wouldn’t  touch  people.  The  attitude  of  the 
officers  is  ‘You  can  go  over  to  Seven  Dorm 
[where  prisoners  with  HIV  are  housed]  and 
fuck  yourselves  to  death.’  ” 

Arrington  described  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  prisoners  with  AIDS  who 
died  last  year.  He  said  the  man  (referred  to 


as  “C.D.”  in  the  suit)  developed  a  skin  prob¬ 
lem  that  resulted  in  painful  sores  and  skin 
loss.  Arrington  said  no  one  would  touch 
C.D.,  clean  him  or  wash  his  bedding.  The 
suit  charges  that  C.D.’s  death  resulted  from 
inadequate  and  untimely  medical  treatment. 
According  to  Greenspan,  C.D.’s  painful 
neurological  complications  were  continually 
diagnosed  as  “headaches”  by  prison 
medical  personnel,  who  prescribed  Tylenol. 
She  said  by  the  time  C.D.  was  offered  AZT, 
an  anti-viral  treatment  for  HIV,  “he  was  so 
sick  that  he  couldn’t  tolerate  its  toxicity.” 

Arrington  said  C.D.  was  not  the  only 
prisoner  in  the  segregated  ward  at 
Limestone  to  suffer  humiliating  neglect.  He 
said  that  when  he  went  to  the  segregated 
medical  ward  to  give  prisoners  with  HIV 
haircuts,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  resulting  from  medical 
personnel’s  refusal  to  empty  bedpans  or  go 
near  anything  that  had  touched  a  prisoner 
with  HIV. 

The  original  plaintiff  in  the  case  was 
Carmen  Harris,  who  in  late  1987  nearly  bled 
to  death  in  her  cell  when  her  surgical  stitches 
opened  and  nurses  fearing  contact  with  her 
ignored  her  calls  for  12  hours.  Greenspan 
said  the  ACLU  became  involved  in  the  case, 
which  became  a  class-action  suit  in  1988, 
after  several  individual  prisoners  filed  com¬ 
plaint  (See  GCN,  June  26-July  2,  1989). 
When  the  case  came  to  trial  last  summer, 
Arrington  and  several  other  prisoners  from 
Limestone  and  Julia  Tutwiler  testified  at  the 
trial  about  their  experiences  and  the  prisons’ 
conditions. 

Although  some  of  the  early  practices  have 
stopped  —  like  wearing  masks  and  wiping 
down  phones  —  many  of  the  discriminatory 
practices  the  suit  challenges  have  remained. 
According  to  Arrington,  the  changes  that 
have  come  about  are  a  result  of  the  suit.  He 
said,  for  example,  that  the  program  aimed 
at  educating  prisoners  about  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  HIV  is  inadequate.  He  said  prisoners 
in  the  HIV  dorm  were  shown  the  educa¬ 
tional  film  “once,  and  that  was  the  week 
after  the  suit.”  Greenspan  agreed  with  Arr¬ 
ington,  saying  the  DOC  had  “cleaned  up  its 
act”  a  bit  as  a  result  of  the  suit,  but  that  the 
major  claims  of  the  suit  have  not  been  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Arrington  said  living  in  the  segregated 
ward  is  “a  pretty  bum  deal.”  He  said  that 
without  access  to  job  training  and  education 
programs,  prisoners  in  the  ward  have  no 
productive  way  to  spend  time  and  may  have 
little  hope  for  the  future.  He  said  this 
despair  is  exacerbated  by  the  treatment  of 
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Hundreds  protest 
homosexuality  ‘summit’ 


Led  by  the  Rev.  Lou  Sheldon,  a  small  group  of 
fundamentalists  gather  in  D.  C.  to  plan  anti-gay  strategies 


By  John  Zeh 

WASHINGTON  —  At  least  500  gay  men, 
lesbians  and  supporters  marched  and  held  a 
sit-in  Jan.  26  against  a  “national  summit  on 
homosexuality”  headed  by  the  Rev.  Louis 
Sheldon.  The  one-day  D.C.  gathering  was 
called  to  form  a  “National  Task  Force  on 
Preservation  of  the  Heterosexual  Ethic.” 

“They’re  very  dangerous  for  all  people 
concerned  about  civil  liberties,”  said  Ur- 
vashi  Vaid,  executive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force 
(NGLTF),  who  was  surprised  by  the  size  of 
the  protest. 

A  diverse,  ad  hoc  alliance  of  human  rights 
groups  denounced  Sheldon’s  Traditional 
Values  Coalition  (TVC),  calling  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  a  “voice  of  hate”  working  to  resur¬ 
rect  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell’s  group,  the 
Moral  Majority. 

Sheldon  and  about  70  supporters  met  all 
day  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  here  to  map  ex¬ 
pansion  of  TVC’s  “reparative  therapy  for 
enslaved  people  afflicted  with  gender- 
identity  conflict”  and  develop  strategies  to 
defeat  initiatives  that  would  classify  gay 
“behavior”  as  a  civil  right. 

Activists  and  members  of  the  gay  press 
were  locked  out  of  the  sessions  by  hotel 
security  guards.  “A  dozen  of  us  attempted  a 
constructive,  non-confrontational  meeting 
Friday  morning,”  said  the  NGLTF’s  Sue 
Hyde,  “but  Sheldon  seemed  very  upset  and 
turned  away.” 

Sheldon  and  keynote  speaker  Rep.  Will¬ 
iam  Dannemeyer  (R-Calif.)  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  four  days  later,  at  first  claiming  that 
they  had  faced  “over  1500  militants,”  but 
later  changing  the  number  to  “over  1000.” 

The  Presbyterian  pastor  said  he  feared  a 
confrontation  similar  to  last  September’s 
pride  festival  in  Orange  County,  Calif., 
where  it  took  three  circles  of  Sheldon  sup¬ 
porters  to  “fend  off  the  homosexuals,”  and 
a  replay  of  arrest-plagued  protests  at  his  Oc¬ 
tober  symposium  on  Homosexuality  and 
Public  Policy.  (See  GCN,  Oct.  1-7,  1989.) 


Dannemeyer  called  for  the  “expulsion” 
of  Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D-Mass.)  for  “fel¬ 
ony”  sodomy  violations  and  reiterated  his 
criticism  of  health  officials  in  1 1  states  for 
failing  to  trace  partners  of  people  who  test 
positive  for  HIV.  Dannemeyer  also  repeated 
his  “profound  respect  for  the  political  clout 
of  the  male  (sic)  homosexual  community” 
and  its  allies.  Finally,  the  California  representative 
blamed  the  tight  security  at  the  media  ses¬ 
sion  on*  a  bomb  threat  mailed  from  San 
Francisco  and  received  the  day  of  the  TVC 
meeting.  Demonstrators  protesting 
Sheldon’s  conference  marched  behind  a 
police  escort  for  a  mile  from  Dupont  Circle 
to  the  hotel.  At  the  William  Howard  Taft 
Bridge,  people  lit  candles  to  memorialize  an 
NGLTF  worker  who  had  committed  suicide 
there  by  jumping  onto  Rock  Creek 
Parkway. 

The  activists  chanted  and  held  signs  that 
said  “Dannemeyer  is  a  false  prophet”  and 
“Gay  Hate  is  Un-American.”  Two  people 
held  battery-lit  signs  proclaiming,  “I’m  a 
Happy,  Healthy  Homosexual.”  Police 
blocked  the  entrance  to  the  hotels  and  the 
activists  formed  a  picket  line/sit-in. 
Picketers  occupied  the  hotel’s  driveway  for 
a  while,  and  then  deposited  still-lit  candles 
at  the  doors  when  police  said  arrests  were 
imminent.  As  they  left,  the  protesters  prom¬ 
ised,  “We’ll  be  stronger  when  we  come 
back.” 

Earlier,  at  a  packed  press  conference, 
speakers  from  seven  groups  attacked  Shel¬ 
don’s  attempts  to  stifle  gay  and  lesbian 
political  action. 

“Just  as  ‘the  Black  problem’  turned  out 
to  be  white  racism,  just  as  the  ‘woman  prob¬ 
lem’  turned  out  to  be  male  sexism,  so  ‘the 
homosexual  problem’  is  really  the  homo¬ 
phobia  of  many  heterosexuals  who  just 
won’t  grant  God  the  right  to  a  more 
pluralistic  creation,”  said  the  Rev.  William 
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NEWSNOTES 


Quote  of  the  week 

“Introducing  Butch  Beer,  the  first  beer 
brewed  for  women  by  women.  When  you 
grab  a  Butch  Beer,  you’re  taking  hold  of  the 
Billie  Jean  King  of  beers.  Fire-brewed  from 
the  gushing  waters  of  French  Lick,  Indiana. 
With  Butch  Beer  you’ve  got  a  beer  that  goes 
down  easy.  Taste  it,  you’ll  know  why  it’s 
our  personal  best....  Let  everyone  know 
you’re  more  than  just  a  woman  —  you’re  a 
gal  who  can  take  it  like  a  man. ..it’s  tuna 
flavor.  Butch  Beer,  strong  enough  for  a 
man,  but  who  needs  one?. ..Brewed  by  Ann 
Howser  Bush,  French  Lick,  Indiana,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Tie  One  On  Industries,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania.  The  next  time  you’re  eating 
out,  order  a  butch.’’ 

—  Excerpts  from  a  fake  commercial  that  ran 
on  a  Florida  radio  station,  as  reported  in 
The  Weekly  News,  a  gay  and  lesbian 
publication.  WLOD-A.M.  in  Miami  was 
fined  for  airing  the  parody,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  TWN,  "takes  a  few  swipes  at  les¬ 
bians.  ” 

Peruvian  politics 
threaten  Encuentro 

SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA  —  The  site  of 
Second  Encuentro  of  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  Lesbian  Feminists  has  been 
changed  to  Costa  Rica,  due  to  increasingly 
violent  political  repression  in  Peru,  the 
original  site  of  the  conference.  According  to 
the  International  Lesbian  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  (IL1S),  the  Costa  Rican  lesbian  feminist 
group  Las  Entendidas  has  decided  to 
organize  and  host  the  conference,  which  will 
take  place  in  San  Jose,  April  1 1-13. 

Last  fall,  the  original  conference  organiz¬ 
ing  group  in  Peru  announced  it  was  unable 
to  host  the  conference  due  to  the  political 
climate  in  that  country.  In  a  letter  published 
in  Wavelength  (a  lesbian  feminist  newsletter 
from  Seattle),  the  Peruvian  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  described  its  initial  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  and  its  deep  regret  at  the 
cancellation.  The  organizers  said  they  had 
found  themselves  “more  involved  in  the 
web  of  social  convulsions  and  violence  that 
is  tormenting  our  country.  The  present 
economic  crisis,  the  grave  political  instabili¬ 
ty  and  the  rapidly  sharpening  violence  have 
finally  overtaken  our  happiness,  our  wishes 
and  our  will.” 

The  Peruvian  lesbians  said  increasing 
violence  on  the  Left  and  Right  had  narrowed 
“the  spaces  for  proposals,  dialogues  or 
discussion....  The  authoritarian  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  far  left  like  Sendero  Luminoso, 
Revolutionary  Movement  Tupac  Amaru,  or 
paramilitary  groups  like  the  self-designated 
Comando  Rodrigo  Franco,  find  no  limits. 
They  absurdly  pretend  to  resolve  differences 
and  contradictions  by  murdering  supposed 
enemies.  This  ‘logic  of  war’  has  begun  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  alternative  social  movements.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  assassination  of  Consuelo  Gar¬ 
cia,  a  feminist  companera  and  death  threats 
received  by  two  other  feminists  from  the 
Commando  R.F.” 

(The  most  recent  issue  of  the  IL1S 
newsletter,  which  is  printed  in  English  and 
Spanish,  focuses  on  sex.  Membership  to 
I L IS  includes  a  newsletter  subscription.  An¬ 
nual  membership  costs  U.S.  $15  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  $60  for  institutions,  payable  by 
international  money  order  or  by  giro  to 
I  LIS,  account  number  4270860,  The 
Postbank,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 
Membership  and  bulletin  are  free  to  lesbians 
outside  overdeveloped  countries.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  ILIS,  COC,  Rozenstraat  8, 
1016nx  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands.) 

□  Jennie  McKnight 

Gay  ‘truth  squads’ 
fight  referendum 
efforts 

BOSTON  —  Gay  rights  activists  were  out 
in  force  over  the  weekend  of  Jan.  28  and 
Jan.  29  in  an  effort  to  talk  people  out  of 
signing  petitions  calling  for  a  referendum  on 
the  state’s  gay  rights  law.  The  petitions  are 
being  pushed  by  a  new  anti-gay  organiza¬ 
tion,  Family  First. 

Groups  of  gay  rights  advocates  calling 
themselves  “Truth  Squads”  stood  near 
Family  First  members  soliciting  signatures 
at  area  malls  and  handed  out  flyers  that  read 
“Please  don't  sign  this  petition”  and  pro¬ 
minently  featured  names  of  religious  groups 
that  endorsed  the  civil  rights  legislation. 


“We  tried  to  counter  the  misinformation 
of  these  nuts,  who  were  saying  things  like 
‘insurance  rates  will  go  up  because  gay  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  high  risk  for  all  these  diseases,”’ 
Arline  Isaacson  of  the  Massachusetts  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Political  Alliance  told  GCN. 
According  to  Isaacson,  volunteers  drove  to 
malls  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  phoned 
in  Family  First  sightings  to  Barbara  Boring, 
a  member  of  the  Alliance  in  Cochituate, 
Mass.  (’’Now  all  my  gay  male  friends  know 
where  to  shop,”  joked  Isaacson.  “They’d 
call  in  and  say,  ‘no  Family  First  people  here, 
but  there’s  a  great  little  shop.’”)  Truth 
Squads  were  sent  to  locations  where  the 
homophobes  were  soliciting  signatures. 
Isaacson  told  GCN  that  about  a  quarter  of 
the  people  she  talked  to  were  dissuaded 
from  signing  the  repeal  petition. 

The  Truth  Squads  encountered  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  the  two  malls  Family  First  had 
previously  advertised  as  sites  where  people 
could  come  to  sign  petitions,  the  Hanover 
Mall  in  Hanover  and  the  South  Shore  Mall 
in  Braintree.  Isaacson  said  that  calls  to  the 
attorney  general’s  office  and  the  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  of  Massachusetts  yielded  permis¬ 
sion  for  gay  rights  activists  to  be  in  the  South 
Shore  Mall,  but  officials  in  the  Hanover 
Mall  were  unimpressed.  In  Hanover,  the  bill 
backers  were  threatened  with  arrest  and 
finally  left,  she  said. 

□  Laura  Briggs 

Lesbian  sex  should 
be  outlawed,  says 
church 

TASMANIA,  Australia  —  The  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  here  has  called  on  the 
government  to  criminalize  sex  between  les¬ 
bians  on  the  basis  that  “erotic  acts  between 
persons  of  the  same  sex  are  explicitly,  im¬ 
plicitly  and  unconditionally  prohibited  and 
condemned  by  the  bible.”  The  church’s 
statement  also  said  that  “Homosexuality  is 
the  cause  of  social  decay.” 

The  Tasmanian  government  is  currently 
drafting  legislation  to  repeal  anti-gay  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  criminal  law  concerning  male- 
to-male  sex.  Lesbian  sex  is  not  outlawed. 

The  call  by  the  Free  Presbyterian  is  the 
latest  in  a  stream  of  anti-gay  statements 
from  Tasmania’s  marginal  churches,  this 
one  aimed  specifically  at  lesbians.  “The 
open  homophobia  of  cranky  churches  like 
the  Presbyterians  makes  our  justice 
arguments  even  more  relevant  and  topical,” 
said  Jason  Hoare  of  the  Tasmanian  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Rights  Group.  “In  terms  of  media, 
they’re  a  godsend.” 

The  group  said  it  wants  to  ensure  that 
every  point  of  the  new  legislation  reflects  the 
needs  of  the  lesbian  and  gay  communities. 
According  to  Hoare,  “It  will  be  the  most 
read  bill  in  Tasmanian  history.” 

□  Kendall  Lovett 

AmFAR  funds  CRIs 

NEW  YORK  —  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  AIDS  Research  (AmFAR)  awarded 
$1.1  million  to  12  community-based  AIDS 
clinical  trial  centers  Jan.  27.  AmFAR 
described  the  money  as  “emergency  funding 
to  make  up  for  a  shortage  in  federal  funding 
for  community-based  research.”  Several  of 
the  community-based  centers  funded  were 
denied  funding  last  year  when  the  National 
Institutes  for  Allergies  and  Infectious 
Diseases  (NIAID)  distributed  federal  funds 
for  community-based  research. 

Ken  Fornatar,  a  spokesperson  for  Com¬ 
munity  Research  Initiative  (CRI),  New 
York,  told  GCN  the  $150,000  AmFAR 
grant  would  allow  his  organization  to  fur¬ 
ther  improve  the  scientific  rigor  of  its  data 
collection.  He  said  his  organization  wanted 
to  put  the  NIAID  funding  controversy 
behind  and  concentrate  on  the  future. 

Fred  Mandel,  executive  director  of  the 
much  younger  CRI  New  England,  told  GCN 
the  $150,000  grant  from  AmFAR  would 
allow  the  organization  to  hire  a  research 
nurse,  part-time  medical  director  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff.  He  said  he  was  “still  bit¬ 
ter”  about  being  overlooked  by  NIAID  last 
summer,  and  that  without  funding  from 
AmFAR,  the  organization  would  not  exist. 
“But  it’s  like  not  having  a  car  and  somebody 
giving  you  roller  skates,”  said  Mandel. 

Both  Fornatar  and  Mandel  applauded 
AmFAR  for  its  responsiveness  to  the  fun¬ 
ding  needs  of  community-based  research. 
Both  said  they  looked  forward  to  continuing 
to  participate  in  the  41 -member  national 


Community-based  Clinical  Trials  Network, 
supported  by  AmFAR. 

Mandel  said  CRI  New  England  has  a 
great  need  for  volunteers.  Those  interested 
should  contact  him  at  (617)  424-1524. 

□  Jennie  McKnight 

Operation  rescue 
headquarters  to 
close 

WASHINGTON  —  The  head  and 
founder  of  the  anti-abortion  group  Opera¬ 
tion  Rescue  announced  Jan.  31  that  the 
organization’s  headquarters  will  close 
because  of  debt,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

Randall  Terry  made  the  announcement 
the  day  after  he  was  released  from  a  jail  in 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  where  he  had  spent 
almost  four  months  for  convictions  of 
criminal  trespass  and  unlawful  assembly 
during  the  1988  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta.  He  was  released  after  an 
anonymous  person  paid  the  fines  which 
Terry  had  said  he  could  not  pay  in  good  con¬ 
science. 

Terry  said  that  national  affiliates  of  the 
anti-abortion  group  will  continue  protesting 
abortion  rights  in  the  same  manner,  such  as 
blockading  abortion  clinics. 

The  group’s  national  headquarters  in 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  owes  about  $70,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terry.  Operation  Rescue  owes  an 
additional  $50,000  following  a  December 
New  York  court  decision  in  favor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Women.  Operation 
Rescue  is  appealing  the  decision. 

□  Kelly  Gaines 

High  school  adopts 
gay  rights  policy 

CHICAGO  —  Despite  vehement  opposi¬ 
tion  by  fundamentalist  Christians,  the 
board  of  a  suburban  high  school  here  voted 
in  favor  of  protecting  the  rights  of  gay  and 
lesbian  students,  Dec.  13.  After  months  of 
debate,  the  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High 
School  Board  unanimously  decided  to  add  a 
clause  stating  that  students  shall  not  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  sexual 
orientation  to  its  Human  Dignity  and  Diver¬ 
sity  Policy. 

According  to  Philadelphia  Gay  News, 
there  is  a  large  lesbian  and  gay  population  in 
Oak  Park,  which  recently  passed  a  city  gay 
rights  law. 

Both  Robert  Bray,  spokesperson  for  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  and 
Andy  Humm,  a  gay  youth  activist  in  New 
York  City,  said  the  new  high  school  policy 
may  be  unprecedented  in  the  United  States. 

The  fundamentalists  used  high  visibility 
methods  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  policy 
from  being  implemented.  Homophobic 
leaflets  and  newspaper  ads  sparked  outrage 
in  the  community.  Over  400  people  attended 
a  public  hearing  last  November  on  the  poli¬ 
cy,  partially  out  of  anger  about  the  homo- 
phobic  literature. 

□  Debbie  Rich 

Men  march  against 
sexism  during 
Superbowl 

BOSTON  —  A  local  anti-sexist  men’s 
group  sponsored  a  walk  and  vigil  on  Jan.  28, 
Superbowl  Sunday,  calling  for  the  end  of 
violence  against  women.  “On  this  day, 
when  tens  of  million  of  men,  and  women, 
are  watching  this  yearly  celebration  of 
American  macho,  we’d  like  them  to  stop 
and  think  about  the  prevalence  of  male 
violence  against  women  and  what  they  can 
do  to  end  it,”  said  Jackson  Katz,  spokesper¬ 
son  for  Real  Men. 

The  walk,  which  began  at  the  Republican 
State  Committee  headquarters  and  ended  at 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  raised  $2,000  for  the 
Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Battered 
Women’s  Service  Groups  and  Boston  area 
battered  women’s  shelters.  The  day  ended 
with  a  vigil  held  in  remembrance  of  Carol 
DiMaiti  Stuart,  the  victims  of  the  Montreal 
massacre,  and  all  women  who  have  been 
battered  or  murdered  by  men. 

□  Laura  Briggs 


Alabama 
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prison  authorities.  When  Varner’s  ruling 
came  down,  according  to  Arrington,  the 
guards  taunted  the  prisoners  in  the  HIV 
dorm,  telling  them  “The  judge  said  we  don’t 
have  to  do  anything  for  you.”  Since  Cap- 
shaw  is  so  remote,  most  of  the  prisoners 
with  HIV  are  far  away  from  relatives  and 
other  support  systems.  (According  to 
Greenspan,  when  relatives  and  others  do  re¬ 
quest  visits  with  prisoners  in  the  HIV  dorm 
they  are  asked  by  prison  officials  whether 
they  are  sure  they  want  to  visit  the  prisoner 
—  “since  he  has  AIDS.”) 

Arrington  said  the  prison  officials  have 
continued  to  foster  a  sense  of  fear  about 
AIDS  within  the  Limestone  prison.  He  said 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  suit,  the  warden  told 
the  prisoners  in  the  general  population  that 
the  segregated  prisoners  with  HIV  might  be 
“let  out.”  Then,  while  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  whole  prison  were  “locked  down”  in 
their  cells,  a  single  prisoner,  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  went  from  cell  to  cell  gathering 
signatures  for  a  petition  opposing  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  prison.  A  few  hundred 
prisoners  signed  the  petition,  but  according 
to  Greenspan,  several  prisoners  wrote  to  the 
ACLU  and  recanted  their  signatures. 

In  response  to  coercive  petition  tactics, 
Arrington  and  some  other  prisoners 
mounted  their  own  petition  drive,  which 
was  supported  by  several  hundred  prisoners. 
(This  effort  by  the  Limestone  prisoners  to 
overcome  the  divisions  created  by  the 
segregation  policy  is  not  without  precedent. 
A  group  of  prisoners  in  another  Alabama 
prison  who  had  formed  an  informal  chapter 
of  Black  and  White  Men  Together  two  years 
ago  began  building  model  ships  and  cars  to 
raise  money  for  transistor  radios  for 
prisoners  in  isolation.) 

Arrington  said  that  several  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  HIV  ward  were  so  upset  by 
Varner’s  ruling  that  they  nearly  called  for  a 
hunger  strike.  “[The  dorm]  is  like  a  little 
time-bomb,  ticking  away,”  said  Arrington. 
He  said  Varner  was  “a  bigot,  with  a  terrible, 
record  on  civil  rights.” 

Both  Varner  and  Greenspan  expressed 
hope  that  Varner’s  decision  would  be  over¬ 
turned  by  the  Eleventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Atlanta.  “We  had  no  illusions  that  we 
were  going  to  get  justice  with  Varner,”  said 
Greenspan.  “We  just  have  to  go  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  court.”  Greenspan  also  added  that  she 
thought  fair  and  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  —  especially  those  with  HIV  — 
could  not  be  won  by  legal  strategies  alone. 
“We  need  the  muscle  of  a  movement,”  she 
said,  noting  that  Varner’s  decision  came 
down  on  the  same  day  that  several  hundred 
people  in  Atlanta  demonstrated  against 
sodomy  laws  (see  GCN,  Jan.  14-20,  1990). 

Debbie  Herbert,  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
Alabama  DOC,  told  GCN,  “We  were  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  decision  of  Judge  Varner  and  we 
will  continue  with  our  policy  and  keep 
segregating  AIDS  patients.” 

Although  17  states  currently  force  all 
prisoners  to  undergo  HIV  testing,  only 
“four  or  five”  segregate  prisoners  who  test 
positive,  according  to  Greenspan.  In 
California,  a  class-action  suit  brought  by 
segregated  prisoners  with  HIV  was  recently 
settled,  with  the  major  change  in  policy  be¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  pilot  program 
which  will  allow  a  limited  number  of 
prisoners  with  HIV  to  participate  in  pro¬ 
grams  with  other  prisoners.  Greenspan  said 
Alabama’s  policy  is  “totally  out  of  line  with 
the  national  trend,”  which  is  to 
“mainstream”  prisoners  with  HIV  instead 
of  isolating  them. 

□  filed  from  Boston 


Correction 

David  Becker's  article  in  last  week’s  GCN, 
"Coming  out  of  the  Privilege  Closet,"  contained  a 
typesetting  error.  The  third  sentence  should  have 
read:  "I  talked  of  the  contradictions  of  being  a 
member  of  such  different  minorities  —  one  oppress¬ 
ed,  one  the  oppressor  —  and  the  ability  to  ‘pass'  in 
‘normal,’  heterosexist  society." 

In  the  Jan.  14  story  about  the  Massachusetts  gay 
rights  law  repeal  efforts,  John  Volpe’s  name  was 
misspelled,  and  the  Greater  Boston  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Political  Alliance  was  misidentified. 

In  the  Jan.  7  story  about  an  AIDS  protest  at  the 
Rose  Bowl,  Diedre  Hall,  not  Stephanie  Edwards, 
should  have  been  identified  as  a  co-host  of  the 
television  broadcast. 

GCN  regrets  these  errors. 
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Gay  Republican  to  oppose 
Black  rep 

Local  activists  are  dismayed  by  Mike  Duffy’s 
announcement  that  he  will  challenge  progressive  legislator 
Byron  Rushing 


By  Laura  Briggs 

BOSTON  —  An  openly  gay  white  man 
declared  his  candidacy  Jan.  27  for  a  state 
House  of  Representatives  seat  currently  held 
by  a  Black  man  who  has  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community. 

Mike  Duffy’s  announcement  that  he  will 
run  —  as  a  Republican  —  against  the  incum¬ 
bent  Byron  Rushing  was  greeted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  some  members  of  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  community,  while  others  expressed  dis¬ 
may  that  a  white  gay  man  would  run  against 
Rushing,  a  progressive  Democrat  who  is  an 
advocate  for  civil  rights  and  economic 
justice,  and  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community. 

Calling  himself  “your  basic  progressive, 
gay,  Republican,  Irish-Catholic  fiscal  con¬ 
servative,  who  works  for  a  charity,”  Duffy, 
26,  began  a  campaign  for  the  9th  Suffolk 
District,  which  includes  parts  of  the  Back 
Bay,  South  End,  Lower  Roxbury,  Mission 
Hill  Extension,  and  Copley  Square.  The 
crowd  of  approximately  50  people  at  his 
kickoff  party  was  overwhelmingly  compos¬ 
ed  of  other  young,  white  gay  men. 

The  ethnically  and  racially  diverse  district 
includes  a  large  number  of  gay  men,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  South  End.  Part  of  the  South 
End  has  been  gentrified  in  recent  years, 
transforming  it  from  a  majority  Black 
neighborhood  to  a  heavily  white  area  with  a 
significant  gay  male  population.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  Black  neighborhoods  and  Latino 
neighborhoods. 

Saying  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  voice  in  the  Republican  Party,  Duf¬ 
fy  named  his  issues  as  crime,  AIDS,  and  the 
state  budget.  “In  1990,  with  a  better  than 
even  chance  that  a  Republican  will  be  elect¬ 
ed  governor,  progressives  need  a  voice  in  the 
GOP  now  more  than  ever,”  said  Duffy.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  elected,  he  would  work 
for  a  safe  neighborhood,  fiscal  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  state  government,  and  more  money  for 
AIDS. 

“I  think  he  would  be  an  excellent  repre¬ 
sentative,”  Abner  Mason,  a  Black  gay  man 
and  finance  director  for  Duffy’s  Campaign, 
told  GCN.  “I’ve  known  Mike  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  although  I’ve  never  supported 
a  Republican  before,  I’m  working  for  Mike. 
The  fact  that  he’s  openly  gay  is  important  to 
me,”  Abner  said. 

Duffy  is  a  volunteer  for  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee  and  the  Fenway  Community 
Health  Center,  and  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Boston  Living  Center.  He  sees  AIDS  as  an 
issue  that  needs  leadership  from  the  9th  Suf¬ 
folk  District,  which  Duffy  says  may  have  the 
highest  concentration  of  PWAs  in  the  state, 
and  one  that  prevents  him  from  joining  the 
Republican  rallying  cry  of  “no  new  taxes.” 

“There’s  going  to  be  a  need  for  a  lot  more 
[money]  to  fund  the  services  that  we  already 
have  for  people  with  AIDS  as  the  number  of 
cases  grows,  Duffy  said  in  an  interview  with 
GCN.  “The  community  has  been  tapped 
out  in  terms  of  what  it  can  do  privately.  We 
need  to  supplement  the  income  of  PWAs 
who  are  too  sick  to  work,  and  who  are  de¬ 
pending  on  a  $500-a-month  Social  Security 
check.  There  need  to  be  more  alternatives 
for  health  care,  something  more  outpatient- 
geared,  rather  than  hospital  care,”  Duffy 
said. 

Duffy’s  opponent,  incumbent  Byron 
Rushing  is  no  stranger  to  AIDS  funding  or 
the  other  issues  Duffy  considers  important 
to  gay  and  lesbian  people:  gay  rights, 
choice,  and  foster  care.  Rushing  recently 
received  a  100  percent  support  rating  from 
State  House  Watch,  a  human  services 
lobbying  group,  and  his  position  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  means  that  he 
has  played  a  critical  role  in  negotiating 
budget  cuts  that  minimize  the  damage  to 
human  services. 

Even  Duffy  concedes  that  his  positions  on 
most  issues  are  not  different  from 
Rushing’s.  “The  differences  between  us  is 
not  that  we  would  vote  radically  different 
ways  on  issues,  but  the  energy  that  we  bring 
to  the  issues  we  care  about.” 

Rushing  told  GCN  that  he  considered  his 
most  important  priorities  to  be  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  economic  development, 
particularly  in  communities  of  color,  and 


divestment  in  South  Africa.  “The  major 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  time  I’ve  been  here  has 
been  the  gay  rights  bill,”  said  Rushing.  He 
was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  gay  rights  bill 
throughout  his  tenure  in  the  legislature,  and 
has  fought  for  it  on  the  floor. 

Rushing  has  been  advocate  for  low-in¬ 
come  housing,  convincing  the  city  of  Boston 
to  build  more  affordable  housing  in  the 
South  End  through  the  South  End  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Housing  Initiative.  He  also  led  the 
successful  fight  to  divest  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  of  its  holdings  in  companies 
doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

Rushing  told  GCN  that  he  was  confused 
about  why  someone  who  is  progressive 
would  run  against  him.  “Duffy  says  that  he 
wants  to  raise  $40,000.  That  means,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  I  have  to  match  him.  Say  we  raise 
$25,000  each  —  then  the  progressive  com¬ 
munity  has  raised  $50,000  for  no  net  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  progressives  [in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives],”  said 
Rushing. ’’Why  not  go  after  some  of  the 
‘pro-life’  people  —  some  of  the  really  con¬ 
servative  people  in  the  legislature?” 

“He  may  be  gay,  but  he’s  not  going  to  be 
the  gay  candidate,”  said  Mark  Johnston, 
who  is  white  and  the  former  editor  of  Bay 
Windows,  a  Boston  gay  newspaper.  “A  lot 
of  gay  people  —  people  of  color,  lesbians, 
working-class  people  —  are  going  to  sup¬ 
port  Byron,”  Johnston  told  GCN.  “Gay 
men  and  lesbians  who  are  concerned  about 
issues  like  classism  and  racism,  issues  where 
Byron  has  really  been  there,  are  flocking  to 
Byron’s  campaign. 

“He’s  always  been  there  on  our  issues  — 
foster  care,  gay  rights,  funding  for  AIDS, 
and  even  working  on  trying  to  get  the  police 
to  stop  arresting  gay  men  for  public  sex  at 
rest  stops,”  he  said. 

Openly  gay  City  Councillor  David  Scon- 
dras  told  GCN  that  he  is  supporting  Rushing 
as  well.  “I  don’t  understand  why  Mike  Duf¬ 
fy  is  running  for  this  seat.  We  don’t  have 
that  many  truly  deep,  loyal  friends,  but 
Byron  is  one  of  them.  My  personal  feeling  is 
that  there  are  lots  of  seats  that  I  would  like 
to  see  Mike  run  for  —  and  I  told  him  that. 
He  could  run  for  city  council,  for  any 
number  of  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  you  don’t 
even  have  to  live  in  the  Senate  district  that 
you  run  in,”  Scondras  told  GCN. 

Pat  Kusick,  a  white  gay  man  who  serves 
on  the  Leadership  Council  of  the  Boston 
Rainbow  Coalition  with  Rushing,  told  GCN 
that  he  first  met  Rushing  in  1965,  when 
Rushing  was  head  of  the  Northern  Student 
Movement,  the  Northern  support  arm  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee.  Kusick  came  to  Boston  to  organize  for 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s  civil  rights  march 
in  the  city.  “Byron  has  a  long  history  of 
leadership  on  civil  rights,”  said  Kusick. 

“Rushing  has  been  incredibly  important 
in  his  work  in  the  neighborhoods  for  people 
of  color  and  lower-income  people,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “I  can’t  think  of  a  single  time  when 
Byron  not  only  didn’t  vote  the  right  way  [on 
gay  and  lesbian  issues],  but  didn’t  also  take 
a  leadership  position,”  said  Kusick. 

“By  running  for  this  seat,  Duffy  creates  a 
lose/lose  situation  for  gay  and  lesbian  peo¬ 
ple,”  maintains  Scondras.  “If  you  don’t 
vote  for  an  openly  gay  candidate,  you’re 
voting  against  your  own  empowerment.  If 
you  vote  against  your  allies,  you’re  betray¬ 
ing  them. 

“We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  create 
an  alliance  between  the  Black  community 
and  the  gay  community.  Mike  Duffy’s  can¬ 
didacy  gives  white  gay  men  an  opportunity 
to  prove  themselves  faithful  to  that  alliance, 
to  define  more  clearly  exactly  who  we  are 
politically,”  Scondras  said,  adding,  “There 
are  people  of  color  in  our  community  who 
are  going  to  be  watching  this  race  very  close¬ 
ly.”  □ 


Attorney  general  sides 
with  Texas  gay  groups 

Angry  activists  target  the  state’s  health  commissioner 


By  David  Morris 

AUSTIN,  Texas  —  The  state  attorney 
general  issued  a  strong  ruling  last  month 
against  state  Department  of  Health  guide¬ 
lines  that  would  deny  AIDS  education  funds 
to  any  openly  gay  organization,  prompting 
some  50  angry  demonstrators  to  demand  the 
resignations  of  the  officials  responsible  for 
the  guidelines. 

ACT  UP/Austin  and  activists  from  sever¬ 
al  diverse  organizations,  including  peace 
and  justice  groups,  converged  at  the  offices 
of  Health  Commissioner  Dr.  Robert  Bern¬ 
stein  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Robert 
McLean  Jan.  19  to  demand  that  the  two  quit 
their  jobs  after  they  denied  state  grants  to 
Informe  SIDA  of  Austin  and  the  Dallas  Gay 
Alliance  (see  GCN,  Jan.  21-27).  Informe 
SIDA,  a  project  of  the  Austin  Latino  Les¬ 
bian/Gay  Organization,  had  requested 
some  $39,000  to  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  on  women’s  reproductive  health 
issues,  including  HIV  infection,  in  low- 
income  areas  in  Austin.  The  Dallas  Gay 
Alliance  had  asked  for  $53,000  to  help  run 
its  food  bank  for  people  with  AIDS. 

Attorney  General  Jim  Mattox  ruled  that 
although  the  AIDS  omnibus  bill  passed  last 
year  prohibits  the  use  of  state  funds  to  “pro¬ 
mote  or  advocate”  breaking  the  law,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sodomy  law,  the  law  does  not 
deny  funds  for  AIDS  programs  to  openly 
gay  groups  or  to  groups  advocating  repeal 
of  the  sodomy  law,  as  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  guidelines  held.  Mattox  ruled  that  pe¬ 
titioning  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  is  not  only 


protected  activity,  but  is  required  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  responsible  democratic  govern¬ 
ment. 

McLean  was  quoted  in  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman  as  saying  that  although  he 
had  expected  the  guidelines  to  be  ruled  il¬ 
legal,  an  attorney  general’s  opinion,  which 
the  Health  Department  itself  had  requested, 
was  required  in  order  to  clarify  the  law.  But 
critics  say  Bernstein  and  McLean-  simply 
passed  the  buck  to  the  attorney  general  in 
order  to  placate  the  small  group  of  fun¬ 
damentalist  Christians  who  had  been  lobby¬ 
ing  them. 

“The  request  for  an  attorney  general’s 
opinion  was  one  of  the  most  outrageous  I’ve 
ever  seen  because  the  guidelines  themselves 
were  so  clearly  illegal,”  said  National 
Lawyer’s  Guild  attorney  Nell  Hahn  at  a  Jan. 
18  press  conference.  “We  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  from  people  who  are  leading  the 
agency  that  is  supposed  to  be  responding  to 
this  national  health  crisis.” 

Bernstein  at  one  time  advocated  quaran¬ 
tine  for  people  with  HIV  and  last  year  failed 
to  defend  Health  Department  budget  re¬ 
quests  for  AIDS  programs  before  the 
legislature,  which  then  appropriated  only  40 
percent  of  the  amount  requested. 

ACT  UP/' Austin  urges  supporters  to  call 
the  health  commissioner  and  demand  his 
resignation.  Address  calls  to  Robert  Bern¬ 
stein  at  (512)  458-7375.  □ 


Sue  Hyde  addresses  the  crowd  protesting  the  homophobic  meeting  in  D.C.,  Jan.  26 


Sheldon 


Continued  from  page  I 

Sloane  Coffin,  head  of  the  anti-militaristic 
SANE-Freeze  Campaign  for  Global  Security. 
“It’s  bigotry,  pure  and  simple,”  he  said. 

Baptist  minister  and  former  Republican 
member  of  Congress  John  Buchanan  warn¬ 
ed  that  Sheldon  and  his  followers  “pollute 
the  climate  of  our  society  and  make  hatred 
socially  acceptable.”  Mail-bombings 
against  judges  and  civil  rights  leaders,  defac¬ 
ing  of  synagogues,  and  “widespread  anti¬ 
gay  violence”  add  to  an  “intolerant  social 
climate  that  can  be  literally  deadly  to  our 
fellow  citizens,”  said  Buchanan,  who  is  now 
the  chair  of  People  for  the  American  Way. 

“Today’s  homophobia  is  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  next  week  and  the  racism  of 
tomorrow,”  added  Rabbi  Lynne  Landsberg 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre¬ 
gations. 

Sheldon  has  said  that  openly  gay  people 
“constitute  a  threat  to  traditional  family 
values.”  He  wants  to  recast  the  United 
States  as  a  Christian  nation  that  forbids 
abortion,  forces  isolation  of  people  with 
AIDS  or  HIV  infection,  makes  school  pray¬ 
er  mandatory,  and  teaches  creationism  as 
science. 

“We’re  setting  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,”  he  said.  “We’re  taking  the  lead 
on  the  homosexual  issue,  but  there  are  really 
(four  others):  pornography,  abortion,  relig¬ 
ious  liberties,  and  the  sanctity  of  authority 
within  the  family.” 


At  a  Jan.  30  TVC  briefing  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religious  Broadcasters  convention, 
Sheldon  defended  his  plans  for  a  non¬ 
secular,  “two-fold”  task  force  that  would 
“move  people  into  public  policy  and 
reparative  therapy.”  Remembering  his 
California  confrontations,  Sheldon  asked 
for  “civil  discourse,  temperate  discussion, 
and  open  debate  free  from  name-calling,  in¬ 
timidation,  and  disruptive  tactics.” 

TVC’s  nascent  task  force  “affirms  that 
no  special  privilege  or  status”  should  be 
granted  “practices  and  sexual  behaviors  in¬ 
consistent  with  mutually  monogamous  het¬ 
erosexual  relations  (within)  marriage,”  said 
Sheldon.  He  called  homosexuality  “an 
underdeveloped  stage  of  heterosexuality,  a 
traumatized  condition,  a  developmental  dis¬ 
order,”  and  promised  to  convene  summits 
in  other  cities. 

Sheldon  said  he  counts  Dannemeyer  and 
Rep.  Robert  Dornan  (R-Calif.)  as  key  com¬ 
patriots.  “Philosophically,  we  all  mesh,”  he 
said.  Sheldon  expiained  that  Dornan  has  ties 
to  the  White  House,  while  “statesman” 
Dannemeyer  connects  to  Congress. 

“And  I’m  the  link  to  the  grass-roots 
organizations  in  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,”  he  said,  adding,  “I  am  the 
inspiration  and  the  prophet.”  □ 
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E  GCN  Job  Opening 
=  Staff  Writer/Circulation 
E  Co-Coordinator 

S  Available  in  April/May.  Research,  in- 

■  vestigate,  and  write  news  stories  with  a  national 
5  scope  and  also  stories  about  Boston/New 
5  England.  May  include  some  analytical/feature 

■  writing  as  well.  Share  responsibilities  with  other 
5  staff  writer  for  coordinating  weekly  mailing  of 

■  paper  and  processing  subscriptions. 

Qualifications:  Strong  writing  skills  and  abili- 
!  ty  to  write  several  stories  under  weekly  deadline 

■  pressure.  Knowledge  of  national/local  lesbian  and 
Z  gay  community  and  issues  helpful.  Strong 

■  organizational  and  record-keeping  skills  as  well  as 
;  knowledge  of  data  entry  and/or  computers  also 
Z  helpful. 

jj  Deadline  for  application:  March  2,  1990. 

Z  All  GCN  positions  require  commitments  to  les- 
•bian/gay  liberation,  feminism,  anti-racism,  an 
S  awareness  of  class  issues,  and  a  commitment  to 

■  collective  decision-making. 

■  Salary/Benefits:  All  positions  pay  $200/week 
Sand  include  health/life  insurance,  routine  health 
Scare  through  the  Fenway  Community  Health 
5 Center,  sick  leave,  and  four  weeks  paid  vacation. 

■  GCN  offers  staff  members  responsibility  for  their 
-own  jobs,  with  flexibility  and  ample  room  for  in- 
S  novation. 

S  To  apply:  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
■to:  GCN  job  Search  Committee,  62  Berkeley 
S  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 


“Community  Voices”  and  “Speaking  Out”  are 
parts  of  our  efforts  to  provide  a  true  forum  of 
opinion  for  the  community.  We  encourage  you 
to  send  your  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us, 
and  to  respond  to  ideas  expressed  in  this  space. 
We  welcome  all  contributions  except  personal 
attacks.  Copies  of  letters  and  “Speaking  Out” 
contributions  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a 
space-available  basis.  GCN  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  letters  and  “Speaking  Out”  contributions 
for  length  and  clarity,  in  consultation  with  the 
author.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership. 

Letter  and  “Speaking  Out”  contributions  must 
be  TYPED  and  DOUBLE-SPACED.  Letters  can 
be  NO  LONGER  THAN  TWO  PAGES.  “Speak¬ 
ing  Out”  contributions  can  be  NO  LONGER 
THAN  FOUR  PAGES.  Send  to:  Community 
Voices  or  Speaking  Out,  GCN,  62  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 

Not  men’s  property 

Dear  GCN: 

What  an  interesting  juxtaposition  in  the 
7-13  January  issue:  an  article  on  a  union- 
busting-style  closing/reopening  of  “Bos¬ 
ton’s  only  gay  and  lesbian  bar,”  seemingly 
to  rid  it  of  lesbians,  next  to  an  article  on  a 
gay  man  complaining  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  because  only  five  of  a  lesbian 
store’s  opening  week  events  were  open  to 
men.  Kind  of  speaks  for  itself,  doesn’t  it? 
Another  case  of  men  deciding  on  the  “new 
traditionalism”  for  their  women  —  back  to 
the  combined  role  of  wife/mother/social 
companion/cheerleader  —  whether  we  want 
to  go  along  or  not. 

When  a  lipstick  lesbian  with  friends 
among  the  gay,  bi  or  straight,  among  the 
male  and  female,  has  to  speak  up  in  support 
of  woman-only  space,  something  is  terribly 
wrong.  It  means  the  opportunity  for  women 
to  work,  play,  learn  and  grow  among 
women  —  where  we  can  be  ourselves  and  en¬ 
joy  being  ourselves  —  is  going  the  way  of  the 
Amazon  rain  forest.  To  me,  the  progress  of 
the  ’80s  was  that  there  were  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  together  with  lesbians;  not  on¬ 
ly  are  there  community  spaces  like  Crone’s 
Harvest,  more  and  more  informal  gather¬ 
ings  are  publicized  every  month.  I  am  ap¬ 
palled  that  now,  in  addition  to  straight  men 
trying  to  bust  up  women’s  stores,  cof¬ 
feehouses  and  gyms,  there  are  gay  men  try¬ 
ing  to  smash  feminism  and  deny  us  the  right 
to  space  where  we  can  be  all  that  we  can  be 
without  men  trying  to  demand  our  attention 
and  make  us  play  a  social  role  for  them. 

Bob  Kavin  says  “we  are  too  small  a  com¬ 
munity  to  be  divisive,”  that  women’s  space 
and  feminist  organizing  is  “not  appropriate 
in  the  ’90s.”  He  himself  has  fostered  a  fur¬ 
ther  division  between  lesbians  and  gay  men 
—  he’s  made  me  want  to  be  more  separatist 
and  sold  me  on  the  idea  that  women’s  space 
and  lesbian  space  is  even  more  essential  now 


than  in  the  ’70s. 

Who  the  bleep  are  you,  Bob  Kavin,  to  tell 
lesbians  whether  or  not  it’s  “appropriate” 
for  us  to  gather  together  as  women?  You 
must  be  forgetting  that  women  are  not 
men’s  property,  and  that  we  think  for 
ourselves.  As  long  as  sexism  is  alive  and 
well,  we  will  fight  for  our  right  to  women’s 
space. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Beth  Elliott 
Oakland,  CA 

A  suspicious  death 

Dear  GCN: 

Craig  Spence  was  a  Washington  lobbyist 
who  was  the  central  figure  in  a  sex  scandal 
that  was  believed  to  have  involved  members 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration.  Mr.  Spence  was  found  dead  in 
a  Boston  hotel  room,  of  what  police  claimed 
was  a  “suicide.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  key  figure 
in  a  Reagan/Bush  scandal  has  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  A  key  witness  in 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal  died  in  a  plane 
crash  over  Mexico,  a  fact  that  also  received 
minimal  attention  from  the  press. 

In  covering  the  death  of  Mr.  Spence,  the 
Boston  Globe  accepted  without  comment  a 
police  statement  that  the  death  was  a 
suicide,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  suicide 
note  had  been  found,  and  the  autopsy  had 
yet  to  be  performed. 

When  the  autopsy  was  finally  performed, 
it  did  in  fact  raise  a  question.  One  of  the  an¬ 
tidepressant  drugs  that  was  listed  as  a  cause 
of  death  had  not  been  found  in  the  hotel 
room. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  Mr.  Spence, 
in  a  weakened  condition  from  AIDS,  had 
supposedly  pushed  a  heavy  bed  in  front  of 
the  door.  The  bed  was  so  heavy  that  hotel 
employees  had  to  cut  the  door  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  the  room. 

The  establishment  media  appear  to  be 
either  too  pure  of  heart  of  too  timid  to  men¬ 
tion  aloud  the  possibility  that  the 
President’s  men  may  be  murdering  in  order 
to  cover  up  their  scandals. 

By  contrast,  the  Barney  Frank  sex  scandal 
had  lavish  and  aggressive  coverage,  with 
front-page  attention  even  for  relatively  petty 
issues,  such  as  whether  Mr.  Frank  might 
have  fixed  a  number  of  parking  tickets. 

The  difference  may  be  a  matter  of  who  is 
involved  in  the  scandal:  a  highly  popular 
President,  or  a  highly  visible  member  of  an 
unpopular  minority.  It  may  also  be  a  matter 
of  the  low  value  placed  on  gay  lives,  and  the 
bias  that  is  only  natural  for  gay  men  to  die  in 
unnatural  and  untimely  ways. 

Since  the  straight  media  have  such  a  see- 
no-evil  attitude  toward  the  mysterious 
deaths,  it  makes  all  the  more  sense  for  the 
gay  community  to  be  loud  and  vocal  in  ask¬ 
ing  questions  and  calling  for  thorough  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Thomas  R.  Keske 
Boston,  MA 

Thanks  from  the  Fire  Fund 

Dear  GCN: 

This  is  a  belated  but  deeply  heart-felt 
“thank  you”  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
Fire  Fund  for  Maureen  McCarthy.  In 
February  1989,  Maureen  was  burned  out  of 
her  home  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  She  lost 
her  dog,  all  her  possessions,  and  nearly  her 
life.  After  8  weeks  of  hospitalizations  and 
many  months  of  intensive  medical  care  and 
support,  Maureen  is  now  in  a  stable  living 
situation  and  working  full  time.  Her 
recovery  is  on-going. 

The  positive  response  to  the  Fire  Fund 
drive  helped  enormously  at  a  very  difficult 
time.  Not  only  was  the  money  needed 
desperately,  but  the  flowers,  artwork,  let¬ 
ters,  and  words  of  encouragement  were  a 
vital  link  to  a  larger  community  in  the  midst 
of  massive  loss  and  private  pain.  Many 
thanks  to  Bread  and  Circus  Wholefood 
Supermarkets,  Gay  Community  News,  So¬ 
journer,  International  Women’s  Day  Radio 
at  WMBR  —  especially  Melanie  Berzon  and 
Sue  Schard,  Naiomi  Barrett  and  Guss 
Haydock,  and  to  every  individual  who  took 
the  time  to  care. 

Margy  Dowzer 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Maureen  McCarthy 
Belmont,  Mass. 
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Gay  Community  News  is  produced  by  a  collective  dedicated  to  providing  coverage  of  events  and  news  in  the  interest  of 
gay  and  lesbian  liberation.  The  collective  consists  of  a  paid  staff  of  ten,  a  general  membership  of  volunteers,  and  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  membership. 

Opinions  reflected  in  “editorials''  represent  the  views  of  the  paid  staff  collective.  Signed  letters  and  columns  represent  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  authors  only.  We  encourage  all  readers  to  send  us  comments,  criticism,  and  information,  and  to 
volunteer  and  become  members. 

The  GCN  Collective  in  alphabetical  order  by  primary  title/function  ('indicates  member  of  paid  staff  collective): 
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Sexy,  Political  &  Proud 

Gay  Community  News.  Your  Guide  to  the  ’90s. 


New  Subscription  □  Renewal  □ 


□  I  year  (49  issues)/$33  (33%  off  the  newstand  price) 

□  I  year,  institution/$40 

□  2  years/$56  (15%  off  our  regular  subscription  rate) 

□  3  years/$79  (20%  off  our  regular  subscription  rate) 

□  4  years/$99  (25%  off  our  regular  subscription  rate) 

□  6  months/$20 

□  6  months,  low  income/$l2 


COMMUNITY 

NEWS 


am  donating  $_ 


toward  a  free  subscription  for  a  lesbian  or  gay  prisoner. 


□  I  am  interested  in  GCN’s  Sustainer  Program  (donating  $10  or  more  per  month  to  GCN) 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  to  GCN  for  $ _ 

GCN's  subscription  rates  are  for  within  the  U.S.,  APO  &  FPO.  Foreign  subs,  add  50%,  payable  with  a 
postal  money  order.  Amounts  received  in  excess  will  be  considered  donations,  which  are  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  GCN  is  published  by  the  non-profit,  tax-exempt  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation. 

Mail  to:  GCN  Subscriptions,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Ma.  02116. 


T  HE  THIRD  IN  A  THREE-PART  SUPPLEMENT 
ON  CLASS  IN  LESBIAN/GAY  COMMUNITIES 


In  this  third  and  last  installment  of  our  supplement,  “Call  It  Class,  ”  you’ll  find  more 
food  for  thought  about  class  differences  within  our  community.  We  see  this  supplement 
as  a  beginning,  an  opportunity  to  start  an  ongoing  dialogue. 

We  want  to  thank  the  dozens  of  gay  men  and  lesbians  of  various  colors,  backgrounds  and 
abilities  who  have  contributed  their  thoughts  and  their  life  stories  to  make  this  project  possi¬ 
ble.  We  hope  their  words  will  inspire  responses  and  more  stories  from  GCN ’s  readers.  In 
particular,  we  would  like  to  encourage  the  participation  of  all  the  people  who  were  under¬ 
represented  in  the  supplement,  including  those  of  us  who  have  been  denied  the  access  to 
education  (and  sometimes  self-confidence)  that  helps  in  putting  words  on  paper. 

—  Pam  Mitchell  and  Stephanie  Poggi 

Class  Supplement  Editors:  Stephanie  Poggi  and  Pam  Mitchell 

Advisory  Committee:  Karen  Chaney,  David  Johnson,  Mary  Ann  Kopydlowski,  Jack  Lo,  Pam  Mitchell, 
Vanessa  Nemeth,  Ana  Ortiz 


Members  of  GALLAN  (L-R):  Harneen  Chernow,  Gerry  Thomas,  Nancy  Marks,  Ralph  Vetters,  and 
Susan  Moir 

Pro-union  and  queer 

Boston's  Gay  and  Lesbian  Labor  Activists  Network 


Special  thanks  to  Jennie  McKnight  for  soliciting  articles,  doing  interviews,  transcribing 
tapes  and  help  editing;  to  Mary  Ann  Kopydlowski  for  soliciting  articles;  to  Vanessa  Nemeth 
for  logistical  support;  to  Laurie  Sherman  for  her  help  with  grant-writing  and  planning  in  the 
supplement’s  early  stages;  to  Kelly  Gaines  for  help  editing;  to  Margaret  Wallace  and  Natalie 
Diffloth  for  help  typing. 

We  thank  the  Astraea  Foundation,  the  Boston  Women’s  Fund,  the  Haymarket  People’s 
Fund,  Resist  and  GCN Sustainers  for  providing  funding  for  this  project.  We  thank  Shelley 
Mains  for  making  this  final  24-page  issue  of  the  supplement  possible. 

Our  appreciation  also  to  Mike  Riegle  for  his  work  coordinating  the  Prisoner  Pen  Pals, 
prisoner  letters  and  “Freedom’s  Just”  sections  of  GCN.  The  Prisoner  Project  has  been  a 
place  all  these  years  where  the  strong  voices  of  a  particularly  unrepresented  group  of  poor 
and  working  class  gay  men  and  lesbians  could  always  be  heard. 


Note:  Due  to  space  limitations,  some  regular  sections  of  the  paper  were  reduced  this  week  to 
allow  for  this  supplement. 


Privatized  ‘recovery’ 
versus  collective  action 


The  lesbian  /gay  /bisexual  community  has  been  suckered 
by  the  big  bucks  addictions  industry 


By  Leonard  Tirado 

ere  in  New  York,  plush  rehabilitation 
centers  literally  canvass  for  big¬ 
paying  clients  whose  insurance  will 
cover  the  average  $11,000  to  $14,000  cost 
for  a  month’s  treatment.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  only  12,000  non-profit  treatment  beds  in 
the  state  for  a  conservatively  estimated 
350,000  addicts. 

Recovery  has  become  a  marketplace 
phenomenon,  a  billion  dollar  industry  that 
ignores  poor  addicts  while  feeding  the  one 
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post-industrial  bourgeois  culture:  money. 
As  a  Puertorriqueno,  it  pisses  me  off.  As  a 
gay-identified  bisexual  man,  my  anger  is 
compounded  by  the  nagging  feeling  that  the 
entire  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  community 
is  being  suckered  into  losing  sight  of  the 
social  aspects  of  dependency,  chemical  and 
otherwise.  Have  we  forgotten  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  is  the  political,  the  political  is  the  per¬ 
sonal?  Have  we  become  so  preoccupied  with 
our  privatized  suffering  that  we  no  longer 
notice  contributing  social  factors  like  sex¬ 
ism,  racism  and  classism? 

Reaching  out  to  others  similarly  troubled 
is  actually  one  of  the  bases  of  Twelve  Step 
philosophy.  But  unfortunately,  the  addic¬ 
tions  industry  appears  intent  on  co-opting 
Twelve  Step  with  commercialism,  thus 
undermining  the  grassroots  potential  for 
collective  action  inherent  in  the  Twelve  Step 
model. 

What  is  worse  is  how  the  custom-designed 
treatment  programs  for  our  community  that 
are  springing  up  make  no  provision  for 
those  of  us  doubly,  triply  or  even  quadruply 
oppressed  —  not  only  for  our  sexuality,  but 
also  because  of  class  origins,  race  or  physical 
capabilities.  This  neglect  is  a  symptom  of 
the  dysfunctionality  afflicting  our  com¬ 
munity:  the  degree  to  which  we’ve  permitted 
too  many  assimilationists  to  define  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  identity  for  us  all. 

The  assimilationists  would  have  you 
believe  that  there  is  no  lesbian  or  gay 
underclass,  white  or  of  color.  That  the 
junkies,  crackheads  and  rummies  in  the 
drunk-tanks  and  welfare  rehabs  are  all 
straight.  Our  addicts  all  have  ample 
checkbooks,  the  best  insurance  their  profes¬ 
sions  can  buy,  and  membership  in  the  right 
upscale  cliques.  We’ve  come  so  far  into  the 
mainstream.  (Why,  the  very  system  that  fak¬ 
ed  us  into  drinking  and  drugging  to  feel 
good  about  ourselves  in  the  first  place  has 
now  specially  tailored  a  treatment  plan 
that’ll  talk  us  into  being  totally  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  chemical  dependency!) 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I’m  no  dilettante 
academic,  no  armchair  comfort-zone 
radical.  I’ve  done  my  share  of  hand- 
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By  Pam  Mitchell 

n  mid- 1989,  after  a  few  years  of  meeting 
regularly  at  a  local  restaurant  in  Boston 
to  provide  each  other  with  mutual  sup¬ 
port,  members  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Labor  Activists  Network  (GALLAN)  decid¬ 
ed  to  bring  their  agenda  out  of  the  back 
booth  at  Doyles  Cafe  and  into  the  public 
eye.  The  result  was  evidence  of  what  a  small 
band  of  seasoned  organizers  can  pull  off 
when  they  put  their  minds  to  it.  The  group, 
which  at  that  time  had  about  a  dozen  active 
members,  organized  last  October’s  highly 
successful  joint  fundraiser  for  the  United 
Farmworkers  Union  and  the  Fenway  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center’s  new  HIV  facility;  in 
dramatic  llth-hour  negotiations  under 
threat  of  calling  off  the  benefit,  group 
members  brought  together  representatives 
of  the  building  trades  and  the  Fenway  and 
garnered  a  pledge  that  the  health  center 
would  utilize  union  labor  in  its  share  of  con¬ 
struction  work  on  its  new  building. 

The  combined  events  —  the  negotiations 
and  the  benefit  —  were  a  major  step  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  multiplicity  of  concerns  the 
group  had  been  talking  about  for  all  those 
years  at  Doyles.  I  spoke  with  several 
GALLAN  members  about  what  the  Fen¬ 
way/Farm  Workers  events  accomplished, 
what  brought  each  of  them  to  GALLAN, 
and  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Gerry  Thomas  is  a  mental  health  assistant 
and  the  vice  president  of  her  local 
(AFSCME  Local  470),  which  represents  800 
mental  health  clinic  employees.  She  helped 
organize  GALLAN  in  1986  after  a  distress¬ 
ing  (and  somewhat  prototypical)  experience 
of  invisibility  within  the  leftist  labor  com¬ 
munity.  “I’d  gone  to  a  conference  put  on  by 
Labor  Notes,  a  progressive  labor  publica¬ 
tion  out  of  Detroit.  It  was  an  exciting  event 
in  many  ways,  but  by  the  end  I  was  feeling 
pretty  shitty.  Various  caucuses  had  met 
throughout  the  weekend,  but  the  gay  and 
lesbian  caucus  was  the  last  thing  scheduled, 
after  everything  else  had  closed.  And  they 
changed  the  location  three  times  without 
making  any  announcements.  Half  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  participated  had  to  leave  early  to 
catch  planes.  Obviously  we  had  no  credibili¬ 
ty;  it  was  a  humiliating  experience.  Five  of 
us  did  manage  to  find  each  other,  including 
a  woman  who  was  part  of  a  gay  and  lesbian 
labor  activist  group  that  had  come  together 
in  New  York.  What  had  just  happened  at 
the  conference  made  it  clear  to  me  why 
something  like  that  was  needed.  When  I 
came  back  to  Boston,  I  talked  with  other  gay 
people  who  had  various  similar  stories  to 
tell.  We  decided  it  was  time  to  meet.” 

Gerry  Scoppettuolo,  a  GALLAN  founder 
and  long-time  union  organizer  who  now 
does  health  and  safety  workplace  education 
in  North  Carolina,  supplied  a  little  more 
history.  “I  had  done  a  workshop  in  1978  on 
organizing  and  rights  in  the  workplace  as 
part  of  Boston  Gay  Pride  Week,  and  several 
of  us  did  a  workshop  on  lesbian  and  gay 
trade  unionism  at  the  New  England  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Conference  in  1981.  A  number  of 
gay  and  lesbian  people  at  those  workshops 
were  active  in  their  unions,  but  had  never 
before  been  in  a  place  where  they  could  be 
both  lesbian  or  gay  activists  and  union  ac¬ 
tivists.  Later  on,  we  were  able  to  build  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Coors  boycott  and  of 
activist  groups  in  New  York  and  on  the  West 
Coast  to  recreate  that  environment  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  with  GALLAN.” 

“I  needed  a  place  to  bitch  to  other  queers 
about  how  tiring  it  was  to  organize  and  be 
closeted,”  says  Nancy  Marks,  another 


GALLAN  founder  and  director  of  organ¬ 
izing  for  SEIU  (Service  Employees  Interna¬ 
tional  Union)  Local  509,  which  represents 
11,000  public  sector  service  professionals. 
“I’m  part  of  the  staff  union  and  we  have 
sexual  preference  language  in  our  own  con¬ 
tract,  so  I  can’t  be  fired  for  being  a  lesbian,” 
says  Nancy.  “I  came  out  at  the  union  im¬ 
mediately.  To  be  completely  closeted  while 
doing  union  work,  while  helping  other  peo¬ 
ple  empower  themselves  and  find  their 
voice,  would  have  been  too  much  of  a  con¬ 
tradiction.  But  as  a  rule,  I  don’t  come  out  to 
the  people  I’m  organizing,  because  it  can 
backfire  and  discredit  the  union.  I  hate  that. 
I  feel  comfortable  being  a  lesbian,  and  I 
don’t  like  feeling  like  I’m  always  covering 
my  back.  I  needed  GALLAN  for  the  sup¬ 
port.” 

“At  the  first  GALLAN  meeting  I  went  to 
I  was  really  surprised  at  how  few  people  in 
the  room  I  knew,”  says  Susan  Moir,  bus 
driver  and  shop  steward  for  United  Steel 
Workers  Local  8751.  “I’d  been  involved 
in  labor  stuff  for  over  five  years  at  that 
point.  There  were  some  people  whose  faces 
I’d  seen,  two  or  three  of  whom  I  had  no  idea 
were  lesbians. 

“We  had  a  couple  of  problems  from  the 
‘git,’  ”  Susan  continues.  “All  we  knew 
about  each  other  was  that  we  were  pro¬ 
union  and  we  were  queer  —  we  didn’t 
necessarily  share  each  other’s  politics  or  ex¬ 
perience.  The  second  problem  was  that  we 
were  a  network  of  activists,  so  people 
already  have  too  much  work.  We  made 
some  initial  calls  to  organize  a  forum  about 
Paul  Cronan  [a  phone  company  worker 
with  AIDS  who  was  being  harassed]  and 
Robert  Jackson  —  the  Black  gay  firefighter 
who  was  being  harassed  —  but  we  couldn’t 
make  it  happen.  We  spent  the  better  part  of 
that  year  beating  up  on  each  other  about 
why  we  weren’t  getting  anything  done,  and 
then  those  who  remained  settled  on  becom¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  social  group.” 

In  f989,  when  local  lesbian  activist  Jenifer 
Firestone  approached  GALLAN  members 
with  her  idea  for  a  joint  Fenway/Farm 
Workers  benefit,  they  decided  they  were 
ready  for  concrete  action  and  visibility. 
“We  had  just  gotten  a  real  kick  in  the  butt,” 
says  Susan  Moir.  “A  group  of  progressive 
labor  people  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
state  of  the  movement,  post-Question  2  [the 
proposal  to  repeal  the  prevailing  wage  that 
had  just  been  resoundingly  defeated  on  the 
Massachusetts  ballot].  Women  and  pro¬ 
gressive  leadership  in  communities  of  color 
and  the  progressive  labor  community  had 
just  put  ‘No  on  2’  over  the  top.  We  got 
together  to  ask  ourselves  a  lot  of  big  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  to  do  next,  none  of  which 
got  answered.  But  what  was  clear  to  the  four 
lesbians  in  the  crowded  room  was  that  the 
meeting  did  not  reflect  the  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  of  progressive  labor  leadership  in  this 
city.  The  organizers  of  the  meeting  were  our 
friends.  They’d  made  a  dumb  mistake,  and 
we  let  them  know  it.  They  invited  more  of  us 
the  next  time.  But  we  had  to  ask  ourselves, 
‘How  come  they  don’t  know  we’re  here?’ 
And  we  had  to  admit  that  unless  they  drop¬ 
ped  into  Doyles  on  a  Thursday  night,  there 
was  no  reason  for  them  to  know.  The  ben¬ 
efit  was  a  way  for  us  to  put  ourselves  on  the 
map.” 

“The  issue  of  health  seemed  like  a  ideal 
meeting  ground  between  the  labor  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  gay  and  lesbian  community.” 
says  Gerry  Thomas,  “and  those  two  groups 
Continued  on  page  17 
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When  the  shoes  don’t  fit 


Class  and  race  in  the  workplace 

By  Charles  Henry  Fuller 


Ever  try  on  a  stunning  pair  of  shoes  only 
to  discover  they  are  too  tight?  You  pop 
one  of  those  bad  boys  off,  check  the 
size  one  more  time,  and  see  that  the 
obstreperous  loafer  ought  to  fit  you  perfect¬ 
ly.  Maybe  it  will  stretch?  With  a  wince,  you 
jam  your  foot  back  into  this  shoe,  limp  to 
the  mirror,  and  frown  at  your  socks  bulging 
over  the  tops  like  sausages.  You  are  about  to 
concede  defeat  when  you  catch  the  sales 
clerk  smirking  as  he  walks  toward  you  with 
the  empty  box.  “Wrap  them  up,”  you  tell 
the  smarmy  little  twerp.  And  in  a  few 
moments  you  are  the  proud  owner  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive,  too-tight  pair  of  shoes  that  your 
vanity  would  not  let  you  pass  up. 

Issues  of  race,  sex  and  class  in  the 
workplace  can  be  a  lot  like  that  too-tight 
pair  of  shoes.  Our  vanity  does  not  want  to 
admit  that  equality  is  a  legal  rather  than 
social  reality  on  the  job.  As  a  black,  gay  pro¬ 
fessional,  I  have  collected  my  share  of  emo¬ 
tional  bruises  at  work,  mostly  because  I 
know  at  some  deep  level  my  job  ought  to  fit 
me  better  than  it  does.  Certainly  I  have  the 
skills,  the  experience  and  the  personal  drive 
to  be  a  star  performer;  in  fact,  last  year 
senior  management  singled  me  out  as  an 
outstanding  contributor.  If  these  things  are 
true,  why  do  my  shoes  pinch  so  much  of  the 
time? 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex.  In  the 
workplace,  race  complicates  things  just  as 
surely  as  sex  does.  But  over  the  last  15  years 
many  of  us  have  become  adept  in  confron¬ 
ting  these  two  matters.  Even  if  we  have  not 
become  completely  comfortable  in  one 
another’s  embrace,  at  least  we  understand 
that  a  dialogue  is  necessary  to  help  us  ap¬ 
preciate  our  differences.  Unfortunately,  our 
hard-won  lessons  in  these  two  areas  are  not 
evenly  applied  to  issues  of  class.  We  offend 
others  without  knowing  it  and  smart  from 
other’s  blatant  assumptions  about  our  class 
backgrounds.  Yet  we  are  slow  to  find  our 
voices  and  set  things  right. 

As  the  less  arrogant  child  of  presumption, 
an  assumption  is  a  statement  we  accept  or 
suppose  to  be  true  without  proof  or 
demonstration.  For  example,  most  of  Us 
assume  we  will  wake  up  tomorrow  morning, 
although  we  have  no  guarantee  this  will  be 
the  case.  Like  most  assumptions,  we  make 
this  one  because  to  consider  other 
possibilities  would  be  troublesome  and  re¬ 
quire  too  much  conscious  thought.  So  not 
all  assumptions  are  bad;  this  mental  short- 
had  frequently  saves  our  attention  for 
weightier  issues.  Yet  when  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  this  “no  thought”  thinking 
diminishes  our  ability  to  discern  meaningful 
differences.  Let  me  explain. 

Most  of  my  co-workers  assume  that  I  am 
just  like  them,  that  is,  professional  and  mid¬ 
dle  class.  Though  I  try  to  disabuse  them  of 
the  notion,  many  also  assume  that  I  am 
straight.  (There  is  simply  no  coming  out  of 
the  closet  with  some  people!)  And  while  they 
would  be  shocked  to  hear  it,  many  of  the 
people  1  work  with  assume  that  1  am  white, 
too.  Anyone  who  has  seen  me  is  already 
shouting  preposterous  to  this  last  claim,  but 
hear  me  out. 

Those  of  us  trying  to  find  our  way  in  the 
chaotic  world  of  corporate  America  are  told 
to  ignore  personal  differences  and  to 
emulate  the  outstanding  performances  of 
those  peers  who  are  becoming  Masters  of 
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the  Universe.  Our  managers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  our  uneasiness  when  they  say  the 
would  love  to  clone  this  or  that  star  per¬ 
former.  For  me,  such  “cloning”  has  terrify¬ 
ing  implications  when  you  consider  what  the 
company  man,  the  regular  Joe  with  eyes  on 
the  prize,  is  actually  like.  He’s  white,  he’s 
straight,  and  he’s  definitely  middle  class. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years,  many  com¬ 
panies  have  written  policies  and  procedures 
which  may  help  us  in  resolving  issues  of  race 
and  sex  in  the  workplace.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  watch  our  backs.  The  person  who 
challenges  the  status  quo  and  not  the 
bigoted  co-worker  is  the  one  most 
vulnerable  to  reprisals.  One  thing  is  certain: 
managers  dislike  handling  both  human  rela¬ 
tions  issues  and  the  employees  who  insist 
they  deal  with  these  problems.  But  things 
are  getting  better.  Though  business  people 
are  used  to  finding  ways  around  the  publish¬ 
ed  rules,  at  least  company  policies  about 
racial  and  sexual  matters  are  getting  written 
and  grudgingly  enforced.  Where  insensitivi¬ 
ty  to  issues  of  class  or  blatant  class 
discrimination  are  concerned,  we  are  still  on 
our  own. 

Because  I  dress  as  they  do,  speak  as  they 
do,  and  understand  the  necessities  of  the 
business  as  they  do,  most  of  my  co-workers 
think  that  l  am  just  like  they  are.  Of  course, 
in  the  ways  I  have  described,  I  am.  But  my 
perceptions  have  been  shaped  and  colored 
by  experiences  to  which  they  have  never  had 
to  give  more  than  academic  consideration. 
The  truth  is  I  am  not  white,  I  am  not 
straight,  and  I  have  not  been  middle  class 
for  much  more  than  a  decade. 

I  grew  up  poor  —  not  in  grinding  poverty 
but  with  serious  financial  constraints  just 
the  same.  My  parents  were  transplanted 
Southerners  who  put  down  roots  in  the 
North,  hoping  against  all  odds  that 
America,  for  once,  would  indeed  be 
America  and  help  them  build  a  better  life. 
Though  Mom  and  Dad  were  laborers  with 
very  little  formal  education,  they  were  ex¬ 
traordinarily  intelligent,  hard  working,  and 
resourceful.  I  still  marvel  that  so  much  of 
what  I  know  about  the  world  —  how  to  be 
black  and  male  and  successful  in  it  —  I 
learned  from  them,  “Can’t  no  one  bring  out 
of  you  what  ain’t  in  you,”  they  used  to  say. 

And  my  parents  were  ambitious.  Through 
sheer  nerve  they  bought  a  house  in  a  white 
suburb  that  did  not  welcome  them,  filled 
their  home  with  as  many  middle-class 
chachkes  as  they  could  find,  and  tried  to 
push  their  children  as  far  up  the  social  lad¬ 
der  as  they  could.  To  my  parents,  class,  and 
not  money  alone,  equaled  power.  My  sister 
and  I  accepted  their  dream  of  upward 
mobility,  completed  college  and  are  now 
both  working  professionals.  My  brothers, 
who  were  less  enamored  of  this  dream,  are 
steadily  employed  in  more  modest  jobs  with 
limited  growth  potential.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
generation,  my  family  has  gone  from  being 
barely  grammar  school  educated  laborers  to 
Master’s  level  professionals.  Our  family 
dialogue  exists  in  a  vertiginous  world  that  is 
framed  by  great  pride,  love,  smoldering  en¬ 
vy,  and  an  acute  sense  of  dislocation.  My 
personal  negotiations  through  this  familial 
minefield,  for  all  its  pain  and  uncertainty, 
have  been  an  excellent  training  ground  for  a 
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With  the  confidence  other 
women  have  given  me 


Education  and  responsibility 

By  Cindy  Lanane 

ithout  the  educated  women  in  my 
life  who  introduced  me  to  feminism 
and  showed  me  how  to  mobilize 
against  an  unfair  system,  I  would  not  be 
writing  this  article.  I  believe  that  people  who 
have  an  education  have  the  responsibility  to 
use  it  to  bring  about  change. 

I  come  from  a  large  working  class  family 
in  Indiana  where  busy  hands  were  needed  all 
the  time.  Reading  was  not  a  familiar  or  en¬ 
couraged  activity.  When  I  was  little,  Mom 
made  most  of  our  clothes.  My  parents  ran  a 
dry  cleaning  business,  and  my  mother  also 
did  alterations  for  people  who  brought  their 
clothes  in  for  cleaning.  After  returning 
home  from  work,  Dad  would  be  talking 
with  people  from  the  neighborhood  about 
getting  street  lights  in  the  alley,  or  about 
changing  the  speed  limit  sign  because  there 
were  so  many  little  kids  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  lived  a  couple  of  blocks 
from  the  General  Motors  factories,  which 
made  the  streets  quite  busy. 

School  was  difficult  for  me.  My  grades 
were  usually  D’s  and  F’s,  with  a  couple  of 
C’s  in  science  and  religion.  The  teachers  said 
I  had  some  kind  of  slow  learning  disability 
and  placed  me  in  the  classes  where  most  of 
us  came  from  large  families  and  wore 
clothes  made  by  our  mothers.  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  do  homework  and  ended  up  going  to 
summer  school  for  two  summers  so  I 
wouldn’t  fail. 

The  most  important  thing  when  I 
graduated  high  school  was  to  make  a  choice 
about  my  life.  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
state  college,  but  they  told  me  I  had  to  wait  a 
semester  before  starting  because  my  grades 
were  so  low.  Another  clear  label  that  I  was 
dumb.  I  lasted  two  semesters  there  before 
flunking  out.  I  had  two  choices  left:  work  or 
get  married.  Working  at  the  factories  was 
always  an  option,  or  secretarial  school.  But 
somehow  I  knew  I  just  couldn’t  do  either  of 
those  things.  And  because  I  was  a  queer,  I 
knew  marriage  was  not  a  way  out.  I  finally 
joined  VISTA,  because  it  was  impressed  on 
my  child’s  heart  early  on  to  help  people 
worse  off  than  myself. 

I  read  my  first  book,  The  Jungle,  when  I 
first  joined  VISTA  because  I  needed  to  read 
it  for  a  seminar.  I  actually  never  finished  it 
because  they  gave  us  only  two  weeks  to  read 
it.  There  was  no  way  I  could  read  250  pages 
in  two  months,  let  alone  two  weeks.  My 
future  co-workers  told  me  the  story  line  so  I 
would  be  prepared  for  the  seminar. 

After  Vista  I  never  went  back  home.  I 
held  various  jobs,  trying  to  stay  away  from 
secretarial  work  or  any  other  kind  of  work 
that  held  me  bound  inside.  I  tried  breaking 
into  the  “male  trades”:  heating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  and  also  landscaping.  To  soften 
the  blows  from  working  in  such  unfamiliar 
and  lonely  territory,  I  drank  and  drugged  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  For  many  years  I  did  that 
to  repress  the  innate  anger  that  came  with 
seeing  that  what  my  life  was  offering  me  was 
not  what  1  wanted  or  dreamed  of. 

I  was  working  as  a  maintenance  mechanic 
in  Durham,  North  Carolina  when  I  met  a 
woman  who  went  to  Duke.  She  introduced 
me  to  feminism.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
people  who  told  me  I  was  intelligent.  She 
became  my  lover,  helping  me  through  my 
first  years  of  recovery.  By  advocating  for 
me,  she  helped  me  realize  I’ve  been  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  women  all  my  life  and  that  I 
wanted  to  continue  being  an  advocate  for 
women  and  for  my  own  people. 

My  lover  encouraged  me  to  get  my 
bachelor’s  degree  at  35.  I  attended  an  adult 
degree  program  at  Vermont  College.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Adrienne  Rich  and  Karl  Marx,  I 
began  to  see  and  identify  with  the  larger  pic¬ 
ture.  That  we  may  all  be  born  equal  but 
where  and  how  we  grow  is  not  at  all  equal. 
That  the  simplest  understanding  of  my 
parents  was  the  same  as  Marx’s:  that 
everyone  should  own  their  own  home. 

Having  enough  common  sense  to  know 
my  own  academic  deficiencies,  I  never 
dreamed  of  more  than  receiving  my  B.A. 
However,  my  teacher  from  Vermont  Col¬ 
lege,  the  writer  Melanie  Kaye-Kantrowitz, 
did  not  agree.  She  and  Irena  Klepfisz,  who 
was  also  teaching  at  Vermont  College,  of¬ 
fered  me  a  scholarship  to  go  to  graduate 
school  wherever  I  chose.  With  that  support. 


as  well  as  the  emotional  and  monetary  sup¬ 
port  of  my  present  lover,  I  applied  to  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

But  I  had  a  lot  of  debts,  including  a 
defaulted  undergraduate  student  loan.  I 
found  I  couldn’t  get  any  financial  aid  for 
graduate  school  until  my  defaulted  loan  was 
paid  in  full.  My  lover  helped  me  deal  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  working  out 
an  arrangement  so  I  could  get  the  loans  I 
needed.  It  took  months  to  settle  that  and  for 
awhile  it  seemed  as  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go 
to  school. 

But  the  doors  finally  opened  for  me  and  I 
was  walking  though  them.  Scared,  unsure  of 
my  ability,  but  with  the  confidence  that 
other  women  had  given  me.  In  the  first  few 
weeks,  everyone  seemed  more  concerned 
about  impressing  the  teachers  with  what 
they  already  knew,  instead  of  discovering 
what  we  were  there  to  learn.  I  couldn’t  even 
express  myself  with  the  words  they  used.  I’d 
make  a  list  of  some  of  them  and  look  them 
up  when  I  got  home.  I  finally  realized  that 
what  the  teachers  wanted  was  an  integration 
of  our  life  experiences  with  the  theoretical 
terms  they  were  giving  us.  This  was  as  easy 
for  me  as  putting  a  bicycle  chain  on  the 
sprocket  in  order  to  make  the  wheels  turn. 

I  began  to  notice  people  in  my  classes  who 
seemed  to  know  something  about  me  that  I 
was  not  aware  of.  Could  they  see  that  I  was  a 
dyke?  Was  it  the  way  I  expressed  myself?  I 
remembered  an  experience  I  had  when  I 
worked  on  a  collective  in  the  women’s  com¬ 
munity.  Four  women  on  the  collective  told 
me  that  the  way  I  express  myself  made  them 
feel  intimidated,  that  I  always  seemed 
angry.  I  was  taken  aback.  I  always  felt  that 
what  you  believe  in,  you  say  with  passion, 
you  speak  from  the  heart,  not  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  This  is  how  my  folks  communicate, 
this  is  what  I  know  as  being  open,  focused 
and  truthful.  This  time  around  I  understood 
that  class  is  a  major  part  of  how  we  hear  and 
understand  each  other. 

Sexist  literature,  homophobic  theories 
and  blatant  racial  and  class  discrimination 
unfolded  into  our  privileged  education.  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  at  school  with  teachers 
interested  enough  and  open  enough  to  at 
least  look  at  these  isms  and  place  them  in  a  a 
systematic  view  of  our  socialization.  Not 
that  all  was  rosy:  it  was  not  multicultural  or 
multiracial,  nor  were  different  classes 
represented  equally.  But  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  a  few  steps  along  the  journey 
to  the  respect  and  support  for  these  dif¬ 
ferences. 

To  me,  graduate  school  was  like  opening 
up  an  unexpected  birthday  present,  or  like 
the  surprising  warmth  of  a  50  degree  day  in 
December.  Other  students  seemed  to  be 
swarmed  by  a  pressure  I  didn’t  feel.  I  picked 
up  on  that  nervous  energy,  but  I  didn’t  share 
the  feelings.  I  saw  school  as  a  gift,  including 
all  the  time  consuming  hours  it  took,  all  the 
feelings  of  anger  for  not  being  able  to  spend 
Saturdays  with  my  lover,  or  pet  my  cats  who 
lay  on  my  bed  as  I  worked.  I  was  happy  to 
feel  the  structured  demands,  the  frailty  of 
my  untrained  mind,  and  the  inner  pressures 
that  comes  from  one’s  own  need  to  perform. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  do  not  come 
from  the  same  class  background  as  me 
didn’t  ask  me  much  about  school.  If  they 
did,  they’d  say,  “I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  glad  when 
break  comes,”  or  “I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  glad 
when  it’s  all  over.”  They  didn’t  understand 
the  combination  of  stamina,  endurance, 
pleasure,  and  struggle  I  was  feeling. 
Couldn’t  they  understand  that  this  is 
something  I  was  doing  because  other  women 
helped  me  get  here,  supported  me  through 
my  doubts,  encouraged  me  to  continue  and 
move  on?  I  felt  they  didn’t  want  to  know 
about  my  pleasure  because  they  would  not 
be  able  to  romanticize  my  working  class 
background.  I  was  becoming  part  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  they  thought  they  had  to  give  up  in 
order  to  be  political. 

Many  of  the  people  who  graduated  with 
me  will  go  into  private  practice,  work  only 
with  the  worried  well  in  the  arena  of  life  they 
are  familiar  with.  To  me,  having  a  MSW 
(Masters  of  Social  Work)  means  I  am  able 
to  work  effectively  with  my  people,  using 
my  abilities  to  bring  about  change.  I  will 
always  be  committed  to  working/poor  peo- 
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Interviewed  by  Randy  Albelda 

Carole  Ann  Fer  and  Annie  Hoffman 
became  friends  after  meeting  at  a  glaze 
chemistry  workshop  fifteen  years  ago.  Two 
years  later  they  decided  to  start  a  business 
together  and  opened  Clayground,  a  pottery 
studio  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Since  then  their 
craftwork  has  stocked  the  shelves  of  a  high 
percentage  of  the  lesbian/gay/bisexual  and 
progressive  homes  of  the  Boston  area  while 
their  storefront  has  provided  the  community 
with  an  invaluable  informal  meeting  space 
and  gossip  center.  In  the  interview  that 
follows,  lesbian  political  economist  Randy 
Albelda  queries  Carole  and  Annie  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  cross-class,  cross¬ 
ethnic  relationship  between  business  part¬ 
ners. 

Randy:  I  want  to  start  with  a  basic  question. 
How  would  you  describe  your  class 
background? 

Annie:  1  would  define  it  as  upper  class.  Both 
my  mother’s  and  father’s  families  have  been 
in  this  country  since  the  early  1700s.  My 
mother’s  family  invested  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  in  the  railroads  early  on.  My 
father’s  grandfather  made  a  million  dollars 
selling  steel  to  the  New  York  City  subways. 
The  money  I’ve  inherited  comes  from  my 
mother’s  side  of  the  family,  and  my  mother 
has  been  able  to  live  off  of  the  surplus 
wealth  that  has  accumulated.  I  went  to 
private  schools,  I  travelled  on  vacations,  liv¬ 
ed  in  Italy  for  two  years.  Along  with  the 
women’s  movement,  my  class  background 
instilled  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  could  do 
whatever  1  wanted  to  do.  My  father  is  a  col¬ 
lege  professor,  so  obviously  his  salary  didn’t 
determine  our  class  definition.  But  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  assumption  that  the  children 
would  all  go  to  college.  All  my  siblings  have 
masters  degrees. 

Carole:  I  come  from  an  immigrant,  working 
class  background.  We  always  had  plenty  of 
food.  My  mother  would  make  my  clothes 
for  me  because  we  couldn’t  afford  to  get  the 
things  I  wanted  (I  had  expensive  tastes  at  a 
young  age  —  something  I’ve  continued  to 
develop!).  But  I  wouldn’t  say  I  grew  up 
“wanting”  in  the  bigger  picture.  My  parents 
are  Holocaust  survivors  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1950.  They  worked  in  a  garment 
factory  in  Roxbury  until  1982. 

Randy:  Many  immigrant  families  tend  to 
skip  generations  class-wise.  The  second 
generation  will  pick  up  on  the  class  values  of 
the  pre-immigrant  family.  What  was  your 
parents’  class  background  before  they  came 
to  this  country? 

Carole:  Both  came  from  “shtetl”  life  in 
Eastern  Europe.  My  father  came  from  a  farm¬ 
ing  family  of  ten  generations  of  tailors  in  a 
small  village.  On  my  mother’s  side,  her 
mother  had  a  drygoods/pastry  shop  and  her 
father  was  a  “ragman”  who  travelled 
around  selling  cloth.  My  mother  apprentic¬ 
ed  as  a  seamstress  and  my  father  came  to  her 
home  town  to  learn  tailoring.  That’s  how 
they  met. 

Randy:  So  they  were  both  artisans,  crafts¬ 
people,  but  working  class.  And  when  they 
came  to  this  country  they... 

Carole:  Jewish  Services  helped  them  find 
jobs  in  a  garment  factory  here  in  Boston, 
where  they  worked  together  for  forty  more 
years  until  they  retired.  They  could  never  do 
what  my  mother  always  wanted,  which  was 
to  have  a  small  business  —  a  cleaning  and 
alterations  shop. 

Annie:  Hearing  you  tell  your  story  made  me 
think  about  how  your  ethnic  and  cultural 
identification  comes  out  a  lot  quicker 
because  you  identify  as  “other.”  I’ve  had  to 
train  myself  to  say  that  I’m  white  and  that  I 
come  from  a  Christian  background  because 
WASP  culture  in  this  country  is  so 
“normal.” 

Carole:  Dominant. 

Annie:  Dominant,  yes,  thank  you. 

Randy:  Where  did  you  grow  up? 

Annie:  I  grew  up  here  in  Cambridge,  in  a 
large  house  in  the  wealthiest  part  of  town.  I 
attended  a  private  all-girls  school,  with 
twenty  kids  in  my  class. 

Carole:  I  grew  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Charles  River,  in  Mattapan  and  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury,  which  at  that  time  was 
predominantly  Jewish,  with  a  small  number 
of  African  Americans  beginning  to  settle 
there.  I  had  two  sets  of  friends:  my  im¬ 
migrant,  Holocaust  survivor  friends  and 
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then  my  friends  from  public  schools. 

Randy:  The  failure  rate  for  small  businesses 
is  incredibly  high  —  90  percent  the  first  year 
and  50  percent  within  the  next  five  years 
after  that,  and  even  higher  for  women.  Yet 
you  two  have  managed  to  work  together  and 
run  a  small  business  for  the  last  thirteen 
years.  In  what  ways  has  coming  from  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  affected  the  ways  you’ve  gone 
about  working  together? 

Carole:  For  a  long  time  we  talked  about 
“equalizing”  our  working  relationship 
economically.  Our  initial  dollar  investment 
was  equal,  and  we  took  the  same  salaries 
and  put  in  the  same  hours.  Then  we  realized 
that  in  calling  this  an  “equal”  situation  we 
were  denying  our  backgrounds,  our  relative 
access  to  money,  our  obligations  outside  of 
Clayground. 

Annie:  Carole’s  initial  investment  had  come 
from  working  and  saving.  When  we  opened 
the  store,  she  continued  to  waitress  four 
nights  a  week,  and  I  put  in  extra  store  hours. 
From  my  class  perspective  it  was  important 
for  me  to  feel  like  I  wasn’t  supporting 
Carole  and  to  feel  like  it  wasn’t  because  of 
my  inherited  money  that  we  had  the  store. 
For  a  lot  of  years  I  had  to  prove  to  myself 
that  I  was  a  potter,  struggling  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  just  like  anyone  else.  Over  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  it  became  evident  that  this  was 
not  the  way  to  equalize  a  situation  that  was 
unfair  from  the  start. 

Carole:  And  from  my  own  class 
background,  I  had  to  prove  that  I  didn’t 
need  Annie’s  help  to  get  by,  that  I  had  been 
totally  selfsufficient  before  I  met  her  and 
could  continue  to  be  so. 

Annie:  It  worked  out  really  well.  It  helped 
the  self-esteem  of  each  of  us,  and  it  was  very 
functional. 

Randy:  It  actually  seems  like  kind  of  a  set-up 
for  disaster.  Here’s  somebody  working  an 
incredible  amount  of  hours  to  stay  in  the 
same  place  as  somebody  who  doesn’t  have 
to  work  that  amount  of  hours  and  refuses  to 
tap  the  resources  that  she  has.  Were  you 
resentful,  Carole? 

Carole:  No,  I  was  initially  intrigued  and  at¬ 
tracted  by  our  differences.  Annie  was  my 
best  friend,  and  I  felt  very  supported  and 
understood  by  her.  In  my  mind,  her  money 
was  her  money.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
it  should  be  different. 

Annie:  I  was  giving  the  bulk  of  my  unearned 
money  to  the  Haymarket  People’s  Fund  and 
living  off  of  about  $10,000  a  year  at  the 
time,  so  my  lifestyle  wasn’t  different  from 
Carole’s.  We  were  friends  committed  to  the 
same  workplace.  The  money  we  earned  sell¬ 
ing  pottery  was  our  money.  To  have  a 
business  that  was  breaking  even,  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  money  off  my  own  labor,  was  thilling  to 
me. 

Carole:  We  were  both  excited.  Someone 
wanted  our  pottery  enough  to  actually  pay 
for  it!  That  was  the  common  ground  for  us 
at  Clayground.  For  me  ten  dollars  as  a 
waitress  had  a  completely  different 
significance  than  ten  dollars  through  my  art¬ 
work. 

Annie:  The  bottom  line  was  that  we  were  try¬ 


ing  to  create  a  way  in  which  we  could  both 
work  with  clay,  which  is  a  hard  thing  to  do 
in  this  society.  The  number  of  “potters” 
who  succeed  is  fairly  small.  It’s  amazing  to 
me  that  doing  pottery  is  now  considered  an 
“alternative”  profession,  because  it’s  one 
of  the  oldest  professions  known  to  human 
beings  on  this  earth,  and  in  Marxist  terms 
it’s  a  very  unalienated  process.  We’re  in¬ 
volved  in  every  step  of  the  process.  We  don’t 
dig  our  clay,  but  we  wedge  it  and  throw  it 
and  fire  it  and  sell  it.  To  me  there’s  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  that,  my  (bi)sexuality  and  my 
sense  of  power  in  the  world.  I  think  of 
myself  as  being  in  control  of  choices  in  my 
life. 

Carole:  I’ve  never  heard  you  make  that  con¬ 
nection  with  our  work  before.  It’s  a  perfect 
example  of  you  coming  from  a  privileged 
white  background,  that  you  can  believe  that 
you  can  be  in  control.  I  think  it’s  really  great 
for  you,  but  for  me  the  idea  of  being  in  full 
control  couldn’t  be  more  foreign.  I  have  a 
perennial  sense  that  at  some  moment 
somebody  in  some  corner  could  completely 
destroy  my  life.  That  feeling  comes  from  be¬ 
ing  a  woman  and  a  lesbian  and  from  being 
Jewish,  and  very  much  from  being  the 
daughter  of  two  Holocaust  survivors. 

Randy:  So  your  ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality 
have  all  affected  your  class  position  and 
your  class  perceptions. 

Carole:  Being  a  lesbian  and  therefore  not  be¬ 
ing  connected  to  a  man’s  greater  earning 
power  certainly  influences  my  economic 
status.  But  in  many  ways,  being  in  the  safety 
and  the  comfort  of  Clayground  made  my 
coming  out  a  lot  easier.  I  haven’t  had  to  deal 
with  co-workers’  homophobia,  and  we  have 
a  lot  of  supportive  customers  from  the  gay 
community.  If  I  were  in  the  9-to-5  world,  as 
a  woman,  as  a  Jew,  as  a  lesbian,  I  would 
have  to  spend  more  of  my  time  fighting  my 
own  internalized  oppression,  as  well  as  deal¬ 
ing  with  other  people’s  privilege  and  my 
own  well-founded  fears  of  losing  my  job.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  as  a  business  we’re 
very  exposed  to  the  public.  Anybody  can 
walk  into  the  store,  and  we  have  experienced 
harassment  on  occasion:  we’ve  had  our  win¬ 
dows  broken  and  customers  have  reacted  to 
the  posters  on  our  walls. 

Randy:  How  would  you  define  your  class 
status  now? 

Caroie:  I  can’t  fully  define  myself  as  work¬ 
ing  class  any  more.  My  income  is  very  small, 
yet  my  sensibility  is. ..I’d  call  it  artist  class: 
hot-dog  salary  with  caviar  taste! 

Annie:  I  don’t  believe  that  my  labor  and  my 
earning  capacity  as  a  woman  with  my  skills 
could  alter  my  class  identity.  In  my  mind,  I 
will  always  be  upper  class.  I  will  always  have 
the  values  I  grew  up  with,  my  access  to  in¬ 
herited  money  that  I  can  continue  to  give 
away,  access  to  my  family’s  summer  home. 
These  have  more  influence  than  the  fact  that 
I  now  live  in  a  middle-class  neighborhood 
and  that  I  run  a  store  that  might  traditional¬ 
ly  be  defined  as  petit  bourgeois.  Whereas, 
Carole,  I  hear  you  saying  that  you  feel  that 
your  class  status  has  changed. 

Carole:  It’s  shifted.  I  own  my  car,  I’ve 
travelled  to  Europe  and  Africa  on  Annie’s 
family’s  money,  I  own  part  of  this  building, 

I  have  access  to  Annie’s  family’s  summer 


home.  My  parents  have  also  accumulated  a 
little  bit  that  I’ll  inherit  someday,  and  I  live 
with  my  lover  who  contributes  more  to  our 
mutual  bills.  There  are  some  very  concrete 
ways  that  1  now  have  middle-class  status. 
Yet  in  some  ways  my  economic  power  feels 
diminished  from  when  I  was  younger;  I 
could  be  making  more  as  a  waitress  than  I’m 
earning  now.  It’s  my  choice  not  to.  I  don’t 
want  to  work  for  somebody  else,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  be  mistreated  either  by  people  who 
are  hungry  or  by  restaurant  owners. 

But  as  1  get  older,  I  grow  more  concerned 
about  the  future.  And  what  if  1  want  to  have 
a  child?  The  Jewish  immigrant  in  the  back 
of  my  head  is  saying,  “You’re  stupid.  What 
are  you  doing,  almost  40  years  old  and  living 
on  $10,000  with  no  pension?  You  should 
have  more  security  in  your  life.”  There’s 
this  confusing  sense  of  having  and  not- 
having. 

Annie:  Carole  got  really  sick  in  1981,  and 
had  to  stop  waitressing.  The  business  at  that 
time  was  about  five  years  old;  we  were  star¬ 
ting  to  make  a  little  more  money.  Once 
Carole  got  out  of  the  hospital,  she  stopped 
g  waitressing  and  we  started  giving  her  a  big- 
£  ger  salary  than  me  so  that  she  could  make  a 
S'  living  from  the  store.  We  were  more  com- 
z.  mitted  to  one  another  and  to  working  out 
the  details  of  how  to  work  together  than  in 
buying  into  some  idea  of  receiving  an  equal 
salary. 

Carole:  We’re  not  talking  high  finance  here 
—  you  got  $75  and  I  got  $125! 

Annie:  Then,  after  having  owned  the 
business  for  seven  years,  we  decided  to  take 
ourselves  more  seriously.  This  building  was 
available  for  sale;  and  with  financial 
assistance  from  my  family  and  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  our  friends  and  my  lover 
at  the  time,  we  were  able  to  buy  it  and  ex¬ 
pand.  The  plan  was  that  we  would  own  the 
building  “halfsies”  —  our  names  would  be 
equally  on  the  deed. 

Carole:  When  Annie  said,  “I  want  for  us  to 
own  this  together,”  it  blew  my  mind.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  ownership  of  half  a  building  was  being 
handed  to  me.  I  said,  “No,  that  just  isn’t 
right.”  I  had  this  kind  of  working  class  pride 
that’s  as  ingrained  as  a  certain  upper  class 
snobbery  can  be,  and  that  can  work  against 
you  and  isolate  you.  It  still  seems  unreal  to 
me  eight  years  later,  like  Annie  is  “letting 
me”  be  here.  That’s  bullshit,  of  course,  but 
letting  go  of  those  old  concepts  of  power 
isn’t  easy.  In  my  mind,  Annie  still  has  more 
power  to  access  extra  money;  I  have  to  push 
myself  to  initiate  the  use  of  our  funds  for 
bonuses,  for  things  other  than  bills  and 
necessities. 

Annie:  We  see  our  financial  situations  dif¬ 
ferently.  We  look  in  our  bank  account  and  if 
we  have  two  thousand  dollars,  I  think,  “Oh, 
that’s  nothing,  we  have  to  save  more 
money!”  Carole  thinks,  “Oh,  what  a  big 
cushion!  Let’s  spend  it.” 

Randy:  How  do  your  class  backgrounds  af¬ 
fect  the  business  end  —  for  instance,  selling 
to  customers? 

Carole:  I’d  say  that  my  ten  years  of  waitress¬ 
ing  has  both  helped  and  hindered  my  ability 
to  do  sales.  I  can  get  very  impatient. 

Annie:  You’re  used  to  serving  people  more 
than  I  am,  though.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  raised  to  be  polite  all  the  time. 

Carole:  I’ve  now  graduated  from  the  Ann 
Hoffman  School  of  Socializing  and  Social 
Graces.  I  mingle  well  at  parties  and  when  I 
go  to  family  gatherings  at  Annie’s  summer 
home.  That  Smalltalk  ability  has  helped  me 
here  at  Clayground. 

Randy:  And  what  has  Carole  taught  you, 
Annie? 

Annie:  That  it’s  okay  if  we  don’t  open  the 
store  on  time!  I  was  raised  to  believe  that 
everything  had  to  look  okay:  if  we  said  we’d 
be  open  at  10,  we  should  be.  Carole’s  taught 
me  that  life  is  more  important  than  how 
things  look,  and  that  it’s  important  to  deal 
with  process  and  not  deny  tension. 

Carole:  And  from  Annie  I’ve  learned  to 
open  up  to  life  as  an  adventure,  to  take  risks 
and  to  explore. 

Randy:  And  what  still  feels  like  a  struggle? 

Annie:  I  get  scared  that  it’s  my  responsibility 
to  take  care  of  Carole  even  if  she’s  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  that.  At  the  moment,  we’re  hassling 
Continued  on  page  20 
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59e  sounds  like  a  dream 


Valerie  Miner 


Skepticism,  steel  mills 
and  everyday  stories 

An  interview  with  Valerie  Miner 


Disability  and  class 

By  Anonymous 

ifty-nine  cents  sounds  like  a  dream  to 
me  because  disabled  women  make  an 
average  of  15  cents  per  white  man’s 
dollar.  (Disabled  women  of  color  make  12 
cents  on  the  dollar,  white  disabled  women 
make  18  cents.) 

I  never  was  too  happy  about  the  financial 
gender  gap,  but  thanks  to  a  lot  of  reading, 
conniving,  and  awareness,  I  did  okay  when  1 
was  able-bodied.  Disability  is  a  different 
bind:  it’s  much  harder  to  get  around,  and 
actually  makes  the  burden  of  just  sexism 
and  homophobia  seem  mild. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  disabled  peo¬ 
ple,  last  time  I  checked,  was  70  percent.  And 
sometimes  it  feels  like  there’s  this  huge  con¬ 
spiracy  to  keep  us  in  our  place.  The  govern¬ 
ment  puts  us  in  the  worst  buildings  in  crime- 
ridden  neighborhoods  (they  think  only  trash 
lives  there,  but  they’re  wrong),  lets  wheel¬ 
chair  manufacturers  and  transporters 
charge  Pentagon  prices  for  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  services,  cuts  programs  so  much  it 
takes  three  months  to  get  medication,  allows 
gross  inefficiency  and  fraud  among  health 
care  providers  and  suppliers.  Then  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  kicks  in  by  continuing  to  build 
inaccessible  houses,  hotels,  buses  and  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Assuming  I’m  confident  and  strong 
enough  to  find  my  way  around  all  that  (after 
years  of  mind-numbing  prescription  drugs,  I 
doubt  it)  I’d  have  to  face  stress  on  the  job 
and  just  getting  to  it.  As  a  wheelchair  user 
with  a  severe  chronic  illness  I  feel  I  just  can’t 
do  that  and  stay  alive. 

(For  me,  staying  healthy  means  staying 
“stress-free,”  and  I  don’t  just  mean 
avoiding  stress  the  way  able-bodied  people 
do.  They  get  to  walk  it  off  —  I  can’t.  Stress 
just  worms  its  way  into  my  body  and  stays 
there.  If  I  allow  myself  to  get  too  angry,  or 
even  if  I  laugh  too  much,  I  get  spasms 
and/or  pain.) 

Even  if  I  could  get  a  job,  I’d  still  face 
Medicaid’s  various  work  disincentives.  The 
laws  are  probably  changing  yet  again,  but 
last  I  knew,  if  I  made  over  $300  a  month,  my 


services  were  cut. 

I  hate  to  say  I’m  trapped  in  Boston  (where 
there  is  some  accessible  housing  and  trans¬ 
portation),  tied  to  a  lousy  health  care  system 
(but  it’s  worse  elsewhere), and  I  don’t  see 
much  hope  of  getting  out  from  under  all  of 
this  either.  But  I  think  it’s  true. 

I  wonder  sometimes  who  gave  whom  the 
right  to  put  up  these  barriers,  and  why  are 
people  allowing  them  to  continue?  Is  it,  as  it 
sometimes  seems,  punishment  for  becoming 
disabled?  Punishment  for  having  worked? 
(I  get  fewer  extra  benefits  than  I  would  had  I 
never  worked.) 

The  above  theories  may  sound  nonsen¬ 
sical,  but  part  of  being  a  formerly  abused 
disabled  person  is  that  the  nonsensical 
makes  sense  —  but  that’s  another  story, 
kind  of. 

Re-reading  this  article  makes  me  realize 
just  how  deep  and  twisted  are  the  traps  for 
disabled  people,  and  how  much  economics 
has  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  my  abuse 
happened  and  lasted  as  long  as  it  did  because 
1)  I  didn’t  have  anywhere  to  go  —  in  part 
because  of  not  having  money,  2)  any  way  to 
get  anywhere  —  also  in  part  because  of 
money,  3)  the  drugs  made  it  impossible  to 
try  to  escape  anyway,  and  4)  who  was  going 
to  take  the  word  of  a  brain-damaged  lesbian 
against  an  established,  respected  hospital  or 
institution? 

I  do  want  to  say  that  in  the  eight  years  I’ve 
been  disabled,  I’ve  seen  huge  changes. 
Disabled  people  used  to  be  trapped  by  inac¬ 
cessibility  of  all  kinds  even  worse  than  this. 
And  don’t  get  me  wrong  —  I’ve  done  a 
whole  lot  of  healing  and  helping  other  peo¬ 
ple  since  I’ve  been  disabled,  especially  given 
my  parameters.  I  just  can’t  get  paid  for  any 
of  it.  □ 

The  author  writes  anonymously  because  she 
doesn’t  want  individual  solutions.  Law 
reform  and  accessibility  is  what  she  hopes  is 
in  the  future. 


Interview  by  Pam  Mitchell 

hen  I  went  to  a  reading  by  lesbian 
fiction-writer  Valerie  Miner  in 
Cambridge,  Mass,  this  fall,  class 
was  on  my  mind.  I  had  spent  the  morning 
doing  some  preliminary  work  on  the  GCN 
class  supplement  and  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  U.  S.  lesbians  and  gay  men  (and  North 
A  mericans  in  general)  so  rarely  address  the 
issue  of  class.  So  I  was  pleased  when  Valerie 
interspersed  excerpts  from  her  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories,  Trespassing,  with  a 
running  commentary  on  class:  ways  in 
which  her  working  class  background  has  in¬ 
formed  her  work,  her  fears  that  writing 
might  mean  losing  or  betraying  her  com¬ 
munity  and  family,  ways  in  which  readers  of 
different  backgrounds  receive  and  perceive 
her  words.  In  reading  Valerie’s  novels 
(Blood  Sisters,  Winter’s  Edge,  Murder  in 
the  English  Department,  All  Good  Women) 
I  have  been  struck  not  only  by  her  ability  to 
talk  politics  without  resorting  to  rhetoric  or 
polemics,  but  also  by  her  choice  of  themes 
and  characters:  every-day  stories  and 
regular  people  rarely  immortalized  in  fiction 
but  so  familiar  to  me,  so  “close  to  home.  ” 
(Sometimes  quite  literally  so:  while  I  was 
reading  Winter’s  Edge,  about  two  old  work¬ 
ing  class  women  organizing  to  stop  gen- 
trification  in  San  Francisco’s  Tenderloin 
district,  my  old  working  class  mom  was  in 
the  process  of  resisting  displacement  from 
her  residence  in  the  Tenderloin.) 

I  approached  Valerie  after  her  reading 
and  told  her  about  the  class  supplement. 
The  next  day,  we  met  at  her  motel,  propped 
the  tape  recorder  on  the  bed  and  conducted 
this  interview. 

Pam:  How  did  you  become  conscious  of 
your  class  background? 

Valerie:  Growing  up  in  the  ’50s,  one  of  my 
frustrations  was  that  American  culture 
denied  the  existence  of  class  (as  I  think  we 
still  do).  Everybody  was  on  their  way  to  a 
swimming  pool.  My  father  wanted  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  his  entire  life.  (I  don’t  know  why 
• —  as  a  merchant  seaman,  he  had  enough 
water!)  In  my  family  we  saw  ourselves  as 
potentially  middle  class  —  as  middle  class 
but  not  quite.  As  a  child,  I  was  conscious  of 
feeling  as  if  my  family  were  odd.  There  was 
a  period  of  time  in  which  we  didn’t  have  a 
car,  for  instance  —  how  un-American!  In 
high  school,  and  particularly  when  I  got  to 
college,  the  parents  of  most  of  my  friends 
were  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  social 
workers.  I  couldn’t  quite  understand  what 
made  my  family  different. 

Maybe  if  I  had  grown  up  in  an  Irish  work¬ 
ing  class  neighborhood  in  Boston  or  an 
Italian  neighborhood  in  Cleveland,  I  would 
have  had  more  of  a  sense  of  class,  but  I 
didn’t  grow  up  within  an  ethnic  community. 
(My  father’s  family  is  Irish  Catholic  and  my 
mother’s  family  is  Scottish  Presbyterian  — 
two  very  dissimilar  cultures.)  As  it  was,  it 


took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  that  the  family 
from  which  I  came  was  a  working  class  fami¬ 
ly.  It  wasn’t  until  I  went  to  England  in  the 
mid-  ’70s  that  things  began  to  click.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  class  among  progressive  Americans 
—  feminists,  leftists,  gay  activists  —  is 
relativly  recent  compared  to  the  interest  in 
the  subject  in  Europe  or  Latin  America. 

You’ve  seen  a  shift  lately? 

In  recent  years  people  have  been  more  recep¬ 
tive.  A  lot  of  people  have  responded 
favorably  to  the  class  questions  I  raised  in 
Murder  in  the  English  Department,  which  is 
a  story  about  violence  against  women  but 
also  about  a  working  class  woman  becoming 
a  professor.  I’ve  also  had  a  great  response  to 
Winter’s  Edge,  my  novel  about  two  old 
women  in  San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  the  mainstream  “publishing 
establishment”  has  not  been  as  receptive.  I 
don’t  write  just  about  bucolic  afternoons;  I 
write  about  race  and  about  class.  I  deal  with 
war,  questions  of  inner  city  communities. 
It’s  one  thing  to  be  a  Gertrude  Stein,  who 
lives  in  a  world  where  one  is  cushioned  by  a 
certain  kind  of  privilege.  (I  don’t  mean  to 
belittle  the  troubles  Gertrude  had,  but 
there  are  some  troubles  she  didn’t  have!) 
But  when  you  come  from  a  working  class 
background  and  you’re  a  feminist  writer 
and  a  lesbian  writer,  it  can  be  difficult  for 
publishers  and  reviewers  to  swallow,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  persist  in  addressing  those 
issues  in  the  context  of  your  fiction. 

Publishing  is  like  any  other  job:  people 
like  to  associate  with  people  who  are  similar 
with  them.  New  York  mainstream 
publishing  is  a  very  difficult  field  to  break 
into.  The  entry-level  wages  are  abominable, 
still  something  like  $15,000  a  year.  You 
can’t  possibly  be  a  working  class  person  and 
live  on  that  in  New  York  City.  You  need 
some  kind  of  family  “cushion.”  So  what 
you’ll  find  in  publishing  is  middle  class  pro¬ 
fessionals,  people  who  see  material  about 
working  class  people  as  “foreign.” 

How  has  your  background  affected  your 
writing? 

One  of  the  gifts  that  comes  from  a  working 
class  home  is  a  general  questioning  of 
mainstream  culture.  I  didn’t  grow  up  as 
someone  of  that  culture;  I  grew  up  as  an  out¬ 
sider  in  various  ways.  There’s  a  way  in 
which  if  you  grow  up  marginalized,  you 
develop  a  certain  ability  to  see  between  the 
lines,  look  around  the  corners.  You  also  feel 
an  empathy  for  other  people  who  have  been 
marginalized,  on  the  basis  of  sexuality  or 
race  or  nationality  or  age. 

In  the  kind  of  family  I  had,  in  part 
because  it  was  an  immigrant  family,  I  grew 
up  with  a  serious  skepticism  about 
“American  Dream”  politics.  My  mother 
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Shoes 
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minority  person  who  dares  to  be  something 
other  than  a  statistic  in  America. 

You  see,  my  parents  mirrored  each  other 
in  significant  ways.  If  my  mother’s  vision 
until  her  death  was  focused  on  learning  what 
her  children  would  have  to  be  like  to  make  it 
in  the  real  world,  my  father  insisted  that  we 
learn  all  we  could  from  our  “foreparents” 
and  the  folkways.  So  my  mother  read 
voraciously  and  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  currency  of  language,  while  my  father 
lectured  us  constantly  on  the  importance  of 
deference,  integrity,  and  learning  from  past 
experience. 

The  end  result  is  that  I  remember  what  the 
effects  of  seasonal  unemployment  felt  like,  I 
remember  what  black-eyed  peas  and  rice 
tasted  like  for  days  in  a  row,  and  I  remember 
what  it  felt  like  to  wear  practical  rather  than 
stylish  clothing  so  much  of  the  time.  But 
these  are  surfaces.  1  also  recall  what  it  felt 
like  to  see  people  cringe  at  my  father’s  heavi¬ 
ly  accented  colloquialisms,  and  I  recall  how 
ashamed  I  was  for  a  time  to  know  that  my 
mother  had  cleaned  house  for  a  man  who 
eventually  became  mayor  when  I  was  a  child. 
Fortunately,  I  will  never  forget  how  good  it 
felt  the  first  time  I  told  a  potential  employer 
how  much  I  admired  my  parents,  how  much 
I  appreciated  the  perspectives  they  brought 
to  all  the  indignities  they  had  suffered. 
Without  their  insights,  I  could  not  have  sat 
in  that  man’s  posh  office  and  told  him  all 
about  it,  using  my  best  New  England 
vowels. 

So  class  is  a  tough  one,  especially  at  work. 
It  does  not  respect  boundaries  or  our  best  in¬ 
tentions.  We  are  all  products  of  our  past  and 
present  environments.  As  carefully  as  we 
learn  the  rights  of  passage  from  one  plane  to 
another,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  won’t 
slip  at  some  point  and  irrevocably  expose 
our  true  origins.  But  the  scenario  gets  worse. 
The  real  hell  in  dealing  with  class  issues  in 
the  workplace  is  that  we  have  no  tradition  of 
talking  about  these  situations.  For  minority 
people  this  dilemma  is  complicated  by  our 
internalization  of  the  rules  to  the  business 
game.  Those  of  us  who  are  successful  in  this 
arena  may  be  getting  too  fond  of  the  game, 
we  may  think  there  is  no  value  to  those 
aspects  of  our  experience  that  do  not  match 
the  business’  profile  of  us.  In  short,  we  may 


believe  that  where  our  wallets  are  concern¬ 
ed,  it  is  all  right  to  pass  for  white.  But  I  can 
tell  you  from  first-hand  experience  that 
those  shoes  are  too  damn  tight.  They  will 
scar  your  feet  beyond  recognition. 

As  a  Human  Resources  professional 
whose  feet  rest  comfortably  in  several 
minority  camps,  I  know  that  sensitivity  to 
issues  of  class  must  be  added  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  equation  just  as  race  and  sex 
have  been  added.  If  “diversity  of  the 
workforce”  is  tP  move  from  insider  jargon 
to  our  everyday  job  reality,  something  has 
to  change.  But  what? 

I  have  neither  a  mojo  to  guarantee  class 
equality  nor  the  naivete  to  believe  such  a 
state  is  possible  or  desirable.  What’s  wrong 
with  diversity?  What  I  do  have  is  my  share 
of  business  successes,  and  I  know  that  many 
a  too-tight  pair  needs  to  be  stretched  or 
maybe  only  a  special  polish  can  give  them 
that  well-burnished  luster  that  will  make 
your  co-workers  stand  up  and  take  notice. 

Whatever  individual  choices  you  make,  it 
is  clear  that  until  we  all  become  more  facile 
in  addressing  those  instances  where  we  rub 
against  one  another  in  unpleasant  ways, 
confronting  class  issues  will  remain  tough. 
But  remember  how  difficult  it  used  to  be  to 
discuss  racial  and  sexual  differences  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  work?  Searching  for  an  unloaded 
vocabulary  in  those  cases  was  half  the  bat¬ 
tle.  For  better  or  worse,  our  strength  as 
minority  people  is  that  we  have  considerable 
experience  in  dealing  with  alternative  ways 
of  being.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  gifts  we 
bring  to  the  business  community. 

So  consider  your  purchases  carefully.  Let 
your  good  sense  and  not  your  vanity  alone 
influence  your  decisions.  If  you  really  like  a 
less-than-perfect  pair  of  shoes,  do  not 
dismiss  them  because  they  are  uncomfor¬ 
table  at  first.  Fashion,  like  the  workplace, 
has  its  price.  Just  make  sure  the  pain  will  be 
temporary  and  not  constant.  After  all,  some 
shoes  stay  in  the  window  until  the  manager 
gets  the  message,  others  find  their  way  into 
the  trash,  and  some  become  cherished 
possessions.  So  let  the  buyer  beware. 

©  1990  C.H.  Fuller 
Charles  Henry  Fuller  is  a  freelance  writer 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  national 
publications.  His  work  has  also  been  an¬ 
thologized  in  Gay  Life  (Dolphin,  1986)  and 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Brother  to 
Brother  (Alyson). 
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Charlene  Eldridge  Wheeler 


Headaches  and 
ruminations 

The  lesbian  feminist  gang  does  not  accord  Land /Treaty 
rights  the  same  status  as  abortion 


By  Chrystos 

uthor’s  note:  Throughout  this  piece,  I 
refer  to  under  and  over  class  because 
middle  class  has  become  such  a  broad 
term  as  to  be  useless.  We  under  class  people 
always  know  who  we  are,  although  our  ex¬ 
periences  of  poverty  are  often  very  different 
depending  on  whether  we  are  rural/urban; 
of  Color/pink;  immigrant/assimilated; 
whether  our  families  were  dysfunctional  or 
whether  they  valued  and  encouraged  educa¬ 
tion/upward  mobility.  I  dislike  the  division 
of  middle  and  working  class  because  it  im¬ 
plies  that  middle  class  people  don’t  work 
and  further  obscures  the  fact  that  many  blue 
collar  workers  earn  higher  salaries  than 
white  collar  workers  —  particularly 
teachers. 

I  further  define  class  as  a  war  between  the 
really  rich  (often  called  ruling,  which  is  a 
misnomer,  as  corporations  are  the  rulers  of 
america)  and  the  poor.  In  this  war,  the 
broad  working  class  (usually  referred  to  as 
the  middle  class)  is  used  as  the  shield /batter¬ 
ing  ram  to  protect  the  rich  from  ever  having 
to  talk  to  or  cope  with  the  poor.  This  group 
as  a  whole  pays  the  highest  percentage  of 
taxes  and  consists  of  both  blue  and  white 
collar  workers,  and  very  rarely,  pink  collar 
workers.  Most  lesbians  in  my  observation 
fall  into  the  white  collar  group  or  they  are 
poor.  I  don ’t  know  any  single  mothers  who 
aren’t  poor  and  I  define  myself  as  poor, 
meaning  that  I  live  paycheck  to  paycheck 
with  no  paid  vacations,  medical  care  or  any 
other  type  of  insurance.  There  has  now 
come  to  be  become  another  class  in  america 
which  is  called  the  homeless.  I’ve  observed 
hostility  between  the  various  classes  all  my 
life.  I’ve  lately  realized  that  adjustments  in 
cross-class  relationships  between  lesbians 
seem  more  difficult  than  cross-race  ones, 
which  I’m  mulling  over  for  a  future  article. 

Class  is  a  weapon  of  the  money  system 
under  which  we  live  at  this  time.  It  is  usually 
difficult  for  us  to  see  how  we  wound  one 
another  with  it  when  we  need  to  be  working 
around  it. 

I  come  to  a  discussion  of  class  with  a  great 
deal  of  apprehension  and  confusion.  I  carry 
the  usual  scars  of  an  under  class  child:  fear 
that  I’m  not  smart  enough  to  write  this;  that 
I  won’t  “talk  right’’  and  thus,  be  judged 
negatively;  that  nothing  I  have  to  say  will 
mean  anything  to  anyone  or  is  important  in 
a  general  sense.  This  lack  of  self-esteem  and 
confidence  to  “take  space”  is  the  most  clear 
division  I  sense  in  my  relationships  with 
other  lesbians.  The  odd  part  is  that  a  shy 
over  class  lesbian  will  feel  that  I  take  up  too 
much  space  (as  loud  and  opinionated)  and 
will  often  resent  me  (thus  being  able  to  deny 
my  scars  because  I  don’t  act  like  I’m  suffer¬ 
ing).  I  feel  the  resentment  (which  is  not  pre¬ 
sent  for  women  who  dominate  in  a  more 
middle  class  style),  I  expect  it  before  I  start 
and  so  I  become  louder,  angrier.  I  know  it’s 
useless  and  I  would  like  to  change,  but  I 
become  the  “bad  guy”  in  a  vicious  circle, 
where  none  of  us  gets  our  needs  for  accep¬ 
tance  met  (because,  in  actuality,  we’re  all 
too  poor  as  lesbians  to  have  anything  to  give 
—  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  survive  the  hatred  we 
are  daily  bombarded  with).  I  have  often 
noticed  that  the  most  assimilated/accepted 
under  class  lesbians  (and  lesbians  of  color) 
are  the  ones  who  rarely  talk  in  group  work¬ 
ing  situations.  I  don’t  know  how  to  use  this 
observation  to  make  our  relationships  with 
each  other  easier.  I’m  lousy  at  shutting  up. 

In  america,  class  has  none  of  the  clear 
boundaries  of  accent  and  historical  impact 
that  it  has  in  europe.  Traditionally,  middle 
class  people  were  owning  class  and  had  far 
more  leisure  than  the  middle  class  of 
america  today.  America  is  only  213  years 
old,  so  all  systems  of  class  here  have  none  of 
the  entrenched  power  of  european  versions. 
The  class  systems  of  Indigenous  peoples 
were  destroyed  fairly  soon  after  colonizer 
contact.  Therefore  —  what  is  my  class 
background?  I  can  respond  by  naming  the 
work  my  parents  did  (secretary  and  ship 
steward)  and  be  called  working  class. 
However,  almost  everyone  I’ve  known  all 
my  life,  including  those  with  far  more 
money  and  privilege,  have  had  to  work  at 
jobs  they  don’t  like,  which  means  they  are 


working  class  in  my  assessment.  The  Marx¬ 
ist  analysis  of  class  does  not  function  in 
america  because  we  are  not  the  racially 
homogeneous  population  he  discussed  in  his 
theories.  Race  in  america  is  a  far  more  per¬ 
vasive  and  deadly  weapon  than  class  has 
ever  been.  My  racial  heritage  has  had  far 
more  impact  on  my  life  than  my  specific- 
class  background  (which  was  further  diluted 
by  experiences  of  alcohol  abuse,  incest, 
emotional  and  physical  abuse,  and  frequent 
economic  panics  when  my  father  didn’t  send 
money,  sometimes  for  months). 

In  working  with  other  Indigenous  people, 
my  class  is  not  an  issue.  Of  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  fact  that  I  was  not  raised  on  a 
reservation.  Class  is  not  our  divider  —  but 
rather,  degrees  of  assimilation  to  colonizer 
culture  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
assimilation  as  a  goal  are  intense  points  of 
conflict.  In  doing  this  work  with  Indigenous 
people,  I’ve  been  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  lesbian  feminist  gang,  which  still  does 
not  grant  Land/Treaty  rights  equal  status 
with,  say,  abortion  rights,  as  an  issue  of 
general  concern.  I  can’t  resist  adding  that 
this  is  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  far  more 
Native  lesbians  than  there  are  lesbians  who 
seek  abortions. 

Class  rears  its  smelly  head  any  time  I’m  in 
a  group  of  white-dominated  lesbians.  But 
then  I’m  never  sure  —  is  it  class  or  is  it  race 
or  is  it  age  or  is  it  my  “femmeness’  (I  came 
out  in  the  pre-feminist  bar  dyke  world)  or  is 
it  my  verbal  dominance  or  my  intelligence  or 
my  taste  in  clothes  or  my  “fatness.”  I  make 
a  lot  of  women  very  uncomfortable  and  they 
are  almost  always  over  class  —  but  I  also 
don’t  think  of  myself  as  easy  to  get  along 
with  and  I  know  that  it  is  much  easier  for  me 
to  trust  a  strange  lesbian  of  color  or  another 
old-time  bar  dyke  (either  butch  or  femme) 
than  it  is  for  me  to  trust  a  middle  class  iden¬ 
tified  lesbian.  I  have  been  most  often 
betrayed  personally,  in  all  sorts  of  painful 
ways,  by  lesbians  who  identify  as  middle 
class.  I  think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  don’t  have  the  same  values.  I  also 
think  it  is  because  of  the  disposable 
economy  of  over  class  life  —  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  get  a  new  one.  I  understand  that  class 
is  the  reason  I  work  as  a  maid,  didn’t  get  the 
college  education  that  I  still  crave  and  worry 
every  month  about  whether  I’ll  be  able  to 
pay  my  rent  and  the  bills  and  am  a  frequent, 
embarrassed  visitor  to  the  food  bank. 

All  three  of  my  long-term  relationships 
have  been  with  lesbians  of  significantly 
higher  class  backgrounds  than  myself, 
which  irony  (especially  that  they  had  maids 
off  and  on  as  children)  has  not  escaped  me.  I 
am  much  happier  in  my  present  serious  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  working  class  lesbian. 

In  political  situations,  the  lesbians  who 
blow  up  at  me  are  always  white,  over  class 
and  college-educated.  I’m  not  sure  what  to 
make  of  this,  although,  as  is  typical  of  under 
class  people,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  figure  it  out  and  also  blaming  myself. 
None  of  these  lesbians  has  ever  bothered  to 
clarify  or  apologize  later.  This  is  definitely 
class  privilege.  The  white  lesbians  I  in¬ 
variably  feel  most  comfortable  with  are 
working  class  identified.  This  is  occasionally 
not  true  when  the  lesbian  has  experienced  in¬ 
cest,  incarceration,  medical  invasion, 
violence  as  a  child  or  has  a  long  term  deep 
relationship  with  another  lesbian  of  color 
that  I  know  —  which  brings  me  to  my 
original  confusion.  Class  is  not  the  most 
useful  category  for  me,  although  I  clearly 
recognize  and  resent  the  obnoxious  at¬ 
titudes,  ignorance  and  complacency  that  it 
often  engenders. 

A  lesbian’s  originating  class  background 
is  not  as  important  to  me  as  her  ability,  or 
lack  of  it,  to  comprehend  what  I  term  “real 
america”  —  consisting  of  all  Indigenous 
Nations  (every  single  one  of  which  is 
fighting  for  survival),  the  millions  of 
homeless,  all  of  those  living  in  inner-city 
ghettoes,  people  with  disabilities  —  physical 
and  mental  —  in  short,  anyone  who’d  pro¬ 
bably  spit  in  my  face  if  I  said,  “Let’s  sit  and 
talk  about  our  class  differences.”  This  real 
america  is  a  place  where  suffering  and  strug¬ 
gle  are  constant.  Anyone  who  has  to  fight  to 
get  to  the  grocery  store  or  can’t  even  go 


Chrystos 

because  they  have  no  money  is  a  part  of  real 
america  and  it  is  our  biggest  population, 
despite  the  lies  of  mr.  bush.  The  american 
dream  js  a  bitter  farce  to  most  of  us. 

The  purpose  of  keeping  real  america 
divided  from  the  over  class  is  to  keep  us  ig¬ 
norant  and  afraid  of  one  another.  One  way 
we’re  kept  separate  is  through  the  different 
kinds  of  education  we  get.  For  example,  in 
general,  under  class  people  are  denied  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  to  stockpile  and  manage 
money  (some  of  us  don’t  want  this  informa¬ 
tion,  in  fact)  —  and  that  is  pretty  much  all 
over  class  people  are  taught.  I  can  hear  the 
screams  of  outrage  from  over  class  lesbians, 
but  I’m  discussing  my  experience,  not  The 
Truth.  In  breakups  with  over  class  women, 
money  has  always  been  the  most  bitter  battle 
and  I  have  given  in  to  ridiculous  demands 
(last  time,  when  my  lover  left  me  for  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “other  woman,”  she  also  demanded 
$500  —  even  though  I  work  as  a  maid  and 
she  as  a  computer  manager.  I  gave  her  $350. 
Then  I  received  the  phone  bill  on  which  she 
had  charged  $200  worth  of  calls  to  this  out- 
of-state  new  lover,  at  which  point  I  refused 
to  give  anymore). 

This  bitterness  about  money  and 
arguments  I’ve  had  with  lovers  over  things 
(things  I  had  brought  into  the  relationships 
—  curiously  I  have  more  “things”  than 
most  middle  class  women  who  don’t  own 
houses,  probably  because  I  never  part  with 
anything,  another  under  class  value)  shames 
me  deeply.  When  this  last  lover  took  off 
with  all  my  power  tools  (even  femmes  like  to 
build  things),  I  was  outraged  although  I 
much  wanted  to  act  like  it  didn’t  matter,  and 
I  have  embarrassed  everyone  around  me  by 
complaining  about  the  phone  bill,  etc.  I 
know  that  I  am  definitely  not  supposed  to 
talk  about  this  in  any  article,  which  is  why  I 
am  doing  it.  These  are  the  raw  nerves  under 


our  mistrust  of  one  another.  The  ex-lover 
has  an  uncle  who  owns  a  bank  and  she  can 
rely  on  him  in  emergencies  for  cash  on  her 
signature.  None  of  my  relatives  even  work  in 
a  bank  and  my  mother  could  possibly  lend 
me  $20.  When  I  try  to  fight  about  money 
with  over  class  lovers  I’ve  already  lost  and  I 
know  it.  I  can’t  be  casual  although  I  envy 
those  who  can  be. 

The  most  recent  political  mess  I’ve  surviv¬ 
ed  involved  myself  and  a  self-defined  ruling 
class  lesbian.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
about  Land/Treaty  rights  and  that  her  vast 
ignorance  about  my  life  in  real  america  over¬ 
whelmed  me.  She  can’t  stop  herself  from 
seeing  me  as  the  unimportant  troublesome 
maid  (who  will  eventually  give  in  because 
she  doesn’t  have  to)  and  I  can’t  stop  hating 
her  for  “not  paying  me  what  she  owes.” 
This  is  an  ancient  dynamic  in  any  culture 
where  money  disparity  is  the  criteria  of  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Relationship  is  the  center  of  my  life.  I  do 
not  mean  this  in  a  do-or-die  love  obsession 
sense.  1  mean:  my  belief  is  that  we  are  all 
powerfully  connected  to  each  other,  to  air, 
to  stones,  to  the  sea  and  the  earth.  It  is  our 
individual  and  collective  responsibility  to 
heal  each  other,  ourselves  and  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  respectful  of  our  mother,  as  she 
manifests  herself  in  her  myriad  ways.  Class 
is  always  disrespectful  of  all  persons  because 
it  proposes  that  material  goods  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  our  relationships  to  each  other 
and  to  ourselves.  People  who  cannot  feel 
good  about  themselves  until  they  drive  a 
BMW  are  certainly  not  free.  So  the  question 
remains  —  what  to  do  with  ignorance, 
which  I  must  presume  is  deliberate,  as  in  this 
media-blitzed  era  it  is  not  possible  to  be  truly 
ignorant  after  age  12. 

Continued  on  page  15 


Crazy  Grandpa  Whispers 

tells  me:  take  a  pick  ax  to  new  car  row  hack  &  clear  the  land 

plant  Hopi  corn  down  to  the  sea 
tells  me:  break  open  that  zoo  buffalo  corral 

chase  them  snorting  through  the  streets 
tells  me:  put  up  tipis  in  every  vacant  lot 

shelter  the  poor  without  rent 
tells  me:  steal  those  dogs  the  pound  suffocates 

cook  them  for  Lakota  stew 
feed  the  hungry  without  words 

Crazy  grandpa  supposed  to  be  dead  They  locked  him  up 
He  withered  Not  dead  I  feel  him  shrivel  against  my  backbone 

when  I  see  anybody  behind  bars 
Grandpa  tells  me:  take  back  these  cities 

live  as  your  ancestors  Sew  up  the  mouths  of  the  enemy 
with  their  damn  beads 

Grandpa  I  hear  you  through  walls  of  my  skin 
Grandpa  if  I  obey  you  they’ll  lock  me  up  again 
like  they  did  you 

Grandpa  it’s  such  a  fine 

fine  line 

between  my  instincts  &  their  sanity  laws 
I’ve  no  time  to  sew  moccasins 

Grandpa  I’m  still  learning  how  to  walk  in  this  world 
without  getting  caught 


-Chrystos 
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Dorothy  Elias 


Selling  out  immigrants 

The  gay  community  has  responded  to  HIV  testing  of 
immigrants  with  a  resounding  silence 


By  Jorge  Cortinas 

n  April  of  1989  Dutch  AIDS  educator 
Hans  Paul  Verhoef  was  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  for  an  AIDS  conference  when 
he  was  detained  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  He  was  held  for  two 
days  because  he  tested  positive  for  HIV  an¬ 
tibodies.  Around  the  country  the  story  was 
front  page  news.  Quite  justifiably,  the  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  community  responded  with  a 
righteous  indignation  and  mobilized  a 
strong  response.  The  INS  was  flooded  with 
phone  calls  and  letters  demanding  Verhoef’s 
immediate  release.  When  Verhoef  finally 
did  reach  San  Francisco  he  was  greeted  at 
the  airport  by  ecstatic  throngs.  Then  he  was 
whisked  off  in  a  limousine  provided  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city. 

Under  the  same  law  that  made  Verhoef’s 
detention  possible,  the  legal  status  of  over 
600  amnesty  applicants  who  have  lived  in 
this  country  for  close  to  a  decade  is  being 
reviewed.  Those  found  excludable  because 
of  HIV  antibody-positivity  will  become 
“undocumented”  and  vulnerable  to  depor¬ 
tation,  mostly  to  third  world  nations  where 
treatments  for  HIV  infections  are  simply 
unavailable. 

These  600  are  among  the  four  million  im¬ 
migrants  and  refugees  the  U.S.  government 
has  already  forcibly  tested  for  HIV  an¬ 
tibodies.  There  are  no  guarantees  of  pre-  or 
post-test  counseling  or  confidentiality.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  affected  are  Spanish 
speaking,  lower  income,  Mexican  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  immigrants.  The  silence  with 
which  we,  as  a  community  and  as  a  society, 
have  responded  to  this  attack  on  immigrants 
has  been  deafening. 

In  fact,  so  little  public  controversy  has 
surrounded  the  issue  that  the  vote  to  adopt 
the  HIV  exclusion  rule  as  part  of  U.S.  im¬ 
migration  law  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
96-0  vote.  Politicians  knew  that  the  law 
would  do  nothing  to  stop  the  spread  of 
AIDS,  and  that  medical  experts  agreed  the 
law  would  actually  facilitate  it.  But  politi¬ 
cians  did  know  a  cheap  and  demagogic  way 
to  “do  something”  about  AIDS.  They  made 
the  assumption  that  no  one  really  cares 
about  immigrants.  After  all,  undocumented 
people  are  among  the  most  disenfranchised 
populations  in  our  country.  They  don’t 
vote,  are  subject  to  vicious  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  fear  of  deportation  eaking 
out  a  luxury  they  cannot  afford.  Their  lack 
of  power  and  invisibility  is  what  makes 
economic  exploitation  possible,  and  it’s 
what  makes  political  exploitation  possible  as 
well.  Surely  no  one  would  speak  out,  or 
speak  out  very  seriously,  for  the  poor,  the 
non  english  speaking,  the  “foreign.”  For 
once  the  assumption  was  correct  —  we’ve 
proven  Jesse  Helms  absolutely  right. 

Perhaps  we  have  gotten  used  to  the  lack 
of  any  real  investigative  journalism  from 
our  dominant  media  industry.  But  surely  the 
largest  mandatory  testing  program  in  the 
world  (yes,  our  government  has  tested  more 
people  than  Cuba’s)  deserves  more  mention 
than  one  buried  article  in  each  of  the 
nation’s  dailies. 

The  issue  also  surely  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community,  at¬ 
tention  which  has  been  all  but  non-existent 
until  very  recently.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  for 
example,  the  AIDS  Legal  Referral  Panel 
hosted  an  AIDS  Law  Conference  that  did 
not  even  mention  immigration  issues.  The 
stated  reason?  This  important  agency  never 
received  any  calls  on  the  subject.  I  wonder 
how  many  Spanish,  Tagalog,  or  Cantonese 
speakers  the  AIDS  Legal  Referral  Panel  has 
on  staff.  The  lack  of  communication  bet¬ 
ween  the  Panel  and  community  groups 
representing  immigrants  is  classism.  Here’s 
another  example  of  classism.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  persons  with  AIDS  can  get  pro  bono 
legal  advice  to  help  them  draw  up  their  final 
wills.  In  Los  Angeles,  lawyers  representing 
seropositive,  indigent  immigrants  are  forced 
to  turn  away  difficult  cases  due  to  lack  of 
resources. 

Immigration  restrictions  target  two 
groups  of  people,  temporary  visitors  and 
immigrants.  Time  and  time  again  we  have 
prioritized  the  concerns  of  temporary 
visitors  like  Verhoef  and  neglected  those  of 
immigrants  and  undocumented  persons. 
The  yard  stick  as  to  how  outrageous  INS 
policy  is  has  always  been  how  seriously  it 
threatened  to  block  access  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  AIDS  Conference.  The  right  to  cross 
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borders  is  an  important  one.  But  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  those  who  fly  across  them  and  ig¬ 
nore  those  who  walk  is  classist.  Ignoring  the 
needs  of  gay,  undocumented,  Latino  men 
whose  to  treatment  and  social  services  is 
blocked  is  violence. 

Recently  the  debate  around  the  HIV 
policies  of  the  INS  received  a  much  needed 
increase  in  attention.  The  National  AIDS 
Commission  released  a  resolution  sharply 
condemning  current  INS  restrictions  on  the 
travel  rights  of  HIV  positive  individuals  and 
pointing  out  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
inhumanity  that  this  mandatory  testing  pro¬ 
gram  has  institutionalized.  (See  GCN, 
January  28,  1990.)  Although  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  resolution  stopped  short  of  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Helms  Amendment,  or 
an  immediate  end  to  all  mandatory  testing, 
it  was  a  welcome  display  of  sanity  and 
reflected  the  hard  lobbying  work  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  rights  community.  Not  everyone, 
however,  seems  to  have  read  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report  in  its  entirety. 

The  National  Association  of  People  with 
AIDS  also  recently  issued  a  statement.  In  it, 
they  announce  their  intention  to  boycott  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  on  AIDS, 
citing  the  outrageous  restrictions  placed  on 
HIV  positive  travelers  in  the  U.S.  The 
boycott  originated  in  Europe  and  among 
those  participating  are  The  International 
League  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Societies,  the  British  and  Canadian 
Hemophilia  Societies,  and  several  others. 
All  of  these  groups  expressed  outraged  at 
INS  policies  toward  temporary  visitors. 
None  mentioned  the  plight  of  immigrants. 

Whether  this  represents  political 
maneuvering  of  the  most  short-sighted  sort, 
misinformation,  or  blatant  classism  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell.  The  three  inevitably 
blend  together  rather  effectively.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  this  strategy  is  hardly  new. 
When  news  of  Verhoef’s  detention  first 
reached  the  well  organized  lesbian  and  gay 
legal  advocacy  groups,  they  initially  insisted 
that  the  Helms  Amendment  was  never 
meant  to  apply  to  temporary  visitors.  Their 
first  reaction  was  not  to  contest  the  AIDS 
phobic  Helms  Amendment,  but  rather  At¬ 
torney  General  Edwin  Meese’s  reading  of 
the  law.  Their  outrage  smacked  of  class  ar¬ 
rogance  as  they  insisted  that  they  were  never 
supposed  to  be  subject  to  this  law  despite  the 
clear  Congressional  mandate  that  “Aliens 
who  are  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  con¬ 
tagious  disease  (which  HIV  infection  is  now 
classified  as)... shall  be  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
into  the  U.S.”  Instead  of  presenting  a 
united  front  against  a  bad  law  —  HIV  is  in¬ 
fectious,  not  contagious  —  our  brave 
leaders  instead  tried  to  sell  out  part  of  our 
community  to  save  their  own  anglo  skins. 

At  one  of  the  major  San  Francisco 
strategy  meetings  during  the  Verhoef  crisis, 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  city’s  ma¬ 
jor  AIDS  organizations,  but  organized  by 
immigrant  advocates,  one  lawyer  complain¬ 
ed  sourly  of  attempts  to  link  the  concerns  of 
both  constituencies.  This  individual  pointed 
out  how  unreasonable  Verhoef’s  detention 
was,  in  comparison  to  keeping  out  HIV 
positive  immigrants,  when  you  really 
thought  about  it;  and  after  all,  we  do  have  to 
make  sacrifices  sometimes.  The  idea  was  “If 
they  let  us  have  Verhoef  then  keeping  out 
HIV  positive  immigrants  is  a  price  worth 
paying.” 

Whatever  rationale  is  offered,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  many  prominent  lesbian  and  gay 
leaders  would  have  no  difficulty  accom¬ 
modating  mandatory  testing  and  immigra¬ 
tion  exclusion  if  it  only  affected  immigrants. 
House  cleaners  and  janitors  are,  after  all, 
easily  replaced. 

This  article  is  not  meant  to  indict  the  en¬ 
tire  lesbian  and  gay  or  AIDS  activist  move¬ 
ment.  The  recent  Stop  AIDS  Now  Or  Else 
(SANOE)  disruption  of  the  Rose  Parade  in¬ 
cluded  a  specific  demand  to  end  all 
discrimination  restrictions  on  HIV  positive 
individuals.  The  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foun¬ 
dation  has  also  released  a  statement  noting 
the  need  for  the  National  AIDS  Commis¬ 
sion  to  go  further  in  its  recommendations 
and  call  for  an  end  to  INS  mandatory 
testing.  Unfortunately,  these  are  the  excep¬ 
tions. 
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Gentrification  divides  the 
lesbian  and  gay 
community 

The  uncomfortable  facts 


By  Mark  O’Malley 

n  cities  across  the  country,  upper  and 
middle  class  gay  men  play  a  leading  role 
in  gentrification. 

The  gay  media  have  largely  ignored  this 
uncomfortable  fact.  Many  would  simply  say 
it  is  not  a  gay  issue.  But  many  “gay  neigh¬ 
borhoods”  are  a  product  of  gentrification, 
and  this  has  had  some  important  effects  on 
gay  community  organizations  and  on  gay 
community  relations  with  other  urban  com¬ 
munities. 

Many  gay  people  (especially  white,  mid¬ 
dle  to  upper  income  gay  men)  live  clustered 
in  cohesive,  neighborhood-based  communi¬ 
ties  or  ghettos  similar  to  racial  and  ethnic 
ghettos.  They  cluster  in  particular  urban 
neighborhoods  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  as  racial  and  ethnic  minorities:  the 
fear  of  violent  attack  and  discrimination, 
which  in  turn  limits  choices,  and  the  desire 
to  live  in  a  supportive  community  of  others 
with  similar  backgrounds. 

Gay  men  and  some  lesbians  began  to  set¬ 
tle  as  a  group  in  certain  urban  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  the  early  ’70s  with  the  growth  of 
the  gay  liberation  movement,  as  more  and 
more  lesbians  and  gay  men  came  out.  A  few 
cities  already  had  small  gay  communities 
focused  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  but  in 
the  ’70s,  these  gay  neighborhoods  grew  in 
size,  or  else  gay  people,  mostly  men,  began 
to  settle  in  new  neighborhoods. 

Often  young  gay  men  have  chosen  neigh¬ 
borhoods  with  relatively  low  rents  and 
house  prices,  perhaps  because  these  are  the 
only  neighborhoods  affordable  to  them,  or 
because  white  middle  class  flight  had  left 
areas  of  undervalued  and  vacant  housing 
stock  which  promised  a  good  return.  Ac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  attractions  of  the  urban  gay 
community,  such  as  bars,  baths  or  cruising 
areas,  and  maybe  theatres,  has  also  played 
an  important  part  in  this  choice.  As  new  gay 
residential  areas  develop,  of  course,  many 
of  these  attractions  follow  as  well.  Examples 
Of  largely  but  not  exclusively  gay  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  varying  states  of  gentrification  are 
Boston’s  South  End,  New  York’s  East 
Village,  and  San  Francisco’s  Western  Addi¬ 
tion. 

Unlike  most  racial  or  ethnic  ghettos,  gay 
ghettos  became  sites  of  gentrification 
and  displacement  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
workings  of  the  market  in  a  capitalist  socie¬ 
ty.  Because  gay  people  can  pass  as  straight, 
and  thus  avoid  heterosexism,  white  gay  men 
are  capable  of  earning  more,  in  general, 
than  members  of  other  oppressed  groups, 
especially  when  their  education  or 
background  qualifies  them  for  middle  class 
jobs.  This  means  middle  and  upper  income 
white  gay  men  can  outbid  lower  income  gay 
men,  people  of  color,  and  most  women  for 
housing  when  housing  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  it  does  in  a  market  economy. 
They  may  even  be  able  to  outbid  straight 
white  people  by  combining  two  or  more 
male  incomes  with  a  lack  of  dependents. 
When  demand  for  housing  begins  to  out¬ 
strip  supply  in  these  neighborhoods,  those 
with  higher  incomes,  predominantly  middle 
class  white  men,  displace  lower  income  gay 


men  and  other  lower  income  residents,  in¬ 
cluding  straight  people  of  color  and  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  both  straight  and  lesbian. 
Often  gay  men  displace  other  gay  men, 
along  with  women  and  straight  people  of 
color. 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  displacement  is  not 
simply  a  gay  phenomenon.  Gay  people  are 
usually  not  the  only  gentrifiers  in  these 
neighborhoods.  In  fact,  after  lower  and 
middle  income  gay  men  or  lesbians  have 
moved  into  a  neighborhood  and  made  some 
investment  in  it,  upper  and  middle  income 
straight  people  begin  to  see  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  a  safer  investment,  and  gentrifica¬ 
tion  and  displacement  begin  in  earnest.  This 
sequence  of  events  has  evolved  in  a  number 
of  American  cities. 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  role  of 
capital  in  this  kind  of  gentrification  and 
displacement.  Certainly,  social  and  political 
changes  in  the  ’70s  created  a  new  demand 
for  urban  housing,  particularly  among  gay 
men  and  lesbians,  but  also  among  young 
professional  straight  people  and  others.  But 
that  demand  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  infusion  of  capital  into  the  urban  land¬ 
scape.  Very  few  people  can  afford  to  buy 
homes  without  a  mortgage,  and  mortgages 
were  once  harder  to  come  by  in 
neighborhoods  like  the  South  End  and 
Western  Addition,  with  substantial  African 
American  and  Latino  populations. 

Some  academics  have  noted  that  as  pro¬ 
ductive  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  such  as 
manufacturing,  became  less  profitable  dur¬ 
ing  the  ’70s  and  ’80s,  capitalists,  including 
bankers  and  developers,  began  to  look  for 
more  rewarding  investments.  The  new  de¬ 
mand  for  urban  housing  gave  added  appeal 
to  investments  in  real  estate,  Which  in  turn 
stimulated  still  higher  demand.  Those  who 
were  most  successful  in  obtaining  mortgage 
capital  were  those  who  could  guarantee  the 
highest  returns,  that  is,  higher  income  home 
buyers  and  developers  of  luxury  rental  hous¬ 
ing.  The  development  of  upscale,  gentrified 
neighborhoods  with  a  gay  male  presence 
therefore  probably  has  something  to  do  with 
the  declining  profitability  of  American 
manufacturing. 

The  gentrification  of  predominantly  gay 
and  lesbian  neighborhoods  has  some  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  for  our  communities. 
When  these  neighborhoods  are  centers  of 
gay  and  lesbian  political  and  cultural  life, 
lesbian  and  gay  institutions  like  bars  and 
community  organizations  tend  to  reflect  the 
tastes  and  concerns  of  middle  and  upper 
class  neighborhood  residents.  Rents,  cover 
charges,  and  sheer  distance  may  limit  access 
to  lesbian  and  gay  institutions  by  lower  in¬ 
come  lesbians  and  gay  men  living  in  places 
like  Oakland,  Mattapan,  and  the  Bronx. 

Heavily  gay,  gentrifying  neighborhoods 
also  tend  to  be  heavily  male.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  may  be  that  gay  men  and  lesbians 
seek  different  things  in  a  residential 
neighborhood.  There  is  no  reason  why  most 
lesbians  would  want  to  live  near  gay  men’s 
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Bumps  and  all 

Seven  years  across  class,  race  and  culture 


By  Vanessa  Nemeth  and  Stephanie  Poggi 

s  lovers  for  seven  years,  who  have  liv¬ 
ed  together  for  the  last  five,  we  must 
have  discussed  our  very  different 
backgrounds  a  million  times.  But  somehow, 
talking  for  publication  about  how  class  and 
race  and  culture  affect  our  relationship  was 
incredibly  difficult.  We  got  mad  at  each 
other,  there  were  tense  long  silences  and  we 
came  pretty  darn  close  to  throwing  in  the 
towel  (on  the  discussion  for  one  thing).... 
Here  it  is  —  bumps  and  all. 

Steph:  Let’s  start  with  talking  about  our 
backgrounds,  and  what  effects  they’ve  had 
on  our  lives.  I  grew  up  in  California  in  an 
upper-middle-class  family,  which  I  don’t 
think  I  realized  Until  I  was  in  high  school. 
That’s  when  I  saw  that  I  had  more  than  a  lot 
of  other  people.  I  grew  up  in  a  pretty  rich 
town,  so  I  knew  people  that  had  things  I 
didn’t  have,  like  a  pool,  or  cars  when  they 
turned  16.  But  in  my  girls’  Catholic  high 
school,  there  were  other  girls  that  had  much 
less  nice  houses,  didn’t  have  the  clothes  that 
I  had. 

What  makes  my  family  upper-middle  class 
to  me  —  as  opposed  to  middle  —  is  that  we 
had  several  cars,  we  went  on  trips  to  Italy 
and  other  countries  in  Europe... 

Vanessa:  And  you  traveled  in  this  country. 
You  had  vacations.  I’m  just  noticing  that 
you’re  talking  about  going  to  Europe  having 
to  do  with  class.  To  me,  going  anywhere, 
having  a  vacation  at  all  is  the  thing.  I  never 
did,  until  I  was  14. 

Steph:  I’  m  trying  to  distinguish  between 
middle  and  upper-middle  —  I  think  going  to 
Europe  has  to  do  with  upper-middle. 

I  also  went  to  a  fancy  school,  Stanford 
University,  for  which  I  had  a  little  bit  of 
financial  assistance,  but  most  of  which  was 
paid  for  by  my  grandparents. 

As  I’m  saying  all  this,  I’m  torn  between 
thinking  it’s  really  kind  of  gross  and  annoy¬ 
ing  and  painful  for  you  to  have  to  hear  all 
about  my  nice  school  and  trips  —  even 
though  we’ve  talked  about  it  before  —  and 
on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  upper-mid¬ 
dle  class  doesn’t  mean  anything  if  I  don’t  at¬ 
tach  concrete  things  to  it. 

Vanessa:  Well,  what  I’m  thinking,  and  it’s 
putting  me  in  a  bad  mood  already,  is  that 
when  you  started  thinking  what  class  you 
were,  you  were  probably  14.  That  makes  me 
really  angry  and  really  sad  —  because  I  think 
I  was  aware  of  what  class  I  was  when  I  was 
three  or  four  years  old.  I  remember  clearly, 
you  know,  the  story  I’ve  told  you  before,  of 
going  to  the  supermarket  and  seeing  my 
mother  extremely  upset  when  she  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  bill  that  they  just 
rang  up  and  she  would  take  some  of  the 
food  away  and  make  me  put  it  back  on  the 
shelf.  She  felt  humiliated,  and  she  humili¬ 
ated  me. 

When  I  was  a  bit  older,  in  first  grade,  my 
dad  would  send  me  with  the  check  to  pay  the 
school,  but  when  he  didn’t  have  it,  I  would 
be  called  to  the  principal’s  office  and  she 
would  tell  me,  “Tell  your  dad,  this  is  not  a 
charity.”  So  I  knew  very  early  on  what  class 
I  was. 

And  I  knew  we  didn’t  live  in  a  nice  part  of 
town  because  one  of  my  mother’s  favorite 
pastimes  on  weekends  was  to  put  us  in  a  bus 
and  go  look  at  nice  houses.  So  I  knew  it 
wasn’t  where  we  lived  and  I  knew  we  had  to 
drive  a  long  time  until  we  got  to  where  the 
nice  houses  were.  Many  bqses  had  to  be 
taken  (laughter).  Anyway,  I  want  to  hear  the 
rest  about  your  family. 

Steph:  There  are  five  kids  in  my  generation. 
My  father  is  a  lawyer  and  my  mother  works 
as  a  legal  secretary.  My  mother’s  family  was 
middle  class;  they  owned  a  farm  in  Italy.  My 
grandfather  on  that  side  was  a  laborer,  who 
was  pretty  looked  down  on  by  other  people 
in  the  family.  He  worked  on  cattle  ranches 
in  Argentina  and  eventually  landed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

My  mother  came  with  her  mother  to  this 
country  to  join  her  father  when  she  was  18, 
in  the  early  ’50sr  My  grandmother  acquired 
property  and  became  a  landlord. 

The  other  side  of  the  family  is  working 
class.  My  grandparents  on  my  father’s  side 
along  with  most  of  their  siblings  and  friends 
left  Italy  because  they  had  nothing.  They 
came  to  the  U.S.  in  1924  and  my  father  was 
born  a  few  months  later.  His  first  language 


was  my  grandparents’  dialect.  In  Oakland, 
Calif.,  my  grandfather  started  working  as  a 
janitor  and  my  grandmother  was  a  seam¬ 
stress  with  other  Italian  and  Jewish  women, 
and  she  took  in  laundry.  Eventually,  my 
grandfather  started  a  janitorial  company  — 
“Poggi  Janitorial”  —  and  by  the  time  my 
father  was  in  his  late  teens,  early  20s  they 
had  a  nice  house  and  plenty  of  money.  My 
father  went  to  college  and  law  school  on 
scholarship,  but  his  parents’  financial  situa¬ 
tion  changed  at  that  point. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  I  grew  up 
feeling  that  I  could  have  almost  anything, 
do  anything  —  although  there  were  also 
some  really  terrible  things  that  happened  to 
me  as  a  kid  in  my  family  that  broke  down 
that  feeling  of  confidence  somewhat.  But  I 
knew  I  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  money. 
In  a  funny  way,  having  had  working-class 
grandparents  that  got  a  lot  of  money  rein¬ 
forced  that  American  myth  that  anyone  can 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot-straps  if 
they  just  try. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  learned  never  to 
throw  anything  away,  never  to  leave  a  scrap 
of  food  on  your  plate.  To  this  day,  my 
grandmother,  who  just  turned  90  and  who 
has  more  than  enough  money,  will  get  down 
on  the  pavement  if  she  sees  a  penny  —  bad 
hip  and  all.  I  also  grew  up  feeling  that  we 
weren’t  quite  American  —  Italy  is  like  the 
real  home,  and  most  of  my  relatives  are  still 
there,  all  without  anywhere  near  the  class 
status  of  our  family.  We  spoke  some  Italian 
around  the  house,  especially  when  I  was  lit¬ 
tle  and  almost  all  my  parents’  friends  are 
Italian,  and  Catholic.  I  think  the  fact  that 
my  family  felt  outside  some  kind  of  norm 
was  good  for  me. 

At  the  same  time,  my  parents  still  react 
defensively  to  the  statement  that  they  live  an 
upper-middle-class  life  and  raised  upper- 
middle-class  children.  They  don’t  want  to 
admit  to  having  any  kind  of  special  priv¬ 
ileges.  They’re  liberals;  they  don’t  want  the 
whole  system  to  come  down.  It  wasn’t  until 
high  school  when  I  got  into  women’s  lib  and 
when  my  oldest  sister  was  involved  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers  head  lettuce  boycott 
and  anti-war  stuff  that  I  started  thinking 
about  how  people  didn’t  all  start  in  the  same 
place  and  there  were  things  going  on  like 
racism.  But  I  grew  up  pretty  ignorant  in  a  lot 
of  ways. 

Vanessa:  You  know  what,  this  is  really  pain¬ 
ful. 

Steph:  To  have  this  conversation? 

Vanessa:  Yeah,  because  it  was  pretty  hard 
growing  up  the  way  I  did.  And  everytime 
you  talk,  I  feel  alienated.  I  don’t  know  why,  I 
just  feel  angry.  Your  liberal  parents  —  it’s 
all  so  different  that  it’s  angering,  that’s  what 
I’m  experiencing  right  now.  Even  though 
we’ve  talked  about  all  this  so  many  times 
before.  But  let’s  try  to  keep  talking  about  it. 

I’ll  tell  a  little  more  about  my  family.  On 
my  dad’s  side,  my  grandparents  were  very, 
very  poor.  They  were  peasant  farmers  in 
Hungary,  and  they  came  over  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  My  grandmother  worked  in  the 
house  and  my  grandfather  worked  in  a  fac¬ 
tory.  He  died  when  my  dad  was  three  years 
old.  I  don’t  know  if  this  is  a  true  story  or 
not,  but  the  story  goes  that  he  didn’t  like 
wearing  his  shoes  all  the  time  because  they 
would  wear  out,  so  it  was  winter  and  he  took 
his  shoes  off  on  his  walk  to  work  and  he 
would  put  them  on  once  he  got  there  —  he 
got  a  really  bad  case  of  pneumonia  and  he 
died.  There  were  eight  brothers  and  sisters 
and  the  older  ones  went  out  to  work.  I  know 
my  father  started  when  he  was  five. 

My  mother’s  family  was  also  peasants  — 
from  southern  Spain.  I’ve  heard  that  in 
Puerto  Rico  my  grandmother’s  mother  did 
things  like  sell  goat  milk,  read  Tarot  cards, 
sew.  My  grandmother  wajsthe  oldest  so  she 
was  home  with  the  other  kids.  She  never 
went  to  school,  but  she  got  jobs  as  a  seam¬ 
stress. 

One  of  the  biggest  irqpaets  all  this  shit  tyas 
had  on  me  is  —  well,  there  are  two  things. 
One  is  that  I  know  that  the  lack  of  money 
made  my  mother  insane,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  abuse  I  received  at  her  hands  was  her 
way  of  expressing  her  anger  about  her  horri¬ 
ble  life. 

The  other  major  thing  is  that  1  know  I 
really  didn’t  do  with  my  life  what  1  really 
wanted  to  do.  I  didn’t  go  to  medical  school. 


.  ,  §  |  I  I  \  .§ 

Vanessa  (L)  and  Stephanie 
Steph:  That’s  a  huge  impact. 

Vanessa:  I  think  it  made  me  strong  in  a  weird 
way  —  by  that  I  mean  that  I  bought  what  my 
dad  always  told  me:  “You  have  to  work 
hard  to  make  something  of  yourself  because 
we  don’t  have  any  money  to  give  you .  ”  That 
was  a  very  clear  message,  and  that  education 
was  the  way  out.  I  knew  that  if  I  was  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  I  wanted  or  have  any¬ 
thing  I  wanted,  I  was  going  to  go  out  and  get 
it.  That  was  good  for  me  because  I’ve  been 
very  independent.  And  I’ve  been  able  to 
take  care  of  myself  in  a  way  that  I  like. 

Steph:  I  didn’t  understand  that  when  I  first 
met  you.  Remember,  I  told  you  I  didn’t  see 
why  you  didn’t  devote  your  whole  life  to 
politics.  I  thought,  if  you  believe  in  all  these 
things,  what  are  you  going  to  be  a  computer 
programmer  for?  How  come  you  don’t 
want  to  work  for  $12,000  a  year  to  get  back 
reproductive  rights,  or  to  fight  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Puerto  Rico? 

That  has  been  one  big  difference  between 
us  related  to  how  we  grew  up,  our  feelings 
and  needs  about  security.  You  really  work 
hard  to  feel  like  you  have  a  safe  life,  where 
the  rug  is  not  going  to  get  pulled  out  from 
under  your  feet.  I  don’t  have  that  worry. 

Vanessa:  Right.  I  want  to  make  sure  I’m  not 
going  to  get  caught  without  the  rent  check, 
or  with  the  light  cut  off,  that  I  can  go  to  the 
doctor.  Being  independent  means  that  I 
don’t  have  to  stand  in  line  in  the  welfare  of¬ 
fice,  not  that  I  haven’t  —  because  I  have 
been  in  line  waiting  for  food  stamps.  I’ve 
had  Medicaid.  It’s  a  horrible  feeling  — 
other  people  are  controlling  your  destiny. 
You  go  there  and  just  because  they  told  you 
to  come  doesn’t  mean  they’re  going  to  talk 
to  you. 

Not  to  mention  when  you  go  to  the  super¬ 
market  and  you  pull  out  your  coupons  and 
people  are  looking  at  what  you  put  in  your 
basket  as  though  you  don’t  deserve  the  ice 
cream.  You  almost  think  you  owe  someone 
an  explanation  of  how  you’re  spending  your 
money  since  you  got  those  goddamn 
coupons. 

And  this  is  why  I  worry  so  much  about 
growing  old  and  being  a  lesbian.  1  have  to 
add  to  that  the  problem  of  having  diabetes.  I 
don’t  have  an  extended  family.  1  don’t  have 
a  husband  who  is  going  to  kick  the  bucket 
before  I  do  and  leave  me  his  pension.  If  I 
had  a  husband,  I  might  have  more  money,  a 
secure  home,  kids.  You’re  never  going  to 
make  that  much  money  (laughter). 

Steph:  Yeah.  What  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Vanessa:  I  don’t  relate  to  the  choices  that 
you  make  sometimes.  I  could  theoretically 
understand  that  you’ve  worked  at  GCN  all 
these  years  for  low  pay  and  at  other  low- 
paying  political  jobs  before  that  because  of 
what  you  believe.  But  I  also  have  this  feeling 
that  you’re  being  irresponsible  to  yourself 
because  you’re  not  thinking  abbut  the 
future.  I  know  I  can’t  do  it  that  way. 

I  do  think  I’m  pessimistic  and  I  expect  the 
worst,  and  I  know  that  comes  from  my 
background.  Expect  the  worst  because  the 
worst  happens  all  the  time.  I  have  memories 
of  when  my  mother  got  this  job  when  I  was 
five  and  there  was  a  little  bit  rtiore  money 
coming  in  and  you  got  this  sense  maybe 
things  were  looking  up  a  little.  Well,  what 
happened?  After  she  was  in  that  job  for 
about  a  year,  the  place  burned  down  and 


there  we  were,  back  at  square  one.  Then  it 
was  worse  because  she  owed  a  lot  of  money; 
she  had  started  this  buying  spree.  Things  can 
always  go  bad. 

Steph:  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  how  each 
of  us  feels  like  we  do  or  don’t  fit  into  the  les- 
bian/gay  scene  in  this  country?  I  think  I’ve 
fit  in  in  a  lot  of  ways  and  you  feel  you 
haven’t.  I  have  problems  with  the  politics 
not  being  really  about  changing  things,  and 
the  way  too  many  things  are  run  by  white 
men,  but  a  lot  still  relates  to  me.  I  know  les- 
bian/gay  movement  work  doesn’t  feel  very 
urgent  to  you. 

Vanessa:  Yeah,  it  never  really  has.  When  I 
was  in  college  back  home  working  with  the 
pro-independence  movement,  everything  we 
did  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political 
destiny  of  the  country,  so  to  speak.  Not  that 
we  were  that  powerful,  but  we  were  trying  to 
have  that  effect.  On  shorter  term  things,  we 
had  an  impact  on  teachers’  strikes,  student 
strikes.  It  also  had  an  element  of  danger, 
because  of  problems  with  police,  being  fired 
upon,  riots,  rock-throwing. 

It’s  a  totally  different  scene  here.  In 
Boston,  I  tried  working  with  other  Latina 
women  on  a  project  that  had  major  rele¬ 
vance  for  the  women  we  were  targeting,  but 
we  weren’t  part  of  the  audience  we  were 
targeting.  Some  of  the  women  in  the  group 
were  upper-middle-class  Latinas  married  to 
either  wealthy  white  guys  or  really  successful 
Latinos.  They  had  the  time  to  sit  around; 
they  did  have  the  commitment,  and  some  of 
them  had  kids  and  also  worked.  I’m  not 
minimizing  the  work,  but  they  didn’t  crank 
this  out  by  next  week,  because  they  didn’t 
need  to.  There  you  are  tossing  out  ideas  as 
the  plate  with  grapes  and  brie  is  being  passed 
around,  and  then  perhaps  someone  starts 
talking  about  the  wine,  how  good  it  goes 
with  the  brie  and  the  grapes.  I  didn’t  come 
for  the  brie,  I  came  to  get  something  done. 

Steph:  I  think  of  all  your  political  work  in 
Boston,  you’ve  been  the  most  satisfied  do¬ 
ing  Spanish  literacy  work. 

Vanessa:  Right,  what  I  did  everytime  I  went 
had  an  immediate  impact  on  the  person  I 
was  working  with. 

Steph:  Besides  the  lack  of  urgency  and  direct 
results,  I  think  the  sense  of  entitlement  of  a 
lot  of  middle-  and  upper-middle  people  in  gay 
political  meetings  has  been  off-putting  to 
many  working  class  people.  I  think  I  grew 
up  with  that  sense  of  entitlement,  although 
I’m  still  sorting  out  the  complexities  of  it. 
Being  a  woman  doesn’t  make  for  great  con¬ 
fidence  often,  and  things  that  happened  to 
me  as  a  kid  have  left  scars,  but  there  is 
something  about  money  and  safety  about 
money.  1  think  you  can  often  pick  out  peo¬ 
ple  with  that  entitlement. 

Vanessa:  We’ve  dealt  with  it  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  when  we’ve  had  fights,  because  I  al¬ 
ways  had  the  feeling  that  the  way  you  talked 
was  oppressive  to  me,  that  you  had  the 
power  to  talk  me  into  a  paper  bag.  I  wasn’t 
really  clear  how  you  did  it.  That  used  to 
mystify  me  and  anger  me.  1  don’t  know  if 
that’s  just  class,  or  culture  —  but  you  had 
this  assertiveness,  this  conviction,  this  ex¬ 
treme  security  in  what  you  were  saying. 

Steph:  I  know  a  lot  of  that  is  about  class.  On 
Continued  on  page  12 
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the  other  hand,  in  my  life  I’ve  worked  on 
not  being  somebody  who  can  be  beaten 
down  in  a  discussion.  I  don’t  feel  like  that’s 
been  easy  for  me.  In  groups  where  others 
seem  to  have  more  authority  or  to  be  more 
important  than  me,  I  feel  I  have  to  muster 
up  all  my  strength  to  not  be  intimidated.  1 
think  it’s  mixed  up  with  other  things  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives,  like  abuse,  and  sexism,  etc. 

Vanessa:  Let’s  talk  more  about  how  class  has 
affected  our  relationship.  I  was  just  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  first  thing  we  did,  before  we 
even  got  in  bed,  was  you  loaned  me  money. 

Steph:  Yeah,  I  don’t  think  1  understood  how 
conflicted  you  felt  about  it  at  the  time.  Now  1 
know  how  important  it  is  to  you  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  not  take  things  from  people. 

Vanessa:  The  problem  with  accepting  money 
back  when  we  first  got  involved  had  to  do 
with  me  feeling  like  I  was  fucking  up  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  myself.  My  big  scheme  wasn’t 
working,  even  though  I  realized  I  was  fresh 
out  of  grad  school,  and  I  knew  my  decision 
not  to  do  defense-related  computer  work 
was  affecting  my  job  choices.  So,  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  myself  a  little  break  because  I  was  trying 
to  have  a  shred  of  integrity. 

It  was  hard,  too,  when  I  started  paying 
you  back  after  we  got  involved.  When  I  got 
paid  1  would  write  a  check  to  you  along  with 
the  bank  and  the  electric  company,  and  for 
some  reason  it  made  me  feel  really  resentful: 
why  should  1  give  her  this  money  that  was  so 
hard  to  earn  when  her  dad  sends  her  checks 
every  so  often?  I  was  conflicted  because  I 
felt  like  1  should  be  grateful  that  you  were 
there  with  the  cash  to  bail  me  out,  instead  of 
hating  your  guts  every  time  1  wrote  you  a 
check. 

But  I  never  would  have  agreed  to  not  pay 
you  back,  which  we  talked  about,  because 
then  it  would  be  like  I  definitely  can’t  take 
care  of  myself.  I  did  grow  up  with  this  thing 
that  people  earn  their  money.  Why  should 
you  give  me  yours?  Even  though  you  didn’t 
earn  all  of  yours.  It’s  very  contradictory. 
And  I  know  you  say  it’s  not  really  your 
money.  But  that’s  just  not  the  way  the  world 
is. 

Steph:  Except  that’s  one  way  for  me  to  be 
accountable  about  my  privileges,  to  be  clear 
that  it’s  a  privilege,  that  1  don’t  treat  my 
money  like  it’s  mine  by  some  divine  right. 

Vanessa:  But  how  many  weirdos  in  the  world 
think  that?  To  me,  you’re  like  a  dinosaur,  a 
rare  species. 


from,  no  one  got  away  from  “it”  —  work. 
You  are  grinding  in  it  forever. 

Not  to  say  that  that  is  good.  That’s  where 
it  fucks  up.  1  know  you  work  really  hard, 
and  it’s  good  for  you  to  take  a  break  and  I 
want  you  to. 

Steph:  But  why  should  I  be  able  to  and  not 
you? 

Vanessa:  Because  1  work  in  a  more  regular 
establishment  and  they’re  not  going  to  wait 
while  I  get  a  break. 

Occasionally,  I’ve  thought  about  the 
positive  side  of  being  involved  with  someone 
with  your  privileges.  I  have  thought  that  it’s 
a  relief  that  your  parents  have  money.  In  a 
pinch,  if  something  were  to  happen,  to 
either  one  of  us,  you  could  pump  your 
parents  for  money.  I  hope  it  never  gets  to 
that  but  it’s  nice  knowing  that  there’s  some 
rich  in-laws  out  there.  In  this  very  sick  way,  I 
don’t  know  if  I’ve  told  you  this  before, 
there’s  a  satisfaction  in  me  about  being  with 
you.  Growing  up  in  Puerto  Rico  people  talk 
about  so  and  so  getting  married  and  they 
always  comment  about  the  class  or  potential 
class  status  of  the  person  this  woman  had 
“hooked.”  You  know,  “He  comes  from  a 
working  class  background  but  he’s  studying 
to  be  a  lawyer  and  she’s  going  to  be  all  set.” 
Or,  better  yet,  “She  caught  this  blanquito 
guy  from  El  Condado,”  and  you  immedi¬ 
ately  know  “My  god,  all  that  money.”  So, 
you  know,  I  have  actually  thought  about 
you  in  those  terms.  You  know,  cute  girl¬ 
friend  who  went  to  Stanford  —  a  big  fish! 
(laughter) 

I  also  sometimes  think  of  other  things  I 
hate  in  a  positive  way,  too.  Like  that  you’re 
very  sure  of  yourself,  you  can  talk  people  in¬ 
to  a  paper  bag  —  people  I  think  should  be 
talked  into  a  paper  bag  —  or  go  into  a  store 
and  get  something  returned  that  1  wouldn’t 
dare  to. 

Steph:  You  know,  I  wonder  how  class  af¬ 
fects  the  butch/fem  aspects  of  our  relation¬ 
ship,  because  I  know  there’s  this  macha 
thing  where  you  want  to  provide  for  me  in 
some  way.  Does  that  bother  you? 

Vanessa:  It  bothers  me  a  lot.  I  would  love  to 
think  of  myself  as  somebody  who  could  take 
care  of  her  woman,  that  totally  turns  on  the 
butch  in  me. 

Steph:  Do  you  feel  that  we  got  together 
despite  our  class  differences,  our  race  dif¬ 
ference?  1  think  some  of  the  things  that  drew 
me  to  you  might  have  something  to  do  with 
class.  You  are  a  very  down-to-earth,  warm 
person  who  speaks  her  mind  —  there  isn’t  a 
lot  of  bullshit  about  you. 


Steph:  I  still  have  a  lot  of  figuring  out  to  do 
about  my  class  and  how  I  deal  with  money.  I 
did  go  through  a  period  of  not  wanting  any¬ 
one  to  know  that  I  was  upper  middle  class,  I 
was  embarrassed  to  have  gone  to  Stanford, 
embarrassed  to  see  how  much  it  had  all 
come  to  cost.  I’m  still  coming  to  terms 
with  it.  I  think  about  what  I  want  to  do  with 
my  life  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  always  do 
political  work  full-time.  Money,  because  I 
have  this  cushion  back  home,  can  be  secon¬ 
dary  for  me.  1  don’t  have  loans  to  pay, 
children  to  care  for,  a  feeling  that  I’m  in¬ 
secure  in  the  world.  I’ve  been  able  to  work  at 
GCN  for  five  years,  not  to  say  that  other 
people  who  come  from  working  class  back¬ 
grounds  haven’t  done  a  lot  of  time  here  — 
but  1  didn’t  have  to  sacrifice  that  much  to  do 
it.  I  could  get  money  to  fly  to  California,  to 
take  a  weekend  trip,  to  give  away  —  to 
friends  and  to  political  organizations.  I’ve 
taken  my  family  up  on  all  of  that.  I’ve  been 
so  lucky. 

But  I’m  still  selfish  about  money  in  ways 
and  still  learning  how  to  think  about  and  act 
in  the  world  about  my  class.  There  is  defin¬ 
itely  a  part  of  me  that  wants  to  hold  on  to 
whatever  I  have,  and  to  control  it. 

Vanessa:  Another  area  that  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  handle  in  our  relationship 
has  to  do  with  leisure  time  you’ve  had. 
When  you  quit  working  as  an  abortion 
rights  organizer  in  1984,  you  took  a  couple 
months  off,  not  that  you  weren’t  doing  any¬ 
thing,  but  you  weren’t  killing  yourself 
either.  That  built  up  major  feelings  of  re¬ 
sentment  for  me,  because  god  knows,  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  do  that  and  1  never  will. 
And  it’s  just  unbelievable  to  me  that  you  see 
your  family  so  often,  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  1  remember  when  1  was  in  grad  school, 
I  had  just  left  Puerto  Rico  and  in  six  years,  I 
went  back  twice.  And  here  you  go,  time  to 
go  home!  I  cannot  relate.  Where  1  come 


Vanessa:  When  I  met  you,  I  had  no  clue  what 
your  class  background  was,  not  that  that 
would  have  made  a  big  difference,  because 
it’s  not  that  I  would  want  to  only  go  out  with 
someone  from  my  same  class  background, 
but  you  were  working  in  Dirtworks  cleaning 
houses.  At  first,  I  had  no  idea  you  had 
money,  and  you  didn’t  seem  like  a  snoot. 
The  place  where  you  were  renting  was  a 
dumpy  place.  When  you  turned  out  to  have 
money,  I  was  surprised. 

One  thing  that  helped  us  get  along,  that 
has  to  do  with  you  being  Italian,  was  that  we 
have  certain  similarities  in  cooking.  For  me, 
being  able  to  cook  foods  from  Puerto  Rico 
means  being  able  to  hold  on  to  my  heritage, 
in  a  small  way.  And  I  think  you  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  connection  to  your  background,  where 
cooking  good  food  is  a  celebration.  God 
knows,  in  all  my  years  in  this  country,  I 
hadn’t  met  one,  one  American  person  who  I 
related  to  in  terms  of  food.  All  my  good  ex¬ 
periences  were  with  Puerto  Ricans  or  other 
foreigners.  I  had  given  up  on  finding  some¬ 
one  who  had  a  special,  almost  sensual  rela¬ 
tionship  to  food. 

Steph:  When  you  showed  up  with  that 
marinated  chicken  on  one  of  our  first  dates, 
I  thought,  “Oh  boy,  this  is  a  woman  I  could 
love!”  I  think  there  are  other  things  about 
my  background  that  helped  us  to  relate  to 
each  other.  Like  my  mother  and  my  grand¬ 
parents  being  so  proud  of  where  they  came 
from,  and  talking  about  Italy  all  the  time. 
Of  course,  it’s  different  than  your  longing 
for  Puerto  Rico,  given  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
U.S.  colony,  but  there’s  that  same  sense  of 
being  away  from  your  home. 

And  in  some  ways  my  grandparents  never 
fit  where  they  ended  up.  When  my  grand¬ 
parents  got  more  money,  they  moved  away 
from  the  Italian  working  class  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  Oakland  they  had  lived  in  for  so 

Continued  on  page  14 
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Disability  and  accessibility 
cost  money! 

Margy  Dowzer,  Mary  Frances  Platt  and  Aviva 
Schmuckler  talk  about  disability,  class,  butch/fem  and 
carnival  culture,  and  Jewish  identity 


Margy  Dowzer,  Mary  Frances  Platt 
and  Aviva  Schmuckler  met  in  a 
group  for  lesbians  with  non-visible 
disabilities  in  1982.  In  November 
of  1989  the  three  friends  got  together  to  talk 
about  the  intersections  of  class  and  disabili¬ 
ty,  and  other  identity  issues. 

Mary  Frances:  Maybe  we  can  start  with 
whether  we  grew  up  disabled  or  not  and 
what  class  backgrounds  we  come  from. 

Margy:  I  grew  up  assuming  1  was  middle 
class  but  as  I  got  older  that  assumption  kept 
being  challenged.  I  was  a  day  student  on 
scholarship  at  a  private  boarding  school 
where  most  people  called  themselves  middle 
class  —  “average.”  To  me,  they  were  rich. 
When  I  moved  to  the  Boston  area  in  1975, 
similar  things  happened  in  the  women’s 
community  —  I  felt  out  of  place  a  lot.  Since 
then  I’ve  gotten  a  lot  of  support  from  work¬ 
ing  class  women  about  my  experiences  and 
gut  feelings. 

I  used  to  think  it  was  wimpy  or  a  cop-out 
to  say  “mixed  class,”  or  “lower  middle 
class.”  But  at  this  point  it  seems  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  label. 

I  was  extremely  able-bodied  until  a  work 
injury  in  1981  at  the  age  of  26,  and  then  I 
developed  Chronic  Fatigue  and  Immune 
Dysfunction  Syndrome  (CFIDS).  Most  of 
the  ’80s  I  spent  in  bed  —  but  not  in  the  way  I 
would  have  liked  to! 

Mary  Frances:  I  grew  up  very  sick  —  I  didn’t 
know  that  I  was  disabled  at  the  time.  My 
family  was  financially  poor  when  I  was 
born,  which  I  didn’t  figure  out  until  several 
years  ago,  and  then  became  upwardly  mo¬ 
bile  to  working  class.  My  parents  went  in 
debt  because  I  was  an  asthmatic  child  and 
we  didn’t  have  any  insurance.  When  I  was 
15,  classism  contributed  to  my  being  institu¬ 
tionalized,  where  I  suffered  psychiatric 
abuse  and  was  injured  from  electro-shock 
treatments.  That  now  translates  into  being  a 
wheelchair  user  with  CFIDS.  I  identify  as 
Christian-raised  poor  and  working  class  — 
no  matter  what  my  income  is. 

Aviva:  I  was  raised  in  Philadelphia  in  a 
working  class  Jewish  family.  I  was  not  dis¬ 
abled  growing  up.  I  became  more  disabled 
in  the  last  eight  to  nine  years  due  to  a  lot  of 
car  and  bicycle  injuries.  As  a  result,  I’ve  had 
to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  system  of  wel¬ 
fare,  because  I  didn’t  have  insurance  or  a 
job  that  had  health  benefits. 

Margy:  Class  and  money  issues  are  so  inter¬ 
twined  with  disability.  Trying  to  make  the 
lesbian  community  accessible  is  one  exam¬ 
ple.  People  say  “But  it’s  so  expensive!” 
And  I  say  “Right.  Disability  and  accessibili¬ 
ty  cost  money !  ’  ’  Those  of  us  that  are  living  it 
have  to  deal  with  these  costs  all  the  time. 

I  don’t  do  a  lot  of  stuff  outside  my  house 
because  I  don’t  have  much  money  to  spend 
and  many  places  aren’t  accessible  to  me. 

Mary  Frances:  For  me  that  becomes  a  class 
issue.  If  you  need  something  —  a  reduced 
rate  ticket  or  something  interpreted  —  you 
have  to  raise  your  hand  and  ask  for  it  all  the 
time,  especially  within  the  women’s  commu¬ 
nity.  I  know  that  as  a  raised  working  class 
woman,  it’s  like,  you  don’t  do  that.  You 
don’t  ask  for  charity.  If  you  have  the  money 
you  go.  And  if  you  don’t  have  the  money 
you  don’t  go.  A  lot  of  us  had  to  break 
through  that.  I’ve  got  a  big  mouth  around 
disability  and  access  issues  and  people  really 
don’t  like  that.  It’s  hard  to  keep  saying  “I 
need  this  to  be  ramped,  I  need  that....”  I 
don’t  know  whose  value  it  is  that  it’s  okay  to 
ask  for  money,  but  it’s  certainly  not 
something  I  see  in  my  culture. 

Margy:  Having  to  ask  and  ask  is  humiliating. 
That’s  what  I  hate  about  welfare  and  SSI 
[Supplemental  Security  Income]  so  much  — 
you  constantly  have  to  prove  that  you’re 
worthy  or  “truly  needy.”  I  can’t  imagine 
anyone  going  through  that  process  who 
wasn’t  desperate. 

After  my  back  injury  I  expected  to  re¬ 
cover  quickly  and  return  to  my  job  in  the 
trades.  When  I  got  worse  and  had  no  clear 
medical  answers,  it  was  terrifying.  I  couldn’t 
face  the  uncertainty  about  my  health  and  fi¬ 
nances.  By  the  time  I  got  myself  to  apply  for 
assistance  I  literally  had  $20  to  my  name. 
The  caseworker  couldn’t  understand  how  I 
could  have  stretched  out  my  last  bit  of 
money  for  so  long.  She  seemed  convinced 
that  I  was  “hiding”  income  from  her  and  in¬ 
terrogated  me  for  I  don’t  know  how  long. 
All  this  while  I’m  in  excruciating  pain  trying 


to  sit  in  the  chair. 

The  system  seems  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  people  are  “welfare  cheats.”  If 
you  don’t  speak  English  or  are  marginal  in 
some  other  way,  it’s  worse.  I  wish  they’d  put 
the  Defense  Department  through  what  we 
go  through. 

Once  on  general  relief  I  got  $216  a  month 
plus  $80  in  food  stamps.  Since  I’ve  been  on 
SSI  it’s  more  money  and  better  medical  ben¬ 
efits. 

Mary  Frances:  Just  to  clarify,  SSI  is  $500  a 
month.  One  gets  SSI  when  you  have  not 
worked  enough  to  be  eligible  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  I  don’t  know  what  the  baseline  is  for 
Social  Security. 

Margy:  I  get  checks  from  Social  Security  and 
SSI.  The  $479  a  month  from  Social  Security 
is  based  on  past  wages.  The  SSI  check  for 
$23.39  is  to  bring  me  up  to  the  poverty  line.  I 
get  $56  in  food  stamps,  and  I’m  on  Medi¬ 
care,  Medicaid  and  fuel  assistance. 


For  every  physical  issue,  there’s  a  related 
money  issue.  A  lot  of  the  things  I  need  to 
just  keep  going  are  not  covered  by  Medi¬ 
caid,  so  I’m  always  juggling  treatment, 
food,  vitamins,  gas  for  the  car,  utilities,  etc. 
And  my  health  definitely  suffers  from  it. 

Mary  Frances:  HMOs  don’t  cover  any  of 
that  either.  If  you’re  a  person  with  a  disabili¬ 
ty  who  is  getting  disability  benefits  of  one 
sort  or  another,  economically,  you  are  poor. 

Aviva:  I  know  what  it’s  like  to  try  to  get  out 
of  the  welfare  system  and  to  get  yourself  a 
job.  Now  I’m  working  in  social  services,  but 
I’m  also  suffering  from  a  lot  of  chronic  pain 
and  limitation.  I  can’t  really  sit  at  my  desk 
because  I  need  to  ambulate  a  lot.  I  have  to 
do  certain  things  to  reduce  tension  and  pre¬ 
vent  more  health  problems.  My  work  with 
family  violence  creates  a  lot  of  stress,  which 
worsens  the  neck  and  shoulder  pain.  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  I  can  handle  this  full-time  job, 
but  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  into  such  a  de¬ 
humanizing  system  either. 

Mary  Frances:  I  know  a  friend  who  is  a 
paraplegic  and  also  raised  working  class. 
She  works  60  hours  a  week  in  order  to  own 
her  own  home  because  she’s  petrified  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  street  without  accessible  housing. 
She  is  shortening  her  lifespan  because  of  the 
amount  of  stress. 

The  other  option  is  what  I  call  living  on 
the  edge,  which  is  to  be  on  Social  Security 
and  then  to  do  whatever  one  can  do  to  sup¬ 
plement  that.  That’s  not  easy,  and  people 
find  themselves  in  positions  of  maybe  losing 
their  Social  Security. 

Margy:  Self-sufficiency  and  the  ability  to 
work  was  everything  in  my  family.  “You 
can  always  get  some  kind  of  a  job.”  That’s 
what  everyone  used  to  say,  “As  long  as  you 
have  your  health.”  But  what  happens  when 
you  don’t  have  your  health,  and  you  don’t 
have  wealth  to  back  you  up? 

One  out  of  every  seven  Black  adults  is 
disabled.  The  high  rate  is  due  to  poor  medi¬ 
cal  care  to  begin  with,  and  then  working 
physical  jobs  that  are  more  likely  to  lead  to 
disability.  Many  home  health  care  workers 
are  Black  women,  some  of  whom  are  ill 
themselves.  With  low  wages  and  little  or  no 
medical  benefits,  these  workers  are  shorten¬ 


ing  the  length  and  quality  of  their  own  lives. 
So  we  have  the  poor  and  sick  caring  for  the 
poor  and  sick. 

The  reality  of  settlements 
Aviva:  After  I  broke  my  neck  in  a  bike  acci¬ 
dent  I  had  to  go  through  the  long  process  of 
a  legal  suit  which  was  painful  in  itself.  I 
finally  got  a  settlement  from  the  insurance 
company.  It  was  a  real  shock  to  be  on  wel¬ 
fare  and  then  suddenly  get  a  settlement  and 
try  to  deal  with  this  wealth.  You  think  you 
have  all  this  money  in  the  world  and  you 
can’t  believe  it.  You  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  invest¬ 
ments.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  buying 
a  house,  I  still  don’t. 

I  found  out  that  I  really  can’t  afford  to 
buy  a  house  with  the  settlement  because  I 
don’t  have  enough  income  to  pay  the  mort¬ 
gage.  I  had  to  go  to  a  financial  advisor  in 
order  to  understand  what  to  do  with  this 
money.  What  does  “personal  assets”  mean? 
—  and  all  of  this  stuff  that  I  never  knew 


anything  about  and  my  parents  don’t  know 
anything  about.  I  couldn’t  go  to  my  mom 
and  dad  and  go,  “Hey,  can  you  tell  me  how 
to  deal  with  this  money?” 

I  find  that  I  need  the  money  to  pay  for 
medical  expenses,  because  my  work  benefits 
do  not  pay  for  alternative  healing.  It’s  a  real 
problem  because  HMOs  do  not  deal  with 
chronic  pain  —  they  want  to  just  deal  with 
crises.  So  if  I  had  another  car  accident  and 
had  whiplash  they’d  deal  with  that  but  they 
won’t  deal  with  the  day-to-day  chronic  pain 
from  a  long-term  disability.  So  you  need  to 
put  out  for  your  own  chiropractic,  acupunc¬ 
ture,  massage,  muscle  therapy  or  whatever 
else  it  takes  to  cope.  My  disability  has 
changed  my  life  forever. 

Margy:  I  finally  settled  a  suit  against  my 
former  employer.  Just  hiring  a  lawyer  was 
unfamiliar  territory.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
only  way  to  recover  damages.  People  would 
say  “Remember,  this  person  [the  lawyer]  is 
your  employee,”  and  I’d  say,  “What?!  This 
professional  with  an  advanced  degree  is  my 
employee?”  They’d  say,  “Yeah,  they’re 
supposed  to  be  working  for  your  interests.” 

I  never  got  used  to  that  and  made  some  poor 
decisions  because  of  it. 

At  the  trial,  a  financial  expert  projected 
what  my  needs  would  be  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  That’s  when  I  started  getting  the  bigger 
picture.  The  original  injury  wasn’t  healing 
and  my  body  kept  breaking  down  in  new 
ways  —  this  was  pre-CFIDS  diagnosis. 
Overall  I  was  more  disabled  than  ever.  So 
here  was  my  one  shot  at  trying  to  prepare  fi¬ 
nancially  for  the  rest  of  my  uncertain  life. 

Mary  Frances:  Did  they  come  up  with 
figures? 

Margy:  Yeah,  about  a  million  dollars  for 
baseline  medical  care.  Of  course  we  didn’t 
get  that. 

It  feels  risky  to  put  this  out  in  print,  but  I 
think  it’s  important  to  talk  figures  since 
there’s  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  legal 
awards. 

My  settlement  was  for  $125,000.  The  law¬ 
yer  got  a  third  off  the  top.  After  $20,000  in 
past  medical  expenses  and  some  court  costs, 

I  ended  up  with  $62,000.  I  felt  like  the 
richest  person  in  the  world,  but  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  that  kind  of  money.  I 
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felt  enormous  pressure  to  spend  wisely  and 
make  it  last.  I  wasn’t  physically  able  to  en¬ 
joy  it  much  although  there  were  moments. 
And  after  going  through  a  federal  trial 
where  the  main  objective  was  to  show  how 
damaged  and  useless  I  am  now  as  a  “handi¬ 
capped”  person,  I  took  an  emotional  nose¬ 
dive.  At  that  time,  the  two  people  who  best 
understood  my  experience  and  the  limits  of 
what  $62,000  could  do  for  me  were  my  doc¬ 
tors  —  both  straight  white  middle  class  men. 

Once  I  got  the  money,  Medicaid,  food- 
stamps  and  SSI  were  cut  off.  When  you 
have  less  than  $2000,  you  can  reapply. 

Aviva:  So  you  had  to  spend  $60,000  before 
you  could  go  back  on  SSI? 

Margy:  Yeah.  It  lasted  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  Most  of  it  I  spent  on  good  medical 
care.  I’m  not  complaining.  I  can  just  im¬ 
agine  someone  reading  this  interview  and 
saying  “Shut  up,  you  have  a  home,  you 
have  a  car....” 

Mary  Frances:  But  you  don’t  own  the  home. 

Margy:  No,  but  I  bought  a  new  car  — 
something  I  never  in  my  life  expected  to 
have.  Because  of  severe  leg  and  back  pain 
and  fatigue  I  wasn’t  able  to  use  public  trans¬ 
portation  anymore.  After  using  cabs  a  little, 
I  rented  a  car  for  three  months,  even  though 
it  seemed  wasteful.  Finally  I  bought  a  car 
with  automatic  everything. 

It  was  strange  to  buy  things  I  used  to  con¬ 
sider  luxuries  but  were  now  medically  in¬ 
dicated,  like  air  conditioning  and  well-made 
shoes. 

At  first  I  was  afraid  to  spend  the  money  at 
all,  and  then  I  was  afraid  I’d  never  stop.  I 
thought  when  the  money’s  gone  and  I  have 
to  go  back  on  SSI,  it’ll  seem  like  such  a  cruel 
punishment.  I  will  have  had  a  taste  of  what 
it’s  like  to  have  money  to  go  buy  things  you 
want.  Looking  back,  I  did  buy  a  lot  of 
clothes. 

What  the  future  holds 
Mary  Frances:  In  looking  ahead,  for  me  the 
hard  thing  is  really  not  knowing  what  the 
future  is  going  to  hold  for  me  physically, 
since  my  condition  changes.  Three  years  ago 
I  wasn’t  using  a  wheelchair,  now  I  am.  Two 
months  ago  I  wasn’t  using  a  TENS  unit, 
now  I  am.  (A  TENS  unit  is  a  portable  elec¬ 
trode  system  used  for  pain.) 

I  have  a  Master’s  degree.  If  I  choose  to  or 
am  able  to  work,  I  can  get  a  relatively  high 
hourly  wage.  I’m  in  school  right  now,  and 
I’m  also  an  artist.  The  things  that  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  do  are  sort  of  formed  around 
my  disability  and  around  my  being  able  to 
set  my  own  times  and  drastically  limit  work 
hours. 

My  financial  stability  depends  on  whether 
or  not  I  can  work,  and  for  how  many  hours. 
Can  one  create  enough  income  on  limited 
hours,  find  an  insurance  carrier  who  will  not 
reject  them  because  of  existing  conditions, 
and  maintain  some  level  of  healing?  Or 
should  one  stay  financially  poor  on  SSI  and 
not  have  the  added  stress  of  work  and  re¬ 
ceive  basic  insurance? 

Margy:  )  live  in  a  third-floor  apartment 
which  means  I’m  literally  confined  to  the 
house  when  I  can’t  make  it  down  the  stairs 
to  my  car  parked  out  front.  And  that  is  a  lot 
of  the  time.  So  I  hope  to  get  into  handicap¬ 
ped  or  first-floor  housing  that’s  affordable 
and  warm  in  winter.  Also  I’m  waiting  to  get 
a  home  health  aide  to  do  shopping,  cooking, 
and  cleaning.  I’ve  been  eating  more  and 
more  poorly  so  I  hope  this  will  boost  my 
nutrition. 

Beyond  that,  I  try  not  to  think  about  the 
future  much.  I  am  scared  about  my  car 
breaking  down,  about  getting  old  and  my 
susceptibility  to  further  injury  or  disability. 
I’m  35  now,  what’s  it  going  to  be  like  when 
I’m  50?  I  just  can’t  imagine.  What’s  the 
state  of  health  care  going  to  be  like?  There’s 
ongoing  cuts  on  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

Mary  Frances:  It’s  scary. 

Margy:  I’m  afraid  to  watch  the  news  —  are 
they  cutting  funds  from  programs  that  I 
need?  And  it’s  not  like  poor  people  have  a 
well-financed  lobby.  The  Senior  lobby  helps 
somewhat. 

Aviva:  I’m  trying  to  look  at  ways  I  can  use 
my  money  from  the  settlement  in  order  to 
provide  for  my  security  later  on.  That  might 
be  buying  something  with  other  people  in  a 
cooperative  so  that  I  could  develop  some  re- 
Continued  on  page  1 6 
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long  and  that  was  a  real  loss  to  them;  they 
lost  their  community. 

Vanessa:  1  think  your  strong  cultural  attach¬ 
ment  is  really  important  to  our  relationship. 
Other  Italo-Americans  I’ve  met  don’t  have 
that  same  feeling  about  their  background. 

Steph:  It’s  partly  because  my  mother  grew 
up  there. 

Vanessa:  And  we  share  a  whole  world  of 
politics.  I  respect  what  you  do  —  even 
though  I  didn’t  quite  understand  your  lang¬ 
uage  in  the  beginning. 

Steph:  A  lot  of  my  political  ideas  came  and 
still  do  from  the  writing  and  organizing  of 
women  of  color  and  working  class  women: 
books  like  Home  Girls,  and  This  Bridge 
Called  My  Back  have  been  so  important  to 
me. 

Vanessa:  I  do  remember  when  we  first  were 
involved  we  used  to  have  fights  about 
whether  or  not  I  was  being  politically  involv¬ 
ed,  and  we  were  able  to  really  talk  about 
that.  Maybe  that  would  have  been  too  scary 
for  some  other  people  —  you  confronting 
me  about  me  not  doing  political  work,  and 
me  telling  you,  “I  think  you  have  the 
privilege  to  go  out  and  do  it.”  And  we  could 
see  where  each  other  was  coming  from.  It 
wasn’t  smooth  sailing,  but  we  got  through 
it.  □ 


Peer 
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was  not  supported.  I  worked  my  way 
through  with  some  loans.  I  did  have 
something  of  an  inheritance  when  my 
parents  died  —  a  house  in  a  working  class 
neighborhood  —  which  I  sold,  paying  off 
two  mortgages,  before  I  could  put  any 
money  in  the  bank.  In  all  of  the  above  I  am 
not  her  peer. 

These  class  divisions  follow  us  all  our 
lives.  For  example,  suppose  a  middle  class 
lesbian  friend  decides  to  go  on  a  trip.  Will 
she  invite  me?  Probably  not,  because  I 
won’t  have  the  cash  to  pay  my  share  of 
motels,  dinners,  gas  for  the  car.  I  can  be  her 
peer  in  every  other  way  but  not  economical¬ 
ly.  When  I  am  taken  out  to  dinner  by  my 
middle  class  friends,  I  have  them  to  my 
apartment  and  cook  for  them  in  return.  This 
I  can  afford  and  at  least  the  ones  who  are 
putting  in  an  eight  hour  day  appreciate  it. 
But  I  don’t  go  away  weekends  nor  do  I  go  on 
Caribbean  cruises. 

Why  go  on  like  this?  Well,  someone  said 
recently  that  it  probably  wasn’t  a  fish  that 
discovered  water.  And  it’s  a  poor  or  work¬ 
ing  class  lesbian  who  can  look  at  a  middle 
class  lesbian  and  know  what  advantages  she 
has  had  and  what  assumptions  she  is  mak¬ 
ing.  The  middle  class  lesbian  seldom  has  any 
idea  of  what  her  own  assumptions  are.  Les¬ 
bian  women  pretty  much  know  what  men 
are  up  to,  especially  if  they  have  to  work 
with  them,  and  this  applies  to  gay  men  too. 
Working  class  lesbians  know  what  middle 
class  lesbians  are  up  to  because  it’s  a  matter 
of  survival  to  know. 

Another  issue  that  seems  connected  to 
both  class  and  age  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
single,  not  part  of  a  dyad,  that  sacred  icon 
of  American  society.  Single  people  take  care 
of  themselves  when  they  are  sick,  make 
dates  with  other  people,  arrange  enter¬ 
tainments,  are  in  charge  of  their  own  social 
lives,  and  sometimes  get  very  tired  of  it, 
believe  me.  And  —  let’s  whisper  this  —  get 
very  tired  of  couples,  and  envious,  occa¬ 
sionally.  Because  couples  have  each  other 
and  a  built-in  security  system  if  they  will 
both  play  by  the  rules.  Even  couples  over  60 
can  face  the  world,  which  thinks  it  no  longer 
needs  them,  together.  And  single  is  a  lot  of 
what  those  of  us  are  who  are  over  sixty.  We 
have  to  almost  always  make  dates,  to  ask 
rather  than  be  asked,  which  gets  old  after  a 
while;  old  meaning  annoying,  irritating.  So 
old  has  these  meanings  built  in  and  I  am  an 
old  lesbian. 

This  brings  me  to  the  uppermost  problem 
for  over-60-year-old  lesbians.  Loneliness. 
Since  we  were  born  into  and  lived  through 
the  Great  Depression  a  lot  of  us  came  from 
only-child  families.  This  means  that  in  our 
agegroup  there  are  fewer  of  us  to  choose 
from.  Add  class  to  this  and  you  begin  to  see 
why  so  few  women  are  around  to  share  your 
recreational  hours.  Then  complicate  this,  as 
in  my  case,  by  living  in  a  small  town.  Com¬ 
plicate  it  further  by  being  a  vegetarian,  non¬ 


smoker,  almost  non-drinker,  and  eligible 
lesbians  disappear. 

Another  issue  of  concern  to  old  lesbians  is 
health.  Working  class  lesbians  in  particular 
cannot  sustain  a  catastrophic  illness.  I  know 
•I  could  not.  I  am  reasonably  careful  of  my 
health.  I’ve  pretty  much  decided  to  leave 
this  planet  if  I  am  diagnosed  as  having  a  ter¬ 
minal  disease.  Who  can  afford  that  kind  of 
medical  care?  And  to  prolong  a  life  well- 
lived  for  a  couple  of  months  or  years  is  cling¬ 
ing  unnecessarily  to  the  earth,  it  seems  to 
me.  But  this  philosophy  is  part  of  being 
poor/working  class  in  a  country  that  does 
not  provide  for  its  vulnerable  people  be  they 
young  or  old. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  either  class  or 
age  as  lesbians.  We  need  new  ways  of 
relating  to  each  other,  new  ways  of 
understanding  each  other.  We  need  this 
forum  that  GCNis  providing.  We  need  to  be 
listened  to  and  we  need  to  listen.  Middle 
class  lesbians  and  poor  or  working  class  les¬ 
bians  have  much  to  give  to  each  other.  Old 
lesbians  have  much  to  share.  I  have  enjoyed 
older  friends  all  my  life,  valuing  them  as 
guides  to  where  I  might  be  going  on  my  own 
journey,  and  I  still  do.  And,  since  hardly 
any  of  this  business  of  class  and  age  seems  to 
have  been  settled  in  the  past  20  years,  we  can 
all  start  out  as  peers.  □ 

Ruth  Mountaingrove’s  longest  relationship 
has  been  with  her  1966  Mustang  convertible. 

Confidence 

Continued  from  page  6 

pie,  lesbians,  women,  and  children.  I  would 
never  work  for  an  agency  that  does  not  have 
a  sliding  fee  scale,  that  does  not  reach  out  to 
populations  other  than  the  white  middle 
class.  Presently,  I  work  with  adolescents 
whose  lives  have  been  affected  by  their 
parents’  addictions,  physical  and  sexual 
abuse;  court  ordered  people  who  don’t  have 
enough  money  to  buy  their  freedom; 
homeless  women  living  in  shelters,  meeting 
with  them  in  the  shelter  so  they  don’t  have  to 
have  a  car  or  a  babysitter  to  get  the  emo¬ 
tional  support  they  need  to  get  through  this 
period  in  their  lives. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  can  be  described 
by  an  incident  that  happened  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  I  stop  by  Dunkin  Donuts  near 
where  I  work  on  the  South  Shore  each  mor¬ 
ning  to  get  a  coffee  and  have  a  smoke.  I 
often  talk  with  the  woman  who  works  there. 
One  morning  she  asked  me,  ‘‘Do  you  work 
in  a  clothing  store?’  I  said,  ‘‘No,  I’m  a  social 
worker.”  She  said,  “Oh,  I  thought  you 
worked  in  a  clothing  store  because  you 
always  look  so  nice.”  The  tears  that  came  to 
my  eyes  from  such  a  deep  and  painful  part 
of  my  soul  and  from  the  chapters  of  my  life 
when  I  for  so  long  was  without,  I  could  see 
the  tears  reveal  themselves  in  her  eyes.  She 
did  not  know  that  I  had  to  borrow  money 
from  a  friend  in  order  to  buy  clothes  to  work 
in,  why  should  she?  Why  should  she  know 
that  when  I  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror  I 
have  to  look  several  times  to  know  that  the  im¬ 
age  I  see  is  really  me,  that  I  am  here,  in  my 
own  dream.  I  didn’t  feel  guilt  when  she  ask¬ 
ed  about  my  clothes  or  that  I  should  not 
have  them  because  she  doesn’t.  But  I 
wanted  at  that  instant  to  take  my  clothes 
and  hand  them  to  her,  so  that  she  might 
have  what  I  have:  the  same  sharing  that  I 
feel  with  the  women  who  handed  me  an 
education. 

To  say  that  education  is  a  bourgeois 
privilege  is  a  truthful  statement.  Without 
the  help  I  received  from  middle  class  women 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
school  and  be  doing  what  I  do  now.  I  have 
felt  confused  sometimes,  because  I  was 
receiving  an  education  that  was  going  to 
throw  me  into  a  totally  different  world, 
making  me  abandon  my  people,  and  merge 
into  a  foreign  world.  But  I  can  never  leave 
where  I  came  from;  hopefully  it  will  be  this 
very  combination  that  will  help  me  to  help 
bring  about  social  change.  Perhaps  those 
who  look  at  education  as  a  privilege  and 
cannot  look  further  need  to  give  up  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  possibility  because  of  their  own 
guilt.  But  I  don’t  share  that  guilt.  My  inten¬ 
tions  are  not  to  exploit  the  people  who  can¬ 
not  be  here  with  me,  but  to  bring  about  a 
greater  opportunity  for  all  of  us.  □ 

Cindy  Lanane  thanks  Priscilla  Lynch  for  her 
help  editing  this  article  and  thanks  Karen 
Scholz,  Melanie  Kaye-Kantrowitz,  Irena 
Klepfisz,  Hilary  Roberts,  Harriet 
Malinowitz,  Sara  Cytron,  and  her  mother 
Beverly. 
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The  Black  Back-Ups 

By  Kate  Rushin 

This  is  dedicated  to  Merry  Clayton,  Cissy  Houston,  Vonetta  Washington,  Dawn,  Carriet- 
ta  McClellan,  Rosie  Farmer,  Marsha  Jenkins  and  Carolyn  Williams.  This  is  for  all  of  the 
Black  women  who  sang  back-up  for  Elvis  Presley,  John  Denver,  James  Taylor,  Lou  Reed, 
etc.  etc. 

I  said  Hey  Babe 

Take  a  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side 

I  said  Hey  Babe 

Take  a  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side 

And  the  colored  girls  say 

Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo  ooooo 

This  is  for  my  my  Great  Grandmother  Esther,  my  Grandmother  Addie,  my  Grandmother  called  Sister, 
my  Great  Aunt  Rachel,  my  Aunt  Hilda,  my  Aunt  Tine,  my  Aunt  Breda,  my  Aunt  Gladys,  my  Aunt 
Helen,  my  Aunt  Ellie,  my  Cousin  Barbara,  my  cousin  Dottie  and  my  Great  Great  Aunt  Vene 

This  is  dedicated  to  all  of  the  Black  women  riding  on  buses  and  subways  Back  and  forth  to  the  Main 
Line,  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  Cherry  Hill  and  Chevy  Chase.  This  is  for  those  women  who  spent  their  sum¬ 
mers  in  Rockport,  Newport,  Cape  Cod  and  Camden,  Maine.  This  is  for  the  women  who  open  bundles 
of  dirty  laundry  sent  home  from  ivy-covered  campuses 

And  the  colored  girls  say 

Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo  ooooo 

Jane  Fox  Jane  Fox 
Calling  Jane  Fox 
Where  are  you  Jane? 

My  Great  Aunt  Rachel  worked  for  the  Foxes 

Ever  since  1  can  remember 

There  was  The  Boy 

Whose  name  I  never  knew 

And  there  was  The  Girl 

Whose  name  was  Jane 

My  Aunt  Rachel  brought  Jane’s  dresses  for  me  to  wear 

Perfectly  Good  Clothes 

And  I  should’ve  been  glad  to  get  them 

Perfectly  Good  Clothes 

No  matter  they  didn’t  fit  quite  right 

Perfectly  Good  Clothes  Jane 

Brought  home  in  a  brown  paper  bag  with  an  air  of 

Accomplishment  and  excitement 

Perfectly  Good  Clothes 

Which  I  hated 

It’s  not  that  I  have  anything  personal  against  you  Jane 

It’s  just  that  I  felt  guilty 
For  hating  those  clothes 

I  mean 

Can  you  get  to  the  irony  of  it  Jane? 

And  the  colored  girls  say 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo  ooooo 

At  school 
In  Ohio 

I  swear  to  Gawd 

There  was  always  somebody 

Telling  me  that  the  only  person 

In  their  whole  house 

Who  listened  and  understood  them 

Despite  the  money  and  the  lessons 

Was  the  housekeeper 

And  I  knew  it  was  true 

But  what  was  I  supposed  to  say? 

I  know  it’s  true 

I  watch  them  getting  off  the  train 

And  moving  slowly  toward  the  Country  Squire 

With  their  uniform  in  their  shopping  bag 

And  the  closer  they  get  to  the  car 

The  more  the  two  little  kids  jump  and  laugh 

And  even  the  dog  is  about  to 

Turn  inside  out 

Because  they  just  can’t  wait  until  she  gets  there 
Edna  Edna  Wonderful  Edna 

(But  Aunt  Edna  to  me,  or  Gram,  or  Miz  Johnson,  or  Sister  Johnson  on  Sundays) 

And  the  colored  girls  say 

Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo  ooooo 

This  is  for  Hattie  McDaniels,  Butterfly  McQueen,  Ethel  Waters 
Sapphire 
Saphronia 
Ruby  Begonia 
Aunt  Jemima 

Aunt  Jemima  on  the  Pancake  Box 
Aunt  Jemima  on  the  Pancake  Box? 

AuntJemimaonthepancakebox? 
auntjemimaonthepancakebox? 

Ainchamamaonthepancakebox? 

Ain’t  chure  Mama  on  the  pancake  box? 

Mama  Mama 
Get  offa  that  damn  box 
And  come  home  to  me 

And  my  Mama  leaps  offa  that  box 
She  swoops  down  in  her  nurse’s  cape 
Which  she  wears  on  Sunday 
And  on  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting 
And  she  wipes  my  forehead 
And  she  fans  my  face  for  me 
And  she  makes  me  a  cup  o’  tea 
And  it  don’t  do  a  thing  for  my  real  pain 
Except  she  is  my  Mama 
Mama  Mommy  Mommy  Mammy  Mammy 
Mam-mee  Mam-mee 
I’d  walk  a  mill-yon  miles 
For  one  o’  your  smiles 

This  is  for  the  Black  Back-ups 
This  is  for  my  mama  and  your  mama 
My  grandma  and  your  grandma 
This  is  for  the  thousand  thousand  Black  Back-Ups 

And  the  colored  girls  say 
Do  dodo  do  do  dodododo 
Do  do  do  do  do 
Do  do 

do 
Do 
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Bet  Lee 


I’m  what  any  bigot  would 
hate 

Notes  from  an  Asian  lesbian  construction  worker 


By  Bet  Lee 

y  mother  and  father  never  put 
thoughts  of  marriage  into  my  head, 
even  though  their  own  marriage  was 
prearranged.  They  never  even  wondered 
why  I  didn’t  date  in  high  school.  My  family 
has  never  been  close. 

My  father  came  here  from  China  in  the 
’40s  and  married  my  mother,  who  is  Asian- 
American.  They  ran  a  laundry  business.  My 
mother  would  take  shirts  home  after  regular 
work  hours  and  continue  to  iron  and  fold 
them.  My  father  had  a  second  job  as  a  cook 
in  a  restaurant  and  he  was  always  tired. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old,  my  parents 
separated  and  the  laundry  was  closed.  My 
mother  couldn’t  work  alone  because  of  her 
seizures,  so  she  and  her  three  kids  —  in¬ 
cluding  me  —  went  on  welfare.  I  had  to 
grow  up  quickly.  It  was  time  for  me  to  learn 
how  to  hammer  nails,  fix  windows,  and  put 
screws  into  hinges.  It  was  time  to  learn  how 
to  light  the  stove  that  I  was  so  afraid  of  and 
cook  for  myself  when  my  mother  was  in  and 
out  of  hospitals. 

My  family  wasn’t  wealthy,  and  I’m  still 
not.  Today,  I  work  hard  as  an  apprentice 
plumber.  I  guess  I  am  basically  what  any 
homophobic,  bigoted,  conservative  person 
would  hate  —  not  only  am  I  a  woman,  I’m  a 
lesbian,  an  artist,  and  a  construction 
worker.  And  I  don’t  fit  the  stereotype  of 
Asian  women.  Many  people  think  that 
Asian  women  want  nothing  more  than  to 
marry  Asian  men  and  have  many  children. 

Here  it  is  1990  and  Asian  women  and  men 
continue  to  be  scapegoated  by  stereotypes. 
We  are  seen  as  being  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  wealthy,  gamblers,  ugly,  passive, 
good  at  math,  without  feelings,  eager  to 


please  others,  unable  to  fully  understand 
English  and  fond  of  large  families.  I’ve 
heard  it,  seen  it,  and  felt  it. 

Co-workers  continue  to  ask  me:  Is  your 
boyfriend  Chinese?  Is  ginseng  actually  an 
aphrodisiac?  Where  are  you  from  —  are  you 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean  or  what?  Do  you 
have  a  lot  of  money  in  the  bank?  Do  you 
have  high  blood  pressure  because  you 
always  use  MSG  in  your  food?  Don’t  you 
want  to  get  married,  have  a  lot  of  kids  and 
let  your  husband  take  care  of  you?” 

I  could  answer,  “My  girlfriend’s  white,  I 
grew  up  in  Winthrop,  Mass.,  I  have  cravings 
for  pizza  and  spaghetti  sauce,  and  I  love 
loud  rock  and  roll.  I  have  a  beautiful  red 
electric  bass  guitar  at  home  and  no,  I  don’t 
want  to  get  married,  have  lots  of  kids  and 
have  a  husband  take  care  of  me.” 

But  I  don’t  say  those  things.  I  don’t  give 
serious  personal  answers  because  if  I  did,  I 
could  be  killed  or  injured  on  the  job.  Believe 
me,  it  happens.  The  story  of  the  woman 
carpenter  whose  hand  was  “accidentally” 
crushed  by  fellow  construction  workers 
shortly  after  they  discovered  that  she  was  a 
dyke  is  always  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

I  may  not  give  serious  answers,  but  I  also 
refuse  to  conform  to  others’  standards  of 
what  I  should  be.  I’m  happy  with  my  life, 
and  happy  with  my  decision  to  go  into  con¬ 
struction.  Anywhere  I  go,  I’ll  have  a  job, 
and  a  well-paid  one.  I  have  freedom  and  I 
don’t  have  to  dress  up.  And  to  me,  working 
with  my  hands  in  construction  is  one  more 
way  to  be  artistic  in  my  life.  □ 

Bet  Lee  is  an  inspiring  artist  of  nude  women. 


Headaches 

Continued  from  page  9 

Obviously,  I  have  no  glib  answers  for  the 
class  war  which  continues  inside  lesbian 
feminism,  since  I  can’t  solve  my  own  messes 
here.  It  would  give  me  profound  relief  to 
name  all  the  dynamics,  to  “tell  my  story  at 
the  shoeshine  stand,”  to  explore  what  hap¬ 
pens.  But  it  isn’t  useful  because  it  is  not  a 
dialogue.  Under  class  lesbians  might  be 
grateful  to  see  the  troubles  in  print  — 
because  I  know  this  stuff  is  happening  all 
over  america.  But  over  class  lesbians  would 
not  hear  me  any  more  easily  in  print  than  in 
person.  I’m  not  supposed  to  talk  about  how 
they  oppress  others  because  they  then  have 
to  change,  which  is  unpleasant  and  difficult. 
Nothing  in  most  over  class  lives  has 
prepared  one  for  this.  I  feel  this  discussion  is 
very  similar  to  attempting  to  get  a  straight 
white  man  to  understand  sexism.  He’s  inside 
his  privilege  so  deeply  that  it  is  the  way  the 
world  is.  He  may  be  sad  or  angry  or  em- 
pathetic  with  women  but  every  moment  of 
his  existence  is  colored  by  centuries  of  sex¬ 
ism  and  everywhere  he  goes,  his  complete 
experience  is  different  from  mine. 

To  move  outside  of  privilege  is  an  act  of 
great  courage  for  which  there  is  no  reward. 
It  is  possible,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  not  be 
white.  In  this  I  am  using  my  definitions  — 
i.e.,  there  are  white  people,  then  there  are 


White  white  people  and  then,  we  have  the 
ones  that  are  dangerous  —  the  White  White 
White  people  (and  they  mean  it). 

While  I  want  over  class  lesbians  to  move 
outside  of  privilege,  personally  I’m  more 
focused  on  encouraging  under  class  lesbians 
to  speak  up  in  groups  (where  we’re  often 
silent),  to  work  to  make  our  lives  sane  and 
comfortable  without  giving  up  our  identities 
or  “passing,”  to  encourage  each  other  to 
develop  self-esteem  and  reach  for  “impossi¬ 
ble”  goals,  to  pay  close  attention  to  how 
money  controls  us  and  work  to  undo  that,  to 
go  ahead  on  and  BE  angry  and  act  “low 
class”  (shout  when  excited,  talk  loudly,  etc.) 
in  over  class  dominated  groups  and  to  be 
acutely  aware  of  how  racism,  sexism, 
ableism  and  ageism  continue  to  impoverish 
our  lives.  Miz  Ann  may  not  change  but  we 
can  focus  on  caring  for  each  other  and  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  —  the  work  we’ve 
always  done  so  well.  As  long  as  we  allow 
money  to  be  our  criteria  of  our  worth  as 
people,  they’re  winning.  □ 

This  article  is  dedicated  to  Ilene 
Samowitz,  whose  working  class  love  has 
changed  my  life.  When  I  finished  it,  I  didn  ’t 
think  it  was  any  good.  But  /  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  commentary,  unless  you  want  to 
be  abusive,  which  I  suppose  is  another 
useless  term  very  much  defined  by  class 
background.  Box  4663,  Rolling  Bay,  WA 
98061. 
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Disability 

Continued  from  page  13 

sources  and  have  that  as  a  security  base. 
When  you  pay  rent,  you’re  always  at  the 
whim  of  the  landlord,  so  it’s  not  a  good 
security  base. 

Mary  Frances:  For  someone  like  Margy  who 
isn’t  able  to  work,  you  need  different  types 
of  security  —  like  subsidized  housing.  If  you 
get  a  707  or  a  508  you  know  that  you’re  only 
going  to  have  to  pay  25  or  30  percent  of  your 
income  for  rent  and  so  maybe  you’ll  have 
enough  money  to  live. 

Margy:  Yeah,  another  waiting  list.  I  consider 
my  car  my  security.  Not  only  in  terms  of 
medical  necessity,  but  its  the  biggest  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made. 

Butch/fem  culture  and  standards  of  beauty 
Mary  Frances:  Let’s  talk  about  some  class 
issues  that  aren’t  specifically  related  to  dis¬ 
ability.  One  of  the  things  I  want  to  focus  on 
is  butch-fem  culture  and  how  I  feel  that  the 
lesbian  community  is  classist  around  the 
issue  of  butch-fem  stuff. 

I  came  out  the  year  that  the  Feminine 
Mystique  was  published,  whenever  that  was. 
At  the  time  I  had  been  working  in  carnivals 
for  years.  I  came  out  on  the  edge  of  fem¬ 
inism  and  certainly  was  a  lesbian  before  1 
defined  myself  as  a  feminist.  What  I  knew 
about  lesbian  and  gay  culture  came  from 
Girl  Scout  Camp  and  a  convent/school  and 
carnival  culture  —  which  was  about  butch- 
fem  culture,  mostly  from  the  perspective  of 
gay  men. 

And  then  I  learned  the  whole  middle-class 
feminist  trip  and  began  to  feel  that  butch- 
fem  was  not  okay.  Over  the  years  I  was  able 
to  come  to  an  understanding  of  my  own 
class  background  —  through  working  with 
various  political  groups  and  finding  that  I 
was  different  than  most  of  the  people  there. 

I  began  to  claim  the  label  working  class  and 
fern. 

The  stories  I’ve  heard  about  butch-fem 
culture  have  to  do  with  working  class 
culture.  I  feel  that  to  put  down  butch-fem 
culture  is  just  a  blatant  display  of  classism 
within  the  lesbian  community  —  especially 
the  fem-hating  that  goes  around  —  like  ferns 
being  weak,  ferns  being  passive,  and  ferns 
being  flighty.  That  is  certainly  not  my  image 
of  a  working  class  “feminine”  woman.  The 
straight  women  I  grew  up  with  were  strong,  they 
worked,  they  were  independent,  they  were 
solid.  And  the  lesbian  ferns  that  I  knew  in 
the  carnival  were  all  those  things  too. 

For  me  celebrating  being  a  fern  is  about 
celebrating  being  raised  working  class.  And 
I  see  a  lot  of  my  characteristics  going  back  to 
working  class  women.  Ferns  in  my  mind  are 
loud  and  boisterous  and  outrageous  and 
don’t  pass  for  straight.  It  used  to  bother  me 
when  I  would  be  working  in  the  carnival  and 
1  would  have  lesbian  symbols  hanging  all 
over  me  —  you  know  like  buttons  and  pins 
just  everywhere.  And  it  would  always  be  my 
butch  lovers  that  would  be  identified.  And  I 
would  say  things  to  lesbians  like  “Dykes 
play  [for]  half  price,”  and  they  still 
wouldn’t  get  it  —  that  was  an  out  fern  dyke. 

There’s  also  a  lot  of  classism  around  what 
beautiful  is.  It  was  always  within  working 
class  and  poor  cultures  that  —  being  a  fat 
woman  —  I  was  seen  as  desirable  or  sexual 
or  beautiful.  The  more  I  am  in  middle-class 
circles  the  more  I  see  that  being  limited. 
Traveling  in  carnivals  in  different  parts  of 
the  Northeast  —  first  when  I  was  straight 
and  then  as  a  lesbian  —  I  always  saw  a  lot 
more  fat  women  than  I  ever  see  in  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

Aviva:  Society  certainly  pushes  all  the 
young,  skinny  women. 

Mary  Frances:  Which  society?  Middle  class? 
Upper  class?  I  think  that  middle  class  people 
strive  to  be  thin. 

Margy:  1  was  always  an  athlete  and  very  into 
my  body.  When  I  came  out  as  a  lesbian,  this 
seemed  to  jive  with  the  strong,  independent 
“amazon”  ideal.  Since  then  my  view  of 
what  an  amazon  is  has  changed  a  lot.  I  can’t 
be  that  anymore  —  I’m  not  the  tough  jock  I 
once  was.  I’ve  grown  to  see  the  value  of  soft¬ 
ness  in  myself. 

I’ve  seen  how  people  can  be  made  to  feel 
marginal  if  they’re  not  thin,  white  and  able- 
bodied.  My  ex-lover  and  1  were  both  hurt  by 
people  judging  me  to  be  unworthy  of  her  be¬ 
cause  I’m  disabled.  Like  “What’s  wrong 
with  Margy?  Why  are  you  still  with  her? 
She’s  so  limiting  in  your  life  —  why  are  you 
settling  for  less?”  Or  “She  doesn’t  look 
sick.  How  come  she  went  out  last  night,  and 
today  she  has  to  lie  down?” 


Jewish  and  working  class 
Aviva:  There’s  ignorance  about  other  dif¬ 
ferences,  too.  People  often  perceive  Jewish 
women  as  middle  or  upper  middle  class,  and 
they  don’t  see  us  as  working  class  what¬ 
soever.  Just  because  you’re  Jewish.  Most 
people  assume,  because  I’m  educated  —  1 
have  a  Master’s  degree  —  that  I’m  middle 
class.  That’s  very  difficult  for  me  —  it’s 
anti-Semitism  as  well  as  classism.  To  be 
educated,  no  matter  what  class  you  are,  is  a 
value  that  is  pushed  in  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ty- 

There  are  real  differences  between  Jewish 
working  class  and  Christian  working  class. 
There  are  ethics  and  values  of  the  Jewish 
culture  that  are  important  across  class. 

Mary  Frances:  There’s  also  a  lot  of  ignorance 
within  the  lesbian  working  class  community 
around  the  differences.  When  I  was  in  this 
support  group  many  years  ago,  Jewish 
women  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  identifying  as 
working  class,  because  the  norm  that  has 
been  set  is  of  Christian-raised  working  class. 

Aviva  and  I  have  found  a  lot  of  common¬ 
alities  with  being  raised  working  class  and  go 
to  each  other  when  we’ve  had  it  with  middle 
class  friends  or  middle  class  lovers  and  like 
to  be  with  each  other.  There’s  ease  and 
understanding  that  makes  us  able  to  be  best 
friends  in  that  way. 

Aviva:  There  are  also  class  issues  within  my 
friendship  network  of  mostly  Jewish 
women.  Most  of  the  Jewish  women  I  know 
come  from  the  middle  class,  and  it’s  hard 
for  them  to  identify  with  working  class 
ethics.  If  you  go  out  to  a  restaurant  and  you 
can’t  afford  to  pay,  there’s  no  level  of 
understanding  that  that  has  to  do  with  class. 
They  just  assume  you  can  pay  —  and  you 
can’t  pay.  No  one  ever  checked  it  out. 

If  you  accept  other  people’s  assumption 
that  you’re  middle  class,  you  compromise 
yourself.  It  then  becomes  internalized  op¬ 
pression.  You  feel  bad  that  “No,  I  don’t 
have  the  privilege  of  having  parents  that  sent 
me  to  college  or  that  bought  me  a  car  or  who 
were  able  to  support  me  when  I  became  dis¬ 
abled....” 

Mary  Frances:  Or  who  are  going  to  leave  you 
a  house  or  money  or... 

Aviva:  If  anything,  maybe  a  vase.  Even 
within  my  family  it  is  a  real  issue  for  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  My  parents  didn’t 
know  anything  about  wills  or  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  was  important  for  me  to  educate 
them  about  “this  is  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself  so  that  the  state  doesn’t  get  all  the 
money.”  I  asked  them  “how  are  you  going 
to  care  for  yourselves  now  that  you’re 
elders?  What’s  going  to  happen  to  you?  I 
can’t  take  care  of  you.  I’m  willing  to,  if  I 
have  to,  but.you’ve  got  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  yourselves  if  either  of  you  die.”  And 
that  was  a  big  process  for  me  because  they 
refused  to  do  it,  because  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  They  didn’t  want  to  do  it.  My  father 
said  to  me,  “We  don’t  have  any  money, 
what  does  it  matter?” 

I  said  “So  the  state  gets  all  the  money? 
Whatever  your  pension  was?  I  mean  your 
pension  is  going  to  go  right  to  the  state  so 
Mom  wouldn’t  be  taken  care  of.” 

It’s  different  for  me  looking  at  those 
kinds  of  issues  in  dealing  with  my  family 
where  most  of  my  friends’  parents  own 
homes  and  have  vacation  homes.  My 
parents  don’t  have  all  that.  They’re  still 
renting.  □ 

Immigrants 
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Rarely  as  a  community  do  we  confront 
the  fact  that  as  despised  as  we  are  by  domi¬ 
nant  society,  many  of  us  have  class  privilege. 
Rarely,  as  a  lesbian  and  gay  community, 
through  our  organizations,  do  we  question 
our  own  role  as  economic  exploiter, 
regardless  of  intentions.  We  expect  our 
vegetarian  lunches  served  quickly  and  inex¬ 
pensively,  and  never  have  to  see  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  harvester  of  those 
vegetables  live  or  think  about  the  salary  of 
the  documented  worker  washing  the  dishes 
we  eat  off  of.  Class  divisions  make  the 
Latino,  African,  Asian,  or  other  immigrant 
members  of  the  gay  community  invisible 
and  silent.  We  don’t  hear  about  the  type  of 
AIDS  discrimination  immigrants  face,  and 
so  we  don’t  talk  about  it.  □ 

Jorge  Cortihas  was  born  and  raised  in 
Miami.  His  parents  immigrated  from  Cuba 
in  1962.  He  works  as  an  HIV  antibody  test 
counselor  for  La  Clinica  de  la  Raza  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  as  a  community  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and 
Refuge  Rights  and  Services. 
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(the  Fenway  and  the  Farm  Workers  Union] 
had  a  great  background.  And  we  knew  that 
GALLAN  was  the  group  that  could  pull  the 
event  off.” 

A  hitch  arose  when  GALLAN  members 
realized  that  the  Fenway  might  not  utilize 
union  construction  workers  to  finish  the 
building  that  was  being  donated  to  them  for 
their  new  facility.  GALLAN  decided  to 
make  an  issue  of  it.  “We  had  a  bunch  of 
queers  from  the  Fenway  and  the  guy  from 
the  building  trades  in  the  same  room,”  says 
Susan.  “That’s  never  happened  before  in 
this  city,  but  it’s  going  to  happen  from  here 
on  in.  The  building  trades  people  knew  we 
had  a  lot  on  the  line  with  this  benefit,  but 
that  we  were  willing  to  pull  out  if  the  Fenway 
wouldn ’t  make  a  commitment  to  the  unions. 
We  showed  them  that  we’re  union  people, 
that  we  would  go  to  the  wall  for  them.  That 
meant  a  great  increase  in  credibility  within 
our  labor  community.  And  the  Fenway  re¬ 
sponded.  So  the  event  went  way  beyond  two 
organizations  doing  a  benefit  and  raising 
money  for  each  other.  We  went  through  an 
experience  of  movement-building 
together.” 

Matt  Stern’s  first  official  duty  when  he 
took  the  job  of  regional  AIDS  coordinator 
for  SEIU,  a  service-sector  union  with  nearly 
one  million  members,  was  to  represent 
SEIU  at  GALLAN’s  Fenway/Farmworker 
benefit:  “I  went  there  and  said,  ‘Gee,  “Gay 
and  Lesbian  Labor  Activist  Network,”  that 
might  be  me!’  I  didn’t  have  much  of  a  back¬ 
ground  in  labor  before  I  took  this  job.  I 
don’t  know  that  I’d  call  my  background 
working-class.  I  grew  up  with  ‘class-confu¬ 
sion’  —  I  believed  we  were  poor,  because  my 
parents  came  out  of  such  impoverished 
backgrounds  that  as  they  started  earning 
money,  they  squirreled  it  away  in  order  to 
maintain  their  sense  that  they  could  survive. 
I  grew  up  with  hand-me-down  clothes,  but 
at  the  same  time,  money  wasn’t  skimped  on 
for  things  like  education  and  music.  As  an 
adult,  I’ve  been  materially  well-off;  my  con¬ 
cern  about  the  AIDS  epidemic  pushed  me  to 
leave  the  ‘track  of  material  enrichment’  that 
I  had  chosen  and  ‘put  my  money  where  my 
mouth  is.’  Learning  about  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  faced  by  health  care  workers  and  by  the 
farm  workers,  it’s  become  clear  to  me  that 
it’s  part  of  the  same  struggle.” 

None  of  the  GALLAN  activists  I  spoke 
with  grew  up  in  trade-union  homes  or  in 
homes  with  pro-union  sentiment.  Like 
Matt,  Nancy  Marks  was  raised  in  comfort  - 
with-a-twist:  “I  was  raised  comfortably 
middle  class,  but  my  mother  is  a  Holocaust 
survivor.  We  used  to  tear  napkins  in  half  to 
make  them  stretch  further.  We’d  eat  shrimp 
for  dinner,  which  is  a  very  middle-class  thing 
to  do,  but  we’d  count  out  how  many  shrimp 
each  person  got.”  Her  father  lost  his  job  as 
a  “professional  computer  muckymuck” 
when  she  was  in  her  early  teens,  and  she  had  to 
go  to  work  pumping  yogurt  and  selling  pop¬ 
corn.  She  felt  embarrassed,  “and  embar¬ 
rassed  that  I  was  embarrassed”  when  the 
father  she  was  used  to  seeing  leave  home 
every  morning  in  a  suit  took  a  job  as  a  night 
security  guard.  “I  experienced  some  class 
shame,”  she  says,  but  because  of  her  early 
middle  class  years,  “I  never  doubted  that 
the  comforts  would  come  back.” 

Nancy’s  parents  raised  her  as  an  “ethical 
culturist,”  a  religious  tradition  based  on 
humanism,  which  instilled  her  with  “a  high 
sense  of  justice  and  right”;  she  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  unions  until  she  “hit  on  them” 
while  studying  socio-economic  theory  in  col¬ 
lege.  “Our  economic  situation  so  dominates 
how  we  deal  with  the  world,”  she  says,  “and 
work  is  where  people  spend  40,  50,  60  hours 
a  week.  Work  seemed  to  me  like  the  place  to 
organize  for  change.”  After  completing  her 
undergraduate  degree,  she  entered  a  labor 
studies  program  at  the  University  of 
Mass. /Amherst,  and  then  moved  to  Boston 
because  she  felt  isolated  as  a  lesbian  labor 
activist  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

“I  still  felt  isolated  when  I  got  to 
Boston,”  Nancy  continues,  “and  not  only 
because  I  couldn’t  always  be  out  at  work.  1 
felt  isolated  because  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  has  been  lazy  about  looking  at 
class  issues  with  any  kind  of  depth  and  has 
sometimes  been  downright  hostile  towards 
unions.  The  community  has  done  some 
work  around  class,  but  talking  about  in¬ 
come-sharing  and  instituting  sliding  scales 
doesn’t  add  up  to  a  class  analysis.  (Even 
sliding  scales  are  passe  now.  They  went  out 
in  the  ’70s  with  the  flannel  shirts!)  The  labor 
movement  has  a  lot  of  pieces  that  stink. 
We’re  quick  to  criticize  unions,  as  we  should 
be,  for  not  taking  up  gay  and  lesbian  issues, 
and  at  their  worst,  for  being  misogynist, 
homophobic,  racist.  But  choosing  not  to 


work  through  unions  is  a  real  rejection  of 
the  working  class.  It’s  time  for  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  to  become  a  part  of  the  working 
class  movement,  to  acknowledge  those  with¬ 
in  the  community  who  come  from  a  working 
class  history  and  can  therefore  do  a  lot  of 
teaching  and  leading.” 

“I  always  thought  trade  unionists  were  a 
bunch  of  cigar-chomping  assholes,”  says 
Susan  Moir.  “My  father  organized  against 
the  union  twice  where  he  worked  [as  a  skill¬ 
ed  tradesman  installing  bank  equipment], 
and  my  mother  [a  cafeteria  worker]  was  also 
very  anti-union.  My  father  sure  could  have 
used  a  union.  The  monopoly  that  controlled 
the  bank  vault  installation  business  black¬ 
balled  him  when  he  was  in  his  late  fifties 
because  he’d  gone  to  work  for  a  rival  com¬ 
pany  that  immediately  went  belly-up.  If 
he’d  been  in  a  union  he’d  have  got  his  job 
back.  Instead,  he  was  a  janitor  until  he  re¬ 
tired.  No  pension,  nothing.  It  wrecked  my 
parents’  lives.” 

Meanwhile,  Susan’s  own  workplace  shut 
down,  and  she  found  herself  “on  the  street 
with  no  job  and  a  two-year-old  kid.  I  was 
trying  my  damndest  and  I  was  going  right 
down  the  tubes.  My  father  was  trying  his 
damndest  and  he  wasn’t  getting  anywhere. 
1  knew  something  was  off.”  She  and  her  son 
went  on  welfare,  and  she  became  a  welfare 
rights  activist,  then  went  on  to  organize  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  for  “parent 
power”  and  quality  desegregated  education 
through  multi-racial  parent  councils. 

She  then  became  a  school  bus  driver,  driv¬ 
ing  non-union  for  several  years,  and  then 
moved  over  to  her  current  unionized  work¬ 
place  and  was  elected  steward  a  year  later. 
“One  reason  1  decided  to  go  union  is  that  we 
have  very  strong  sexual  orientation  language 
in  our  contract,”  Susan  explains.  “I  can’t 
be  fired  or  disciplined  for  being  a  lesbian. 
I’ve  always  lived  and  worked  in  the  same 
community.  I  lived  in  Dorchester  for  ten 
years  and  drove  there  as  a  METCO  driver. 
I  drove  my  neighbors’  kids.  I’ve  always  been 
out  at  home,  and  I  felt  like  I  needed  that 
protection  at  work.”  The  people  who 
founded  her  union  in  1976  included  “a 
sizable  number  of  political  lesbians  coming 
out  of  the  women’s  movement,  so  the  sexual 
orientation  language  went  into  the  contract 
from  the  the  beginning.  Some  people 
thought  it  was  kind  of  strange  at  the  time. 
-They4idn’t  realize  it  meant  real  people.  But 
it’s  been  a  model  for  language  in  other  con¬ 
tracts  all  over  the  country.  Not  that  the  con¬ 
tract  has  protected  me  from  harassment.  I 
don’t  work  with  the  most  courteous  people 
in  the  world,  and  it  can  get  pretty  hairy  be¬ 
ing  out.  I’ve  had  my  tires  slashed.  I’ve  been 
threatened.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important 
that  I  have  a  community,  a  base.” 

Gerry  Scoppettuolo  also  saw  the  benefits 
of  one  of  those  early  contract  clauses,  also 
negotiated  in  1976.  “I  got  involved  in  the 
union  through  my  work  in  a  warehouse  in 
South  Boston  which  was  represented  by  Dis¬ 
trict  65,  which  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  There  were  a  lot  of 
dykes  and  a  few  faggots  on  the  staff,  and  les¬ 
bians  were  active  in  the  union  leadership. 
We  all  hung  out  together,  eating  lunch  to¬ 
gether,  walking  home,  together.  I  saw  the 
union  stick  up  for  gay  rights  on  the  shop 
floor.  I  specifically  saw  the  union  protest  the 
unjust  termination  of  a  lesbian.  She  was  ter¬ 
minated  for  calling  the  boss  a  name  after  she 
clocked  out  one  day.  Because  we  had  the 
clause  in  the  contract  and  because  so  many 
lesbians  and  gay  men  were  able  to  be  out  on 
the  job,  there  was  a  lot  of  solidarity  on  the 
shop  floor.  Those  clauses  aren’t  all  that  un¬ 
common  these  days;  they  were  protecting 
thousands  of  gay  and  lesbian  people  before 
there  were  any  city  gay  rights  ordinances. 
That  kind  of  stuff  lit  me  up  to  the  labor 
movement.” 

Before  Gerry  Scoppettuolo  lit  on  the 
labor  movement  as  his  “movement  of 
choice,”  he  had  been  “part  of  the  ’60s 
rebellion,  always  involved  in  protests  of  one 
sort  or  another.  My  father  worked  as  a  cook 
in  many  of  the  hotels  in  Boston,  and  I  grew 
up  working  in  hotel  kitchens,  being  waiter 
and  bus  boy  and  prep  cook.  My  mother  was 
kind  of  a  radical;  she  went  to  Washington 
when  she  was  20  and  worked  in  the  New 
Deal.  She  had  the  most  education  of  any  of 
the  20  siblings  in  the  family:  a  year  of 
secretarial  school  after  high  school.  I  grew 
up  in  Revere,  an  all-white,  Italian-Jewish 
ethnic  enclave  north  of  Boston.  Working  in 
the  kitchens  in  Boston,  I  met  other  kinds  of 
people.  The  working  class  is  often  the  target 
of  division  along  racist  lines  and  along 
gender  and  sexual  orientation  lines.  When 
we  can  find  ways  to  support  each  other  as 
working  people  because  we  share  common 
work  experiences,  it  renders  those  divisions 
inoperative.  I’m  happiest  when  the  lesbian 
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the  lines 

Class  and  complicity 

By  De  Larson 

f  I  were  asked  to  pin  down  my  class 
background,  I  suspect  that  the  delibera¬ 
tion  would  be  surrounded  by  some  con¬ 
fusion.  In  this  country,  class  is  less  clearly 
defined  than  in  other  places,  Great  Britain 
for  instance.  When  I  think  about  my  family 
history,  the  signs  seem  to  point  to  a  working 
class  background.  My  grandfathers  worked 
with  their  hands;  one  was  a  carpenter,  the 
other  a  laborer.  My  grandmother  cleaned 
rich  people’s  houses  in  Concord  and  Lex¬ 
ington.  She  wore  out  her  original  wedding 
ring  scrubbing  clothes  on  a  washboard.  My 
mother  never  finished  school.  She  quit  to 
work  in  a  grocery  store  to  help  support  her 
family.  Although  my  dad  wears  suits  to 
work,  he  never  attended  college  and  works 
as  a  field  engineer  for  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry. 

My  own  work  history  has  been  varied. 
For  most  of  my  life,  the  jobs  I’ve  held  rang¬ 
ed  from  gas  station  attendant  to  waitress  to 
tool  room  attendant  for  a  company  that 
built  aluminum  crew  boats.  Dressing  for 
success  was  jeans  and  a  sweatshirt.  So  it  was 
with  surprise  and  amusement  that  I  recently 
found  myself  working  for  a  financial 
management  company.  It  literally  fell  into 
my  lap.  After  years  of  working  for  a 
package  delivery  company,  miserable  most 
of  the  time,  I  decided  to  use  my  typing  skills 
and  find  a  part-time  job  doing  word  pro¬ 
cessing  at  night.  An  agency  which  told  me 
the  first  time  I  called  that  they  didn’t  handle 
part-time  work  called  back  to  say  that  they 
had  something  after  all.  Would  I  be  in¬ 
terested  in  working  at  night  answering  the 
phone  and  doing  light  typing  and  other 
small  tasks?  If  there  was  nothing  to  do,  I 
could  read.  This  sounded  ideal  since  I’m  a 
student.  The  pay  was  comparable  to  what  I 
was  getting  for  throwing  small  packages  into 
bins  at  the  rate  of  $12  an  hour.  Heck  yeah  I 
was  interested. 

Part  of  my  job  consisted  of  putting  the 
Standard  &  Poor’s  company  profiles  up¬ 
dates  in  binders.  They  publish  profiles  of 
companies  on  each  of  the  three  major  stock 
exchanges  —  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
American  Stock  Exchange  and  Over  the 
Counter.  Periodically  they  publish  updates. 
This  was  a  mindless  task  until,  out  of 
boredom,  I  began  reading  the  profiles.  They 
give  information  about  companies,  high  and 


Gentrify 
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bars  and  bathhouses.  But  community  insti¬ 
tutions  and  mixed  bars  are  at  least  potential 
attractions  for  lesbians.  High  rents  probably 
prevent  many  lesbians  who  would  want  to 
live  in  neighborhoods  like  the  Castro  or 
Greenwich  Village  from  moving  there.  This 
may  explain  some  of  the  male  bias  of 
organizations  and  institutions  centered  in 
these  neighborhoods. 

The  gentrification  of  these 
neighborhoods  poses  other  dangers  for  our 
community.  Just  as  our  political  system 
drives  oppressed  groups  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  limited  positions  at  the 
fringes  of  power,  our  economic  system 
(capitalism)  encourages  us  to  compete  for 
limited  space  in  -  the  urban  landscape. 
Because  of  the  mixed  blessings  of  the  closet, 
middle  class  gay  men  can  outbid  members  of 
other  oppressed  groups  for  living  space.  In 
neighborhoods  from  Washington  to  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  white,  middle  and  upper 
class  gay  men  have  displaced  people  of  color 
from  their  homes,  either  directly  by  eviction 
or  indirectly  by  bidding  up  rents  and  prices. 

Understandably,  this  has  bred  resentment 
of  gay  people  among  the  displaced.  Com¬ 
petition  for  space  reinforces  the  tendency 
toward  political  division,  and  gets  in  the  way 
of  coalitions  between  gay  men,  lesbians,  and 
other  oppressed  people.  In  this  way,  gen¬ 
trification  undermines  the  possibility  for 
progressive  social  change,  and  limits  gay 
people’s  political  effectiveness.  The  recent 
failure  at  the  polls  of  legislation  to  recognize 
lesbian  and  gay  (as  well  as  straight)  domestic 
partnerships  in  San  Francisco  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  defeat  resulted  in  part  from  the 
gay  community’s  failure  or  inability  to  build 
coalitions  with  communities  of  color  in  that 
city,  who  have  experienced  displacement  as 
gay  men  buy  up  real  estate  in  neighborhoods 


low  stock  prices  for  the  year,  number  of 
shareholders,  number  of  employees,  a  brief 
description  of  the  product,  but  what  I  found 
particularly  interesting  was  what  they 
revealed  when  I  read  between  the  lines. 

There  is  a  company  which  operates  and 
manages  prisons  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  some  states.  They  expect 
profits  to  rise  in  the  coming  year  due  to  the 
addition  of  beds.  What  this  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  really  meant  was  they  would  profit 
from  government  policies  which  make  in¬ 
creased  prison  capacity,  not  jobs,  their 
priority.  And  there  is  a  poultry  processor 
that  has  relocated  a  plant  to  Smyrna, 
Georgia  in  a  cost -cutting  maneuver.  When  I 
closed  my  eyes  I  could  almost  see  rows  of 
women,  many  of  them  women  of  color,  ear¬ 
ning  little  more  than  minimum  wage  for  the 
opportunity  to  stand  in  inches  of  chicken- 
bloodied  water.  Many  of  them  are  already 
feeling  the  numbness  in  their  wrists  which 
will  almost  surely  turn  into  Carpal  Tunnel 
Syndrome.  Then  there  is  the  defense  con¬ 
tractor  who  is  undergoing  a  massive  restruc¬ 
turing  in  an  effort  to  restore  profitability. 
Older  workers,  some  of  them  with  30  years 
with  the  company,  are  losing  their  jobs  to 
younger  workers  who  will  perform  the  same 
job  for  a  lower  wage. 

The  financial  buzz  words,  enhanced  pro¬ 
fitability,  cost-cutting  measures,  restructur¬ 
ing,  hide  the  actions  behind  them,  making 
those  actions  appear  innocent,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  people  affected  by  them  invisible.  In¬ 
vestors  who  use  this  information  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  thinking  about  those  workers 
whose  day-to-day  lives  are  affected  by  the 
financial  choices  they  make.  The  national 
trend  towards  greater  chicken  consumption 
remains  nothing  more  than  yet  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  “enhance  earnings.” 

Though  I’ve  tried  to  keep  myself  aware  of 
class  issues,  this  job  has  intensified  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  complicity  for  me.  It  has  created  an 
almost  constant  refrain  in  my  head,  “Am  I 
or  am  I  not  part  of  the  problem?”  I  don’t 
have  an  answer  but  I’m  reminded  that  situa¬ 
tions  are  often  much  more  complex  than 
their  surface  reveals.  □ 

De  Larson  lives  near  Boston  with  her  lover 
and  three  animal  friends. 


with  substantial  populations  of  color. 

The  gentrification  of  heavily  gay 
neighborhoods  thus  represents  a  divisive 
force  for  the  lesbian  and  gay  community.  It 
divides  the  community  from  its  potential 
political  allies,  and  it  divides  upper  and  mid¬ 
dle  class  gay  gentrifiers  from  lower  income 
lesbian  and  gay  people. 

Now,  we  all  need  a  place  to  live,  and  the 
development  of  heavily  gay  neighborhoods 
or  ghettos  may  have  some  value  in  our  less- 
than-liberated  society.  These  neighborhoods 
would  work  much  more  to  our  advantage  as 
a  community,  however,  if  they  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  less  wealthy  lesbians  and  gay  men,  and 
if  they  did  not  involve  the  direct  or  indirect 
displacement  of  others. 

Short  of  the  abolition  of  the  capitalist 
housing  market  and  its  replacement  with 
some  form  of  socialized  housing,  some  gen¬ 
trification  is  nearly  inevitable  through  the 
mechanics  of  the  market,  but  its  displace¬ 
ment  effects  can  be  limited.  In  the  interest  of 
social  justice,  and  to  overcome  divisions 
within  our  own  community  and  build  effec¬ 
tive  coalitions,  the  lesbian/gay  community 
should  consider  placing  affordable  housing 
and  anti-displacement  policies  on  its 
political  agenda.  Toward  this  end,  lesbian 
and  gay  people  can  advocate  additional 
government  spending  on  housing,  support 
non-profit  housing  providers,  and  advocate 
policies  like  rent  control  and  inclusionary 
zoning,  which  requires  developers  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  level  of  low  to  moderate  in¬ 
come  housing.  By  ensuring  that  we  all  have  a 
decent  place  to  live,  in  a  very  real  way,  we 
will  promote  lesbian  and  gay  liberation.  □ 

Mark  O  'Malley  was  for  a  few  years  a  gay 
and  housing  activist  in  Boston,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  graduate  student  in  geography  at  the 
Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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and  gay  movement  addresses  class  issues 
frontally,  because  our  liberation  rests  upon 
a  broad  class-wide  movement  of  all  people, 
Black,  white,  women,  and  men  rising  up  to¬ 
gether,  not  one  group  rising  up  above 
another.” 

‘‘I  can’t  see  anywhere  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  where  the  issue  of  class  is  being 
taken  up,”  says  Gerry  Thomas.  “It’s  be¬ 
come  a  bit  of  a  taboo  subject  within  the 
community,  because  people  have  been  burnt 
by  it  both  ways:  people  have  been  excluded 
because  of  their  class,  and  other  people  have 
been  baited  in  discussions  of  class.  It’s  an 
issue  GALLAN  will  address,  because  it 
comes  with  the  territory  of  being  a  labor 
group.” 

Though  Gerry  Thomas’  grandfather  was 
a  West  Virginia  coal  miner  and  a  union  man 
and  she  studied  community  organizing  in 
school,  Gerry  “didn’t  have  a  pro-union  at¬ 
titude”  until  a  “crazy  situation”  at  her 
workplace  first  got  her  involved  with  the 
union  there.  The  daughter  of  a  rural  preach¬ 
er  who  died  when  she  was  12,  Gerry  and 
her  siblings  were  raised  on  their  mother’s 
earnings  as  a  bank  teller,  supplemented  by 
Social  Security.  “We  never  owned  a  home. 
We  moved  all  the  time.  But  we  never  did 
without.  Both  my  parents  were  country  peo¬ 
ple.  I  tell  people  all  that,  and  then  let  them 
decide  what  they  think  my  class  background 
is.  It’s  funny,  I  think  I  ended  up  doing  labor 
work  because  of  my  background,  the 
regional  and  the  class  stuff.  In  the  women’s 
movement  and  in  gay  organizing,  you’re  1 
supposed  to  fit  into  X-Y-Z.  I  feel  more  of  a 
personal  identification  with  labor  folks.  I 
work  with  a  lot  of  Southerners  —  there  are  a 
lot  of  Black  people  in  our  Local,  and  most 
of  them  are  Southern  —  and  we  have  this 
sense  of  alliance:  that  we’re  home  but  not- 
home.  And  where  I  come  from,  work  was 
always  important;  everybody  always  seemed 
to  be  going  off  to  work.” 

Susan  Moir  says  one  place  she  has  seen 
support  for  labor  over  time  has  been  in  the 
lesbian  feminist  movement.  “I’d  say  that 
the  lesbian  feminist  movement  has  been 
much  more  aware  of  unions  and  of  class 
issues  than  the  general  population  is. 
There’s  a  great  reservoir  of  working  class 
politics  in  the  lesbian  movement  that’s 
oftentimes  invisible  because  we’re  not 
generally  the  people  who  have  the  most  con¬ 
trol  over  our  organizations  and  our  institu¬ 
tions.  We  may  be  invisible  to  others,  but  I 
don’t  feel  like  we’re  invisible  to  each  other. 
Some  people  think  of  feminists  as  a  bunch 
of  middle  class  women,  but  they’re  just  the 
ones  with  better  computers  and  time  to 
write!  I  know  my  workingclass  sisters,  and  I 
know  there’s  more  of  us  than  there  are  of 
them.” 

But  the  mainstream  gay  and  lesbian 
movement  is  “more  dominated  by  gay 
men’s  politics,”  says  Susan.  “In  the  past 
gay  men  have  been  active  in  the  Hotel 
Workers  unions,  and  some  of  the  leadership 
of  the  original  hospital  drives  were  gay  men. 
But  there’s  always  been  a  lower  percentage 
of  political  gay  men  than  lesbians,  and  the 
gay  male  leadership  that  exists  is  organizing 
around  health  now.  They’re  probably  in 
unions,  but  they’re  active  in  ACT  UP.” 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  will  see 
more  gay  men  supporting  unions  as  a  result 
of  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Oftentimes  in  the 
past  there’s  been  management  perspective 
predominant  in  the  gay  male  community.  If 
you’re  a  healthy  30-year-old  man  with 
nearly  unlimited  resources  in  your  future 
and  you’re  working  in  a  hotel  as  a  waiter, 
you  can  hold  on  to  a  vision  that  in  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  you  might  be  the  maitre-d’  or  the 
manager.  It’s  a  whole  different  thing  if  you 
don’t  know  if  you’re  going  to  be  alive  then. 
You’re  more  concerned  with  the  kinds  of 
daily  issues  that  lead  working  class  people  to 
put  unions  together:  partner  benefits,  health 
care,  job  security.” 

So  far,  gay  men  are  not  showing  up  at 
GALLAN  meetings  in  large  numbers.  “Of 
course  we’d  like  to  get  some  more  boys 
because  I  need  dates!”  says  Matt.  “[The 
women]  have  all  promised  me,  ‘Matt,  we’re 
going  to  get  you  a  date  here.  ’  That’s  half  the 
fun  of  being  in  gay  organizations.  But  seri¬ 
ously,  activism  does  seem  to  be  more  the 
province  of  women.  When  you’re  a  gay  man, 
you  have  the  choice  about  being  out  or  not. 
It’s  so  much  easier  for  men  to  pass  because 
we  don’t  have  to  also  fight  the  obvious  issue 
of  sex  discrimination.  I’m  not  sure  how 
much  this  reflects  my  own  psychology,  but  I 
have  a  sense  that  a  lot  of  gay  men  aspire  to 
be  straight  men,  not  consciously,  but  that 
they  want  the  acceptance,  and  that  they’re 
aspiring  for  the  same  things  all  men  have 
learned  to  want  in  this  society:  good  jobs, 
lots  of  money,  power,  status.  I  think  women 


are  socialized  really  differently;  look  at  how 
the  earliest  activists  and  caretakers  around 
AIDS  were  primarily  women. 

“I  don’t  want  to  perpetuate  myths  here. 
I’m  not  sure  that  the  two-income  gay  couple 
that  makes  $200,000  a  year  is  that  typical, 
although  I  do  know  some.  I  know  that  they 
have  sympathy  for  oppressed  people,  but 
they’ve  lost  something  of  the  day-to-day 
sense  of  connection,  as  I  had  for  a  while. 
What  brought  me  to  this  work  was  a  sense 
that  my  life  was  artificial,  that  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  who  were  very  concerned 
about  what  kind  of  television  they  bought.  I 
looked  at  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  I  saw  that 
an  incredible  tragedy  affecting  my  brothers 
and  myself  was  being  ignored  by  most  peo¬ 
ple.  Maybe  it  was  just  self-interest  that 
pushed  me.  I  don’t  know  if  I’d  be  doing  the 
political  work  that  I’m  doing  if  gay  men 
hadn’t  been  hit  so  hard  by  AIDS,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  me  not  to  do  it  now,  and 
not  to  continue  to  do  it  even  if  the  demo¬ 
graphics  change  to  the  point  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  caseloads  of  people  with  AIDS  are  no 
longer  in  the  gay  community.  I’ll  never 
forget.” 

“We  do  want  more  gay  men  to  get  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  trade  union  movement,”  says 
Gerry  Scoppettuolo.  “Lesbians  were  the 
first  labor  activists  I  knew,  and  they’ve  been 
much  more  ‘out  there.’  They’ve  been  my 
mentors,  but  I  have  male  mentors,  too.  The 
men  are  there.  Maybe  we  don’t  see  them. 
Maybe  that’s  something  in  where  we’re 
looking,  too.  The  highest  ranking  out  gay  or 
lesbian  person  I  know  of  is  Bill  Alwell,  the 
National  VP  of  the  United  Commercial 
Workers  Union,  the  second-biggest  union  in 
the  country.  He  was  out  in  1981  for  Solidari¬ 
ty,  the  big  union  march  on  Washington.  It 
has  meant  a  lot  to  me  to  know  that  people 
like  Bill  Alwell  exist. 

“Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  as  a 
gay  white  man,  it  can  be  difficult  to  be  out 
on  the  shop  floor.  Our  straight  brothers  are 
not  all  hip  to  the  fact  that  we  should  be 
uniting.  You  have  to  be  tough,  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  withstand  some  rocky  situa¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  gay  white  working  class 
men,  in  or  out  of  unions,  may  be  afraid  to 
experience  the  real  harassment  and  put- 
downs  —  sometimes  even  violence,  which  I 
have  experienced  myself  —  may  account  for 
the  low  visibility  of  gay  men  in  labor  ac¬ 
tivism.  I’m  not  so  sure  it’s  got  to  do  with 
privilege.  If  those  guys  aren’t  out  on  the 
shop  floor,  it’s  a  testimony  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  oppression  as  much  as  it  is  to 
their  hiding  behind  their  male  privilege,  or 
their  white-skin  privilege  if  they’re  white.” 

GALLAN  is  in  the  process  of  regrouping 
and  making  structural  changes  to  facilitate 
incorporation  of  new  members  and  add  to 
the  group’s  diversity.  “There’s  a  lack  of 
representation  of  people  of  color,”  notes 
Gerry  Thomas.  “A  few  Black  women,  a  few 
Latinas  have  come  periodically,  but  the 
group  remains  today  predominantly  white, 
though  there’s  a  mix  in  terms  of  the  class 
breakdown.”  Citing  the  risk  involved  with 
being  out  as  a  gay  person  and  a  union  ac¬ 
tivist  while  simultaneously  dealing  with 
racism,  Susan  notes  that  there  are  no  out 
gays  or  lesbians  of  color  in  her  local,  though 
its  membership  is  about  80  percent  people  of 
color.  “There  are  a  lot  of  people  of  color 
who  are  queer  out  there,  but  none  are  in  the 
active  leadership  of  GALLAN,”  says  Nan¬ 
cy,  attributing  this  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
GALLAN  started  largely  as  a  network  of 
people  who  already  knew  one  another. 
“There  is  very  strong  pro-union  leadership 
in  Boston’s  communities  of  color,  organiza¬ 
tionally  and  individually,  but  the  network 
we  function  around  is  pretty  much  white. 
That  post-Question  2  meeting  of  pro¬ 
gressives  I  mentioned  earlier  with  the  four 
dykes  was  all  white.  People  of  color  func¬ 
tion  in  their  own  communities,  too;  it’s  a 
supportive  relationship,  but  somewhat 
separate.” 

What  comes  next  for  GALLAN  mem¬ 
bers?  “With  all  this  support,  the  activism 
multiplies,”  says  Susan.  “You’re  not  just 
one  dyke  or  faggot  out  there  doing  it  in  a 
union  of  several  hundred  bad-asses.  You’re 
part  of  an  organization  and  a  movement.” 
The  existence  of  GALLAN  has  helped  in¬ 
dividual  group  members  take  a  more  visible 
and  active  stance.  “I  recently  handled  a 
grievance  which  happened  because  of  gross 
ignorance  about  AIDS,”  says  Susan,  who 
processes  grievances  as  union  steward.  “A 
representative  of  our  company  had  disclos¬ 
ed  medical  information  about  an  employee, 
an  exposure  that  could  put  the  person  in 
danger.  The  settlement  we  negotiated  not 
only  gave  the  grievant  a  sizeable  financial 
settlement,  but  the  corhpany  also  agreed  to 
pay  for  AIDS  education  for  all  its 
employees.  We  set  up  a  mike,  and  a  medical 
Continued  on  page  20 
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(OPEN  YR  RND) 

158  Bradford  St. 
Provincelown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9665  Brochure 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 
22  Edgerly  Road 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267-2262 

ACCOUNTING/TAXES 

GORDON  E.  PARRY,  CPA 
Tax  Preparation  and 
Small  Business 
Consulting 
Boston,  So.  End; 

(617)  730-4103 
North  Shore: 
(617)631-3117 

ACUPUNCTURE 

JAMES  F.  LEATH,  R.  Ac. 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  Ave. 
Somerville,  MA 
Porter  Square  T 
(617)  628-9547 

ALCOHOL/DRUG 

TREATMENT 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
332  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267-0900 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spofford,  NH  03462 
(603)  363-4545 

AUDITING/TAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public 
Accountant 
126  State  St. 

Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)523-1060 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
64  South  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  522-7082 

BROADWAY  BICYCLE 

SCHOOL 

351  Broadway, 

Cambridge 
(617)  868-3392 
T,W,F,Sat  10-6  Th  12-8 
Repairs/Part  s/Work- 
space 

BOOKKEEPING/TAXES 

SHADOW  BUSINESS 
SERVICES 

'Bookkeeping  'Payroll 
'Tax  Preparation 
Call  Bob  at 
(617)  292-6415 

BOOKS 

GLAD  DAY 
BOOKSTORE 
673  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)267-3010 

LIBERATION  BOOK 
CLUB 

PO  Box  453 
South  Norwalk,  CT 
06856 

National  gay  &  lesbian 
book  club 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMEN’S 
BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-5310 

REDBOOK  STORE 
Books  of  Political 
Struggle,  South  Africa, 
Central  America, 

Gay  &  Lesbian  literature 
92  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)522-1464 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RITA  L.  FIELD 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  Ave. 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  628-9547 

DR.  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1100  Massachusetts 
Ave. 

Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)641-2510 

DR.  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  266-8584 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
375  Harvard  St. 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)232-7200 

CLEANING  SERVICES 

ARTHUR'S  CLEANING 
SERVICE 
Commercial  & 

Residential 
Boston  and  Suburbia 
Upper  and  Lower 
Cape  Cod 

24  Hour  Beeper  Service 
1-800-202-8629  (10  Min. 
Response) 

Tel.  (508)  295-6340 
Excellent  References 
I  DO  WINDOWS  TOO! 

EARLE  III  INC. 

Building  Maintenance 
General  Cleaning 
Residential  and 
Commercial 
Call  Buddy 
(617)354-1706 


COUNSELING 

ANDOVER 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Gerald  Matison, 

L. I.C.S.W. 

(508)  475-6950 
Insurance  accepted 

ARADIA  COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
520  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  247-4861 

BACK  BAY 
COUNSELING 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 
1368  Beacon  St. 

Suite  109 
Boston,  MA  02146 
(617)  739-7860 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  & 
CONSULTATION  INC. 
18614  Hampshire  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-4488 

STEPHEN 

HARRINGTON, 

M. A. 

6  Bigelow  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)491-0968 
Counseling  for  lesbians 
&  gay  men 

individuals  &  couples 

JOURNEYWOMEN 

A  feminist 

psychotherapy 

collective 

240A  Elm  St., 

Davis  Square 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
(617)  776-9232 

MAREA  MURRAY, 

L1CSW 

Kenmore  Healing  Arts 
(617)  267-6525 
Recovery/ACOA,  HIV/ 
AIDS  issues,  gay/les¬ 
bian  sexuality 

ROHRBAUGH 

ASSOCIATES 

929  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

(617)876-6110 

Insurance  Accepted 

Fees  Negotiable 

SOUTH  END 
COUNSELING 
596  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)437-9643 

TAPESTRY,  INC. 

20  Sacramento  St. 
Cambridge,  MA 
(617)661-0248 

WINGS  THERAPY 
COLLECTIVE 
60'/2  Sacramento  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
(617)  876-8438 

DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD 
BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAULGROIPEN 
DR.  KIRK  BANKHEAD 
1259  Hyde  Park  Ave. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
(617)  364-5500 

JOHN  BARNA 
790  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 

DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 

CENTER 

Dog  Behavior 

Specialists 

Medford,  MA 

(617)  395-9084 

EATING  DISORDERS 

VALERY  ROCKWELL, 
M.Ed. 

Anorexia,  Bulimia, 
Compulsive  Eating 
Ongoing  group  for 
lesbians  and  bisexual 
women. 

Individual  therapy 
Couple  therapy 
(617)  492-7843 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 
Complimentary 
consultation 
Computer  electrology 
specialist 
Central  Square, 
Cambridge 
(617)  497-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES 
FLORAL  DESIGN 
12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 
Watertown  Square,  MA 
(617)  926-4289 

HAIR  SALONS 

B.  CUMMINGS 
309  Shawmut  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  338-5356 
Wed.-Sat.  10-6 

HEALTH 

BOSTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 
Holistic  Health  Referral 
Service 

Psychotherapy, 
Bodywork,  Movement, 
Nutrition  and  Spiritual 
Counseling 

(617)266-8122  M-Th,  12-7 


FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Havlland  St. 

Boston,  MA  02115 
(Medical  Center  and  HIV 
Outpatient  Clinic: 
267-7573)  and 
93  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(Mental  Health, 
Research,  Community 
Services:  267-0900) 

FEMINIST  HEALTH 
CENTER 

OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St.  ’ 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 
STD  clinic  for  men  and 
women 

Mon.  eves.:  free  anon., 
HIV  counseling  & 
testing 

THE  CAMBRIDGE 
HOSPITAL 

MIDWIFERY  SERVICE 
Offering  sensitive  well- 
woman  midwifery  and 
gynecological  care 
1493  Cambridge  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Call  (617)  498-1660  for 
appt. 

MIRIAM  ROSENBERG, 
M.D.,  PhD 
Child  and  Adult 
Psychiatry 

20  yrs.  serving  lesbians, 
gay  men  and  their 
children 
(508)  358-7512 
Close  to  Boston 

DR.  DAVID  A.  RUSSELL 
142  Berkeley  St. 
at  Columbus  Ave. 

(617)  247-7555 
A  gay  physician 
specializing  in 
health  care  for  the  gay 
&  lesbian  community 

HOUSEKEEPING 

CLEAN  UP  YOUR  ACT 
Housekeeping  Service 
Weekly,  bi-weekly, 
monthly  and  special 
occasions 
(617)  776-2271 

INFORMATION 

BISEXUAL 
INFORMATION 
SWITCHBOARD 
Local  and  international 
information  on  health, 
bars,  and  events. 

Call  11  PM-2  AM,  (215) 
634-2090 

INSURANCE 

J.J.  BODNER 
INSURANCE 
552  Columbus  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  437-9400 
Servicing  all  your 
insurance  needs. 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS,  CLU 
Congress  St. 

PO  Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 
1-800-352-3185 

KUNEVICH  &  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 
241  Washington  St. 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 
Lawrence,  MA  01840 
(508)  683-7676 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

CITY-LINE  DESIGN 
Carpentry,  paint  & 
space  planning.  Small 
jobs  a  specialty. 

(617)  491-5567 

LAWYERS 

ATTORNEY  FRANK  H. 

MICKELSON 

8  Faneull  Hall 

Marketplace 

5th  FI.  Loft 

Boston,  MA 

(617)367-0414 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS 
GUILD 

Lawyers  Referral 
Service 
(617)  227-7008 
M-F  1-5pm. 

MACROBIOTICS 

Wholesome,  well- 
balanced,  delicious 
macrobiotic  meals. 

Also,  special  diets  for 

life-threatening 

illnesses. 

Delivery/references.  Call 
Mary  (617)  277-8087. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH 
CLUB 

Swedish,  Japanese, 
Esalen 

220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000,  x  298, 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

BETH  WALSH,  C.M.T. 
Sports  massage,  pain 
relief,  relaxation 
techniques. 

(617)  623-7258. 

PAINTING 

LORI  EATON 
Interior  Painting 
Quality  work  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Call  for  estimate 
(617)  536-5569 


TERRI  SANDERS 
Specializing  in  the  Fine 
Restoration  of  Older 
Homes 

Interior/Exterior 

Insured 

Call  (617)661-6089 
for  Estimate 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

HIGGINS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Private  Studio, 

Warwick,  Rl 

$39  Special:  8x10  Color 
Portraits  —  G&L’s 
Preferred 

Call  Pat,  (401)  461-3240 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Jay  Littell,  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St.  Jamaica 
Plain,  MA  021.30 
(617)  522-0020 

RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

AM  TIKVA 

Boston's  Community  of 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Jews 
PO  Box  11 

Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Events  phone: 

(617)  782-8894 

METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
OF  BOSTON 
131  Cambridge  St.,  near 
Gov’t.  Ctr.,  Sunday 
Worship  7  PM.  Open  to 
all.  A  church  of  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay 
Community,  437-0420 

ST.  PAUL’S  WESTERN 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
351  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
(617)  227-5794 
Mass,  every  Sun. 

5:30  PM 

Serving  the  Gay  & 
Lesbian  Community 

UNITARIAN 
UNIVERSALIST 
Congregation  at  the  1st 
Church  of  Roxbury  — 
Sun.  11  AM  Service  — 
(617)  445-1277 
at  Center,  Roxbury  & 
Dudley  Sts.,  Roxbury 
Crossing  T  stop 

RESTAURANTS 

DOWNTOWN  CAFE 
12  LaGrange  St. 
in  Downtown  Boston 
(617)  338-7037 

RETAIL 

CRONES'  HARVEST 
761  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  983-9530 
TTY-TTD  9529 
M-F  10-7,  Sa.  10-10, 

Su.  12-6 

TANNING 

THE  TAN  MAN 
416  West  Broadway 
S.  Boston,  MA 
(617)  268-0866 
plenty  of  free  parking 

TAXES  &  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130 

(617)  524-7565 
WOMEN’S 

INVESTMENT  LETTERS 
Advice  on  Stocks, 

Bonds,  and  more 
$120/year  letter  ($10 
copy) 

$150  course  ($15  first) 

Box  5015 

Cochituate,  MA  01778 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
(617)  482-2900 

T  SHIRTS 

WARREN  DAGLEY 
T  Shirts  and  More 
PO  Box  405 
Rockport,  MA  01966 
(508)  546-7252 

TYPESETTING 

GAY  COMMUNITY 
NEWS  TYPESETTING 
SERVICE 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  426-4469  or 
contact  Wayne: 
(617)353-1925 

UPHOLSTERERS 

SMART  BEAR 
Upholstered  furniture 
repair/restoration 
82  Main  St. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

(508)  283-7765 

WOMEN’S 

NIGHTCLUBS 

INDIGO  —  A  Club  for 

Women 

823  Main  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  497-7200 
Th.  4  PM-2  AM,  F  4  PM-2 
AM,  Sat.  9  PM-2  AM 
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Continued  from  page  8 

emigrated  with  a  great  dream  and  wound  up 
doing  the  same  job  from  the  age  of  13  until 
she  was  laid  off  at  77.  Great  dream.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  inherited  this  skepticism 
from  my  immigrant  mother,  I  also  inherited 
an  idealism  about  possibilities.  Dealing  with 
social  issues  is  evidence  of  that;  it  springs 
from  some  kind  of  optimism,  a  posing  of 
possibilities.  That’s  what  I  was  trying  to  do 
with  my  novel  All  Good  Women.  I  think  of 
that  book  as  a  utopian  novel  set  in  the  past. 
Four  women  meet  and  become  friends  with 
one  another;  one  of  them  is  Nisei  [born  in 
the  U.S.  of  immigrant  Japanese  parents]  , 
one  is  the  daughter  of  Scottish  immigrants, 
one  comes  from  the  Dustbowl,  and  one  is 
the  daughter  of  German  Jewish  immigrants. 
This  was  an  improbable  situation  in  the 
1930s  and  ’40s,  but  not  altogether  impossi¬ 
ble. 

I  became  a  journalist  before  1  became  a 
Fiction  writer.  In  this  country  journalism 
seems  to  be  a  much  more  accessible,  prac¬ 
tical  occupation  than  being  a  novelist.  Com¬ 
ing  from  a  working  class  environment,  I’ve 
been  very  conscious  of  wanting  my  work  to 
be  useful. 

You  can  see  how  some  questions  in  my 
fiction  emerge  out  of  my  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism:  my  interest  in  Irish  troubles  and 
revolutionary  responses  to  British  im¬ 
perialism  in  Blood  Sisters,  for  example,  and 
my  interest  in  World  War  II  in  All  Good 
Women.  You  can  also  see  how  the  skills 
needed  to  write  these  books  came  from  jour¬ 
nalism,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  research 
involved.  I’m  not  trying  to  toot  my  own 
horn  here,  but  one  of  the  problems  I  see  with 
contemporary  American  Fiction  is  that  we 
no  longer  have  that  strong  tradition  of  peo¬ 
ple  moving  from  journalism  into  fiction. 
Now  people  run  out  and  get  MFA’s 
[Masters  of  Fine  Arts],  from  schools  that 
tend  to  be  run  by  white  middle  class  men.  As 
a  result,  fiction  writing  has  become  much 
more  solipsistic,  much  more  focused  on  the 
particularly  middle  class  journey  of  self 
discovery.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
psychotherapy  or  with  spiritual  journeys, 
but  we  forget  about  steel  mills  and... 

£ 

...And  having  to  work  for  a  living.  Do  you 
still  worry  that  being  a  novelist  isn ’t 
“useful,  ”  isn  7  “real”  work? 

I  don’t  work  in  a  cafe  or  on  a  ship  like  my 
parents  did  or  pound  nails  like  one  of  my 
brothers  does.  I  remember  when  my  family 
was  going  through  a  crisis  at  one  point;  my 
brother  wanted  me  to  do  something  that  he 
couldn’t  do  because  he  was  working.  I  said, 
“But  I’m  working,  too.”  And  he  said, 
“Well,  of  course  we  know  you  write.”  As  if 
writing  were  chasing  butterflies! 

I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  don’t  have  a  right 
to  be  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it’s  healthy  for  people  who  live  ar¬ 
tistic  and  intellectual  lives  to  keep  question¬ 
ing  what  we  do,  but  this  mistrust  can  also 
lead  to  self-doubt  and  stalling  —  or  to  the 
ultimate  self-censorship,  paralysis. 

Working  class  families  worry  about  the 
economic  futures  of  their  children.  To  pick 
a  job  like  writing  that  pays  so  little  seems  in¬ 
sane  to  them.  Neither  of  my  parents  finished 
high  school.  They  think,  “You’ve  had  all 
these  privileges.  You  went  to  college.  And 
now  what  are  you  making?”  I’m  not  ex¬ 
periencing  the  kind  of  success  for  which  they 
worked  so  hard. 


But  despite  that  lack  of  financial  success, 
you  feel  that  you’ve  “ moved  away”  from 
the  working  class? 

I  live  in  limbo.  I  function  primarily  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  class  world  now.  I  often  feel  that  I  don’t 
really  belong  in  that  world,  that  I’m  going  to 
be  “found  out.”  Yet  I  don’t  feel  asif  I  really 
belong  back  in  my  working  class  environ¬ 
ment,  either.  ^  . 

1  don’t  make  a  great  salary.  I  don’t  own 
my  house  (I  have  extremely  cheap  rent).  But 
I  have  a  lot  of  privileges  and  possibilities 
that  my  parents  didn’t  have.  And  1  write 
books.  I  go  to  a  city  and  give  a  reading  — 
that’s  not  a  real  working  class  thing  to  do! 
So  although  it’s  not  been  lucrative,  l  see 
myself  as  living  a  middle  class  life. 

When  you  cross  classes  you  essentially 
become  a  descendent  before  your  time.  It 
can  give  one  a  sense  of  having  moved 
beyond  one’s  parents’  imagination,  of  no 
longer  being  reachable  by  one’s  family.  This 
can  feel  like  a  form  of  betrayal. 


You  feel  like  you  ’ve  betrayed  your  family  by 
becoming  a  writer? 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  you’re  doing 
something  of  use  to  your  community,  when 
distribution  of  books  is  so  bad  in  working 
class  neighborhoods.  There’s  a  way  in  which 
you  feel  as  if  you’ve  taken  the  resources  and 
moved  away  and  you’re  not  giving  anything 
back. 

You  can  also  feel  like  you’re  revealing 
“family  secrets”:  survival  techniques  that 
people  have,  ways  in  which  communities 
operate  to  subvert  certain  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ment  authority,  court  authority,  police. 
There’s  a  real  interest  in  this  country  in  a 
working  class  literature  that  is  a  voyeuristic 
experience  for  the  middle  class  reader  rather 
than  an  experience  of  the  reader  engaging  on 
an  equal  level  with  the  characters.  I  have  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  pander  to  a  publisher’s 
possible  interest  in  a  working  class 
neighborhood  as  a  freak  show. 

I  often  wonder  for  myself  whether  I  would 
be  living  a  lifestyle  that  would  look  to  me 
more  working  class  if  I  weren’t  a  lesbian. 
Does  a  gay  working  class  culture  exist? 

I’m  sure  that  it  exists.  I’m  just  not  sure  that  I 
am  a  gay  working  class  person.  There  is  a 
way  in  which  I’m  not  in  touch  with  that 
culture.  Sometimes  even  /  have  this  image  of 
the  “typical”  working  class  person  as  a 
white  male  heterosexual  manual  laborer 
who  likes  to  drink  beer.  It’s  important  to 
acknowledge  the  obvious:  that  there  are  lots 
of  working  class  people  of  all  colors  and  all 
sexualities  and  preferences  for  different  li¬ 
quids.  Yesterday  in  a  bookstore  in  Harvard 
Square  [Cambridge,  Mass.]  I  saw  two  men 
who  were  obviously  working  class.  One  of 
them  said  to  the  other,  “Hey,  isn’t  it  funny 
that  they’ve  got  ‘gay  relationships’  in  the 
fiction  section?”  My  first  thought  was, 
“These  guys  are  homophobic.  All  working 
class  men  are  homophobic.”  Then  I  looked 
at  them  again;  they  were  two  gay  working 
class  men.  They  were  making  a  joke,  as 
working  class  people  do! 

I  remember  one  summer  when  I  was  in 
college.  I  was  living  at  home  and  working  an 
hour  and  a  half  away,  commuting  by  bus. 
Every  day  in  San  Leandro,  [Calif.]  a  very 
butch-looking  woman  would  come  out  of 
one  of  the  factories  and  get  on  the  bus.  She 
petrified  me.  I  would  wait  for  her  to  get  on 
and  feel  relieved  when  she  got  off.  What 
flashed  at  me  was  both  her  class  and  her  sex¬ 
uality.  If  she  had  been  a  middle-class  lesbian 
I  don’t  think  I  would  have  even  noticed  her, 
but  she  seemed  so  visibly  different  from 
other  people  on  the  bus.  As  a  child  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  an  immigrant  family,  difference 
was  extremely  frightening,  and  any  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  something  you  tried  to  hide. 

You  mentioned  that  there  weren  7  books  in 
your  home  growing  up.  I  think  of  the 
African-American  writing  tradition,  which 
is  very  much  rooted  in  working  class  and 
poor  culture  and  oral  tradition.  Do  you  see 
an  equivalent  in  white  working  class 
cultures? 

Well,  let  me  just  tell  you  about  my  own 
family.  My  mother  emigrated  from 
Scotland  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  Scots  are 
a  very  humorous,  verbally  musical  people 
who  like  to  play  with  words.  She  quit  school 
in  the  eighth  grade  and  got  a  job  working 
behind  the  counter  in  a  coffee  shop.  One  of 
her  great  joys  in  life  was  to  banter  and  joke 
with  customers  and  tell  stories.  She’s  very 
witty,  very  quick.  That  quick  wit,  her  irony 
and  humor,  were  a  survival  technique.  They 
were  also  ways  of  showing  intelligence. 
Although  there  weren’t  a  lot  of  books  in  the 
house,  I  inherited  a  pleasure  for  words  and 
an  interest  in  communicating. 

Before  we  end,  did  you  want  to  get  back  to 
the  question  that  you  touched  on  earlier  of 
making  books  accessible  to  working  class 
people? 

It’s  such  a  working  class  instinct  to  want  to 
end  with  something  practical!  I  think  we 
have  to  start  asking  questions  about 
distribution.  In  addition  to  the  censorship 
that  one  experiences  by  the  publishers  and 
reviewers,  in  addition  to  the  self-censorship 
and  agonizing  one  goes  through  about  what 
to  reveal  and  how  to  describe,  there  is  also 
the  very  practical  question  of  availability.  I 
don’t  know  how  available  GCN  is  in  work¬ 
ing  class  neighborhoods,  but  I  do  know 
about  the  availability  of  my  books,  which  is 
pretty  minimal. 

We  need  to  be  thinking  about  strategies 


for  reaching  people.  Walden  and  Dalton 
control  50  percent  of  the  book  market  now, 
but  there  are  many  community  and 
neighborhood  stores  that  are  doing  very 
well.  Some  Black  ministries  are  now  selling 
poetry  and  fiction  in  their  vestibules  as  a 
way  of  making  Black  literature  accessible. 
Mail-order  distribution  is  another  creative 
solution.  And  I  was  impressed  with  a  tech¬ 
nique  Mary  Helen  Washington  had  for 
reaching  women  who  might  never  have 
walked  into  a  bookstore  to  buy  her  books: 
she’d  take  copies  with  her  to  the  beauty 
parlor. 

Publishers  are  always  underestimating  au¬ 
diences,  for  women’s  books,  for  interna¬ 
tional  books,  and  for  books  about  working- 
class  people.  As  writers  of  working  class 
literature,  we  need  to  come  up  with  our  own 
short-term  strategies  for  getting  our  books 
distributed.  But  in  the  long  term,  we  really 
need  to  educate  mainstream  bookstores  and 
publishers  about  how  to  do  their  job  and 
reach  working  class  audiences.  □ 

Pam  Mitchell  is  a  working  class  dyke  who 
dabbles  in  fiction-writing  and  dreams  of  ac¬ 
tually  finishing  a  novel  one  day. 

Recovery 

Continued  from  page  5 

pumping  to  get  a  vein  to  stand  up  enough  to 
hit  it  with  a  hypodermic  needle.  In  my  time, 

I  put  my  nose  down  to  more  than  a  couple  of 
mirrors  for  a  line  of  cocaine  and  ate  enough 
LSD  to  watch  wallpaper  patterns  “run”  like 
water.  More  than  a  decade  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  —  until  a  heart  attack  and  a  massive 
mental  crashing  threatened  to  land  me  either 
in  prison  or  the  madhouse.  Then  I  began  to 
wake  from  the  insanity  of  it  all. 

I’m  also  not  a  stranger  to  poverty.  My 
folks  were  working  class:  a  Jewish  shopgirl 
mom,  and  a  Puertorriqueno  dad  on  an 
assembly  line  putting  together  corrugated 
boxes.  I  identify  as  working  class.  Despite 
having  fought  my  way  into  college  and  grad 
school  and  having  gotten  a  Master’s  in 
Psych,  I  still  wouldn’t  be  able  to  afford  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  trendy  rehabs  being 
pimped  by  the  addiction  industry’s  glossy 
PR.  My  sister,  Tina,  was  less  lucky.  After  a 
life  of  prostitution  and  shooting  heroin,  she 
finally  died  of  massive  heart  failure  —  just 
as  she’d  gotten  “clean”  of  it  —  her  body 
already  beyond  repair. 

There’s  an  extreme  perversity  in  this 
Recovery  “boom,”  all  right.  Fresh-faced 
and  scrubbed-clean,  upper  middle  class 
white  professionals  grin  and  mourn  their  in¬ 
jured  or  wounded  “inner  child.”  Mean¬ 
while,  children  of  color  either  dodge  crack 
dealers  to  enter  shoddy  schools  or  admire 
those  same  dealers  because  of  their  own 
hopeless  futures.  Most  working  class  kids 
are  purposely  “tracked”  through  schools, 
kept  uninformed  about  scholarships  and 
remedial  education/vocation  programs  and 
shepherded  into  dead-end  jobs.  Other  kids 
from  the  lower  classes  end  up  on  the  streets 
hungry,  drugged  and  selling  themselves 
after  never  having  had  a  childhood  to  begin 
with. 

Make  no  mistake,  I’m  neither  underesti¬ 
mating  the  actual  problem  of  chemical 
dependency,  nor  devaluing  the  genuine  pain 
and  suffering  of  those  of  us  more  economic¬ 
ally  or  socially  secure  than  the  rest.  Neither 
do  I  wish  to  impugn  the  concern  and  inten¬ 
tions,  nor  the  therapeutic  effort,  of  those 
professionals  working  the  profit  side  of  the 
field.  But  something’s  definitely  wrong  here 
—  something  that  smacks  of  avoidance,  a 
denial  of  the  healing  available  through 
social  consciousness  and  activism. 

If  all  dependencies  are  reducible  to 
systemic  child-abuse,  as  the  latest  addict 
treatment  celebrity,  John  Bradshaw,  asserts 
from  our  TV  screens,  imagine  the  havoc 
among  those  more  vulnerable  because  of 
social  neglect.  If  the  well-heeled  and  com¬ 
fortable  are  so  bereft  of  self-esteem,  so 
starved  of  nurture,  abused  and  molested  on 
every  level,  how  about  those  whose  parents, 
and  their  parents,  have  been  perennially  so? 

Relatively  progressive  therapists  like 
Bradshaw  are  moving  towards  understand¬ 
ing  addiction  as  rooted  in  our  culture’s 
social  norms,  but  they  are  hesitant  about  go¬ 
ing  further.  The  standard  thesis  (or 
ideology)  is  that  dysfunctional  families 
create  dysfunctional  societies.  I’d  like  to  see 
this  expanded  to  include  the  fact  that 
dysfunctional  societies  rely  on  dysfunc¬ 
tional  families  to  perpetuate  themselves.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  certain  socioeconomic 
status  quo  and  world  order  we  have 
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dysfunction  imprinted  in  us  within  these 
families.  The  larger,  original  pathology 
escapes  notice,  while  venting  itself  through 
our  individual  pain. 

Anne  Wilson  Schaef,  the  addictions 
theorist  who  popularized  the  word 
“codependency,”  was  instrumental  in  the 
“discovery”  of  “the  dysfunctional  family.” 
Schaef  estimates  that  96  percent  of  our 
families  are  dysfunctional  and  perceives  our 
present  patriarchy  as  culpable  —  but  you 
wouldn’t  know  it  by  looking  at  how  treat¬ 
ment  is  practiced.  “The  dysfunctional  fami¬ 
ly”  is  the  favorite  therapeutic  target  for  a 
new  generation  of  specialists  who  scrutinize 
the  family  system  of  each  addict,  each 
alcoholic.  As  if  there  were  an  established 
standard  for  a  non-dysfunctional  family  in  a 
society  where  an  estimated  one  out  of  three 
children  is  physically  or  sexually  abused, 
and  where  a  racial  caste  system  clogs  the  col¬ 
lective  psyche.  What  is  a  now-dysfunctional 
family  in  a  culture  that  is  so  fearful  of  nature 
and  of  its  own  physicality  that  it  projects  its 
terror  by  loathing  women?  And  all  this  in  a 
corporate  economy  that  can  send  a  worker 
into  oblivion  with  the  snap  of  a  finger. 

I’m  not  using  oppression  as  an  excuse  for 
addiction,  but  I  want  to  return  some  sense 
of  balance  to  the  factors  involved.  Yes,  far 
too  many  of  us  have  permitted  chemical 
dependency  to  take  over  our  lives.  But  have 
we  ever  had  our  own  lives  in  this  society? 
Have  we  forgotten  how  long  and  hard  we’ve 
fought  for  space  within  ourselves,  let  alone 
in  public,  just  to  be?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we’ve  gone  to  those  bars,  those  dancehalls, 
those  sex  clubs  to  pour  down  the  alcohol 
and  use  the  drugs,  considering  all  the 
murderous  stresses  that  await  us  outside? 

This  is  where  the  addictions  theorists  and 
therapists  fail  (perhaps  for  lack  of  nerve): 
they  never  strongly  suggest  that  their  criti¬ 
que  should  become  the  basis  for  concerted, 
collective  therapy  as  well  as  individual 
therapy.  They  can’t.  To  do  so  would  mean 
risking  their  own  dependency  upon  the 
system  and  upon  the  rewards  they  receive 
for  band-aiding  it.  The  system  itself  thus 
escapes  adjustment,  let  alone  remedial  or 
preventive  correction. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  we  see  a  two-tiered 
treatment  system  following  examples 
already  set  in  the  medical  and  mental  health 
industries.  African-Americans,  Hispanics, 
blue-collar  whites  (unlucky  to  have  no  in¬ 
surance),  and  Native  Americans  compete 
for  beds  in  scarce  welfare-funded,  non¬ 
profit  therapeutic  communities  or  treatment 
programs  run  by  that  very  model  of  the 
dysfunctional  family,  the  Catholic  Church. 
(Most  of  the  programs  in  rural  upstate  New 
York  are  run  by  Catholic  Charities.) 

I’ve  learned  that  the  favorite  form  of 
treatment  for  working  class  and  minority 
folk  busted  for  drugs  and/or  alcohol  is  first 
county  jail,  then  state  prison  —  usually  for 
two  to  three  years  if  you  plea  bargain,  usual¬ 
ly  after  detoxing  without  medical  attention. 

I’ve  worked  in  a  welfare-funded 
rehabilitation  center,  and  1  can  tell  you 
there’s  no  customizing  of  treatment  for  les¬ 
bians,  gay  men  or  bisexuals.  It’s  rough  there 
for  somebody  who  is  already  “out,”  but 
hell  if  she  or  he  is  just  coming  out.  Imagine 
that  your  substance  abuse  has  been  con¬ 
nected  tQ  denial  about  being  gay  or  bisexual, 
and  that  becoming  drug-free  depends  on 
coming  out  publicly.  Imagine  you’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  straights,  white  and  of  color, 
some  tolerant  and  others  utterly  hostile.  The 
clinical  environment  is  always  confronta¬ 
tional,  and  the  issue  is  always  drugs  and  how 
to  get  off  them,  never  any  special  reason 
why  you  got  hooked  in  the  first  place  (and 
especially  not  your  sexual  identity).  Imagine 
being  isolated  from  a  community  that  sup¬ 
posedly  is  just  like  you  and  yet  presents  itself 
as  having  never  been  on  food  stamps  or 
welfare,  never  hustling  to  live  or  detoxifying 
in  a  jail  cell. 

Imagine  all  this  going  on  while  AIDS  is  on 
everybody’s  mind,  especially  yours. 

Accepting  situations  like  these  as  a  basis 
for  recovery  is  short-changing  not  only  the 
gains  our  community  has  made  so  far,  but 
also  what  we  can  learn  from  our  suffering 
and  can  then  pass  on  to  others.  We  may  be 
powerless  against  our  addictions,  but  we 
don ’t  have  to  be  oblivious  to  all  their  sources 
and  causes.  We  must  not  let  the  “addiction 
industry”  substitute  its  story  for  ours. 

Leonard  Tirado  is  a  psychotherapist  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  substance  abuse.  He  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  ACT  UP. 
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Annie/Carole 

Continued  from  page  7 

out  how  much  of  the  business’s  money  we 
can  spend  on  health  insurance. 

Carole:  We’ve  been  trying  to  balance  out 
what  the  business  can  afford  with  what 
meets  our  individual  economic  and  medical 
needs;  it’s  caused  a  lot  of  friction  and  ten¬ 
sion. 

Do  I  expect  Annie  to  take  care  of  me? 
Emotionally,  on  a  daily  basis,  yes  I  do.  We 
are  family  to  each  other  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Economically,  it  gets  foggier. 
Sometimes  we  joke  that  if  the  Depression 
comes  and  Annie  loses  all  of  her  money,  I’ll 
show  her  how  to  survive  without  any  money 
to  fall  back  on.  So  we  could  turn  that 
around  and  say,  “Well,  if  I  lost  my  ability  to 
earn  money,  would  she  help  me  get 
through?”  I  would  count  on  her  in  a 
catastrophe  or  emergency  just  as  I  would 
count  on  my  lover  or  other  close  “family 
friends,”  and  I  would  expect  to  do  the  same 
for  her.  Annie,  is  there  an  arrogance  in 
assuming  you’ll  be  counted  on  more  because 
of  your  money? 

Annie:  I’d  call  it  fear  as  opposed  to  ar¬ 
rogance.  Personal  decisions  about  how  to 
share  my  money  are  confusing  and  difficult. 
For  people  who  have  money  there’s  a  fear  of 
letting  go  of  it  to  somebody  else:  I  fear  it 
won’t  get  spent  right  or  that  my  mother  will 
get  mad  at  me  or  I  won’t  have  enough  after  I 
give  it  away  or  my  other  best  friend  will  be 
mad  at  me  because  she’ll  want  it. 

The  broader  question  is  where  I  decided 
my  unearned  income  will  go.  It’s  my 
political  belief  that  the  money  should  go  to 
organizations  that  are  addressing  the  roots 
of  social  injustice  and  economic  inequities, 
so  I’ve  given  my  money  to  the  Haymarket 
People’s  Fund  for  over  ten  years.  At 
Haymarket  we’ve  created  a  network  to 
educate,  people  who  have  money  about  the 
most  effective  ways  to  invest  it  and  give  it 
away  and  to  provide  safety  for  people  with 
inherited  wealth  to  discuss  our  class  issues. 
I’m  always  thinking  about  class,  and  I  still 
have  my  guilt  and  embarrassment  about  be¬ 
ing  wealthy.  It’s  not  the  first  thing  I’d  tell 
someone  I  didn’t  know. 

Randy:  Many  people  both  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  and  in  the  Left  (particularly  the 
white  Left,  which  on  the  East  Coast  is  fairly 
segregated)  come  from  particular  class 
backgrounds  they’re  not  ready  to  talk 
about.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  class 
issues  are  dealt  with  in  the  communities  that 
you’re  a  part  of  —  the  lesbian  community, 
the  bisexual  community,  the  politically  pro¬ 
gressive  community? 

Carole:  There’s  been  even  less  discussion 
about  concrete  ways  to  pull  together  about 
class  differences  than  there  has  been  around 
racism  and  anti-Semitism.  There  hasn’t 
been  much  coalitionbuilding  around  class. 
We  haven’t  had  role  models  to  learn  from. 
As  the  two  of  us  have  continued,  we’ve 
become  role  models  for  some  people,  which 
is  exciting  and  validating. 

Randy:  Any  advice  about  how  to  make  an 
inter-class  relationship  work? 

Annie:  1  think  we’ve  had  strength  and 
longevity  because  we  have  something  out¬ 
side  of  ourselves  that  has  become  our  com¬ 
mon  goal.  My  experience  is  that  my  ability 
to  be  generous  always  comes  back  to  me,  in 
richer  ways. 

Carole:  We  can  be  equally  generous  with 
each  other.  I’m  not  saying  that  money  isn’t 
important  in  the  world  for  survival,  but 
there  are  other  resources.  Be  gentle  with 
each  other.  That’s  not  to  say  that  if  you’re 
angry,  squash  it.  But  we’re  not  each  other’s 
enemy.  Annie  and  I  both  have  anger  at  the 
class  system  and  the  inequality  of  it.  But  if 
you  are  trying  to  move  forward  on  this  sen¬ 
sitive  and  loaded  issue,  an  environment  of 
nurturance  creates  the  best  possibility  for 
growth  and  change.  □ 

The  stress  and  tension  that  came  up  in  the 
process  of  working  on  this  interview  remind¬ 
ed  us  once  again  about  how  difficult  and 
sensitive  the  subject  is,  even  for  two  people 
who  have  been  working  hard  on  our  class 
differences  for  years  and  who  usually  laugh 
easily  and  joke  heartily.  Many  thanks  to 
Randy  for  interviewing  the  Clayheads,  to 
Pam  Mitchell  for  transcribing  and  editing, 
and  to  Sue  Dorfman  for  her  editing  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Randy  Albelda  is  a  political  economist  who 
teaches  at  UMass  Boston  and  is  a  member  of 
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the  Dollars  and  Sense  collective.  She  is  a 
good  friend  to  Clayground. 

Pro-union 

Continued  from  page  18 

speaker  and  a  PWA  spoke  to  350  school  bus 
drivers  about  AIDS  for  over  two  hours. 
Driver  after  driver  went  to  the  mike  and  ask¬ 
ed  the  tough  questions  or  made  intelligent 
comments  about  the  disease  and  its  effect  on 
the  community.  That  was  the  most  exciting 
and  unifying  thing  I’ve  ever  done  in  my 
union.  It  was  something  I  could  make  hap¬ 
pen  because  I  was  in  both  communities.” 

This  fall  Nancy  was  emboldened  to  staff 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Concerns  Caucus,  a 
new  Local  509  standing  committee  that  gets 
union  money.  “We’re  still  brainstorming 
about  our  goals,  but  we’re  going  to  provide 
a  social  outlet  for  queers  through  the  union 
and  do  educational  work.  Otie  goal  we’ve 
talked  about  is  putting  out  a  manual  for 
dealing  with  homophobia  in  the  workplace. 
We’ve  got  only  40  people  on  the  mailing 
list  so  far,  because  there’s  a  lot  of  fear;  it 
means  coming  out  at  work,  and  they  don’t 
have  sexual  preference  language  yet,  al¬ 
though  it’s  being  bargained  for.  Until  we  get 
it,  if  somebody  chooses  to  be  part  of  GLCC 
and  does  something  in  a  workplace  and  is 
fired  because  they’re  queer,  there’s  nothing 
the  union  can  do.  People  have  called  up  and 
said,  ‘I  want  to  come  to  the  meetings  but  I 
won’t  come  to  the  509  office  to  do  it.’  ” 

Gerry  Thomas,  whose  own  job  is  covered 
by  a  contract  with  the  state  that  does  not  in¬ 
clude  sexual  preference  protection,  says  that 
because  of  GALLAN  she  feels  more  ready 
to  make  an  issue  of  it.  “In  the  Alliance  con¬ 
tract,  which  is  the  state  contract  for  about 
35,000  workers,  the  nondiscrimination  lang¬ 
uage  has  been  killed  by  our  own  negotiating 
team.  It  gets  bartered  away  early  on,  put  on 
the  table  as  an  afterthought  or  not  even  a 
thought  at  alL  We’re  bargaining  right  now, 
and  this  time  I’m  starting  to  work  on  it. 
That’s  a  sort  of  coming  out  process  for  me, 
because  it  means  dealing  with  some  higher 
level  bureaucrats.” 

Spurred  on  in  part  by  the  solidarity  Gerry 
Scoppettuolo  had  experienced  in  Boston, 
when  he  moved  to  Nashville  to  work  for 
SEIU,  he  got  his  union  to  endorse  the  1987 
March  on  Washington.  “It  was  the  only 
union  in  the  South  that  did  so.  I  was  very 
proud  of  that.  I  went  in  front  of  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  which  was  predominantly 
Black  folks.  Nobody  voted  against  it,  and 
some  of  them  even  asked  what  they  could  do 
to  help.  It  meant  so  much  to  me,  I  was 
almost  in  tears.  When  I  see  [non-gay  iden¬ 
tified]  Black  working  class  folks  uniting 
with  the  gay  rights  movement,  I  feel  hopeful.” 
At  the  March  itself,  says  Scoppettuolo, 
gay  labor  activists  were  able  to  make  use  of  a 
hall  at  the  AFL-CIO  national  office  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  contributions  that  gay 
and  lesbian  people  had  made  to  the  Coors 
boycott,  “testimony  to  the  kind  of 
coalition-building  that  can  go  on.” 

As  a  group,  GALLAN  is  still  hashing  out 
its  future.  In  addition  to  restructuring,  the 
group  has  committed  itself  to  building  a  tie 
between  the  June  AIDS  walk,  “From  all 
Walks  of  Life,”  and  the  labor  movement. 
“I  was  involved  in  the  first  walk  five  years 
ago,”  says  Matt.  “With  help  from  a  lot  of 
people,  I  engineered  Lotus’s  contribution  to 
the  walk,  starting  the  ball  rolling  on  cor¬ 
porate  involvement.  But  what’s  missing  is 
the  involvement  of  organized  labor  on  a 
large  scale.”  GALLAN  also  plans  to  work 
on  pulling  out  the  union  vote  if  the  gay 
rights  bill  goes  on  the  ballot.  “Ideally,”  says 
Nancy,  “every  executive  board  of  every 
union  will  do  educationals  on  why  the  gay 
rights  bill  is  needed.” 

“We’re  going  to  take  these  issues  to  our 
own  locals  and  we’re  also  going  to  lobby  the 
top  bureaucrats  in  the  ‘Fed’  [state  AFL- 
CIO],”  says  Gerry  Thomas.  Another 
“1990s  issue  in  talking-about  stages”  is  a 
greater  push  for  more  contract  language 
that  extends  health  benefits  and  leave  time 
to  include  partners  and  lovers’  children. 

The  group’s  ultimate  goal  and  operating 
principle,  says  Nancy  Marks,  is  effective 
coalition:  “Either  we  build  coalitions  or 
we’re  in  trouble.  Maybe  we  said  that  in  the 
’80s  and  in  the  ’70s,  but  I  think  we  better 
mean  it  in  the  ’90s.  Our  issues  are  cutting 
across  too  many  other  lines  now  for  us  to 
simply  be  gay  activists.  There  may  have  been 
a  historically  specific  time  when  separatism 
was  important,  so  we  could  get  to  know 
each  other,  shore  ourselves  up  and  do  politi¬ 
cal  work  within  our  own  community.  But 
that  alone  won’t  achieve  what  I  ultimately 
want:  a  more  humane  and  just  society.”  □ 
GALLAN  can  be  contacted  at  P.O.  Box 
1450,  Jamaica  Plain ,  MA  02130. 

Thanks  to  Harneen  Chernow  for  her 
assistance  in  conceptualizing  this  article. 

□  GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 


•  NEW  &  USED  BIKES 

•  EXCELLENT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

•  PARTS  &  ACCESSORIES 

•  TOOLS,  WORKSPACE  &  INSTRUCTION 
AVAILABLE  AT  HOURLY  RATES 

•  CALL  FOR  HOURS 


351  BROADWAY  •  CAMBRIDGE  •  868-3392 


ffaJ/err/y 


Q°£22 

ISB/IiB'tfa 


24  HOUR  UVt  ACTION! 

1<900<999<8500 


posters,  graphics,  paintings 
237  Broadway,  Hanover  MA 


826-3118 


Just  75*  a  minute 


(SI  50  for  1  st  min  ) 

Hear  Hot  Messages  &  leave  answer  in 
privacy  on  our  new  Electronic  Mall  Box! 

1  -900-234-2345 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of;  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


»#/ 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 

Insurance 
for  all  your  needs 


Congress  St. 
Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 


Orleans/Brewster 
Office  Park 

E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 


Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


GROUPS  FOR  GAY  MEN  & 
LESBIANS 

Openings  in  the  following  groups: 

Gay  Men’s  Psychotherapy 
Gay/Lesbian  ACOA  Group 


For  information  call 
437-9643 


mBamBomsm 

•INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 


PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


South  End 
Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


HELP!  Criminals!! 

Please  (!)  drop  us  a  line  at  GCN  if  any  of  the  following  strike  your 
fancy  (even  lightly): 

**learning  more  about  how  your  ‘social  justice’  business  declares 
people  (queers,  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  dark-skinned,  . . .) 
‘CRIMINALS’  —  and  how  it  deals  with  the  ones  it  ‘catches’... 

**  entertaining/ educating/ etc.  PEOPLE  now  being  held  in  CAGES 
without  sufficient  (if  any  at  all)  access  to  books  and  other  of  the 
basic  learning  &  growing  materials  of  life 

** encouraging  your  local  AIDS  service  organization  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  prisons  in  your  area  where  MUCH  unprotected  sex, 
shared  needle  use,  and  general  IGNORANCE  about  AIDS  exists, 
among  PEOPLE  who  will  be  ‘COMING  OUT’! 

** getting  your  local  gay/lesbian  newspaper  to  take  some  interest  in 
these  (truly)  ‘invisible’  members  of  our  community 

Ask  us  about  our  experience,  if  you’d  like. 

We’d  like  to  spread  ourselves  around! 

GCN  Prisoner  Project,  62  Berkeley,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


P  ERSONALS 


GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  lo  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
H  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  NORMAN  ROCKWELL 
and  that  “genre”  of  fab  Feb.  Aquarians.  Embroidering 
my  oven  mitts  for  your  visit  my  sweet-tart.  Love,  Your 
Boston  date. _ _ (29) 

THINK  ABOUT  IT 

Boyishly,  mature,  GLM,  30,  5’6”,  1451bs,  brown/hazel, 
sincere,  out-going,  friendly  personality,  well-educated, 
progressive,  romantic,  down  to  earth,  loyal,  is  looking 
for  a  G.W.F.  or  G.L.F.  to  share  life  and  settle  down 
with  someone  worthwhile  and  make  a  home  a  real 
home.  If  these  are  also  your  interests  and  values  and  you 
love  to  travel,  are  feminine  and  petite,  want  a  mean¬ 
ingful  life  please  write  a  descriptive  letter  and  let’s  get  to 
know  each  other.  Phone  and  photo  requested.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did  it!  GCN  Box  383. _ (29) 

FATHER/DONOR! 

GM  would  like  to  talk  with  women  (single  or  coupled) 
about  parenting  options.  I’m  38,  single,  affable,  HIV 
negative.  I’d  like  to  become  a  father /donor  within  the 
next  year.  GCN  Box  382. _  (31) 

Called  the  new  Bear  Line  and  heard  the  announcement 
advertise  hefty  hefty  hefty!  All  I  heard  on  the  line  was 
the  same  tired  boys.  Well,  this  hairy,  hefty  and  very 
handsome  man  is  looking  for  something  new!  Help  me 
find  my  way  through  the  forest!  GCN  Box  372.  (30) 


A 

MASSAGE  CLASS  FOR  WOMEN 

Introductory.  Holistic  Healing  for  Lesbian  and  Bisexual 
Women.  Tuesday  evenings,  February  6,  13,  and  20;  6:30-9:30. 
P  orter  Square,  Cambridge  (close  to  Red  Line).  $60.  Call  for 
more  info:  876-1649. _ (29) 

PROUD  OF  THE  PAST,  LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE  is 
the  1990  Pride  Celebration  theme.  Do  you  have 
photographs/slides  from  the  past  that  you  are  proud  of  and 
would  like  to  see  published  in  the  1990  PRIDE  BOOKLET?  If 
you  can  loan  a  photo/slide  please  contact  us  by  March  2, 
1990.  (Include  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  each 
photo).  Boston  Lesbian/Gay  Pride,  Attn:  Pride  Booklet,  338 
Newbury  St.,  202L,  Boston,  MA  02115.  P.S.  Has  anyone 
seen  the  Lavender  Rhino  recendy?  call  617-262-3 149.  (33) 

BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Free  ongoing  support  group  for  women  currently  or  formerly 
experiencing  physical,  emotional,  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  For  infer  and  support  call  HAWC,  (508)  744-6841 
(voice  24  hours,  TTY  9-5). _ (18.1) 

WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION? 

Let’s  start  a  supportive  co-ed  writing  group  to  critique  our 
work-in-progress.  Experienced  fiction  writers  only.  If  in- 
terested,  call  783-2071  and  leave  message. _ (30) 

GAY  MAIL  ARTISTS 

Send  8'/2x11  flat  art  or  photograph  for  inclusion  in  quarterly 
international  gay  mail  art  show  to  GM  Artists,  P.O.  Box 
300006,  Minneapolis,  MN  55403. _ 00) 

G&L  SWING  BAND 

looking  for  experienced  trombone  and  trumpet  players. 
Wednesday  night  rehearsals.  Fun  gigs,  relaxed  atmosphere. 
Try  it!  Call  Janet:  522-0205. _ (30) 


Tax  Planning  And  Preparation 
Small  Business  Accounting  Services 

Linda  O’Leary 

•  Reasonable  Rates 

•  Professioanl  Service 

•  Evening  and  Weekend 
Appointments 

BOSTON,  MA  (61")  7X2-2452 

- - ,  — . 

The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund 
&  Associates,  i 
P.C. 

David  R.  Lund, 

Barbara  Macy,  Therese  A.  Young 

Boston 

(617)  266-0760 


WORKING  UP  AN  APPETITE 

Furry  teddy  looking  to  give  French  demonstrations  in 
your  home  or  office,  weekday  lunch  hour/afternoons, 
in  the  South  End/Back  Bay  area.  Delivery  man  uniform 
available  for  the  right  situation!  Send  photo  and  favorite 
scene,  but  if  you  don’t  use  rubbers  when  you’re  plowing 
somebody’s  throat,  don’t  bother  answering  this  ad. 
GCN  Box  358 _ (30) 

LESBIAN  COUPLE,  37-PLUS 

Would  really  like  to  meet  other  discreet,  easy  going 
couples  for  socializing,  new  friendships  and  fun. 
Smokers  ok!  No  drugs!  No  causes! 

Respond  Box  380. _  (32) 

CONDOM  CASE 

Beautiful  soft  leather  designed  for  discretion.  Purchase 
guarantees  corporate  donation  to  AmFAR.  Credit  cards 
accepted.  $6.95  plus  S&H.  (800)  541-5114, _ (33) 

Cute,  GWF,  professional,  29.  Seeks  a  sincere,  fun 
woman  27-40  to  spend  quality  time  with.  Non¬ 
smokers/no  drugs.  P.O.  Box  405,  Londonderry,  N.H. 
03053.  (30) 

BWA 

Your  evanescent  jugs  still  loom  large  in  my  memory.  Je 
tu  dig,  big  time.  Mike  D. _ (29) 

KEEP  IT  COMING! 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  OFFICE 

In  beautiful  Victorian  house  near  Watertown  Square,  con¬ 
genial  group  shares  waiting  room  and  kitchen.  Call 
617-923-6095  for  info.  Available  Tuesdays  and/or  Thursdays. 
_ (30) 

MEDITATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Want  to  leam  Buddhist  (Insight)  Meditation  with  women?  In¬ 
sight  Meditation  Society,  Barre,  MA  offers  women’s  course  in 
March,  Call  (508)  355-4378  for  brochure  and  more  info.  (30) 

ITAUAN-AM  LESBIANS 

We  are  soliciting  writing  &  art  work  on  our  ethnic  &  sexual 
identity.  Write:  Sinister  Wisdom,  P.O.  Box  3252,  Berkeley, 
CA  94703.  Deadline  2/15/90. _ (30) 

Services 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING  SERVICES 

DENNIS  IADAROLA 

Serving  the  Community  Since  19 74 
Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 


PERSONAtHEALTH 


JOHN  GRAVES 
PhD. 

15  Years  of  Gay  Affirmative 
Counseling  for  the 
Community 


Phone 

(617) 

266-20' 


69 


42  THE  FENWAY 
BOSTON.  MAP00! 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 


Looking  for  some  hot,  hard  and  hunky  fun  or  a  lusty 
lost  weekend  at  the  beach?  Realize  your  fantasies  —  and 
more  —  by  placing  a  personal  ad  in  GCN.  GCN  per¬ 
sonals  are  a  fast,  private  and  effective  way  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  who  share  your  taste  for  adventure  and  understand 
that  a  little  imagination  goes  a  long  way. 

r------------ 


•General  Medical  Care  •Sports  Medicine 
■Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 

3755-Beocon  Street,  Brookline  232-1459 _ 

- - n 


NEW  LOCATION: 
581  BOYLSTON  STREET 
4th  FLOOR 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  353-1500 


Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 


Need  more  room!  Just  keep  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  25«  per  word  (3S<  per  word  for  business  ads). 

Basic  cost. 


□  iNon-business:  $6  for  1st  25  words;  25<t 
for  each  additional  word. 

□  Business;  $8  for  1st  25  words;  354  for 
each  additional  word. 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $ 

Special  heading 

□  Flamer  ($3.00  x  number  of  runs)  $ 

□  Bold  ($1.50  x _ number  of  runs)  $ 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $ 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  $ 

□  21-30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $ 

□  31  +  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $ 

□  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $ 

Subtotal  $ 

Box  service 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $ 

□  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks  $ 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe!  $ 

US;  $33 .  Institutional  rate:  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  column  inch 
_ inches x $15  $ 


My  category  is: 

□  PERSONALS  □  ANNOUNCEMENTS  □  HELP  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  O  SUMMER  RENTALS  '  □  RESORTS 

□  FOR  SALE  □  PUBLICATIONS  LJ  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  □  RIDES  □  MOVERS  □  OTHER 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

Name  _ 

Address _ 

City  _ i _ 

State _  Zip_ _ 

Phone  ( _ ) _ 


Total  $ 


‘Family  Law 
‘Real  Estate  Transfers 
‘Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
‘Discrimination 
‘Unemployment 
‘Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  M A  02139  j 

(617)  876-7099 


Massage  Therapy  Works! 


To  relieve  pains  and  discomfort 
To  give  you  the  most 
relaxing  hour  you  can  imagine 
To  make  you  better  at 
your  favorite  sports 
To  give  as  a  gift 
any  time  for  any  reason 

I  have  eight  years  experience 
doing  healing  work  with  all 
kinds  of  women. 

MAY  I  HELP 
YOU  TOO? 


Call  Beth  Walsh 

at  623-7258 
for  details  and  apt. 


FIRST  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

SERVING  THE  GAY  &  LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY  SINCE  1971 

FENWAY 
COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  ^ 

CENTER  “ 

General  Medicine  •  Counseling  •  Helpline 
•  HIV  Outpatient  Treatment  •  Research  • 

HIV  Education  &  Testing  •  Massage 
•  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  Treatment  • 
Women's  Health  •  Alternative  Insemination 
•  Gay  &  Lesbian  Family  &  Parenting  Service  • 
Victim  Recovery  Program 

MEDICAL  HIV  TESTING  HELPLINE 
267-7573  267-0159  267-9001 

16  Haviland  St  •  Boston  •  617-267-7573 

medical  •  business 

93  Mass  Ave  •  Boston  •  61 7-267-0900 

counseling  •  research  •  education 

LICENSED  ELECTRICIAN 

Woman  with  7yrs  experience  available  for  work  on  your 
home.  Need  a  new  plug  in  your  kitchen  or  a  switch  mov- 
ed?  Call  (508)  226-8750.  (30) 

ACCOMODATION  ADDRESSES 
Business  or  Personal  mail  received,  held,  forwarded. 
Privacy,  security,  convenience.  PPS/N,  P.O.  Box  91, 
Milton,  MA  02186,  1-800-248-2875. _ (43) 

Gcn  sp_ecj_a_l_s 

Practically  complete  set  of  GCN’s  from  Vol.  2  (1974) 
on,  available  for  use  in  archive  or  library  setting.  FREE 
for  the  picking  up  or  mail  cost.  Call  Mike  at  426-4469. 

LIKE  TO  TALK  ON  THE  PHONE! 

I’m  looking  for  a  volunteer  to  come  in  from  10-2  on 
Thursdays  to  do  just  that!  Answer  phones,  people’s 
questions,  and  refer  calls.  Ask  for  Margaret  426-4469. 
HUMIDIFIER!!! 

The  office  (people  and  machines)  need  some  wetness  to 
offset  the  dry  heat,  if  you  have  a  humidifier  you’re  not 
using  and  would  like  to  donate,  please  call  Mike 
426-4469.  Thanks.  _ 

DESPERATELY  SEEKING 

ASSISTANCE 

GCN  Calendar  needs  a  permanent  volunteer  coor¬ 
dinator!  3-5  hours  a  week.  Typing  skills  a  plus.  Be  on 
top  of  what’s  happening  in  the  les/gay  community!  Cali 
Fred  at  GCN,  426-4469. _ 

INDEXER  NEEDED! 

If  you  would  like  to  help  update  the  GCN  title  index, 
please  call  Mike  at  426-4469.  No  experience  necessary. 
Very  light  typing.  No  need  to  be  speedy. _ 

CHEAP!!! 

Goldengate  Cullinet  software  package  for  PC  com¬ 
puters.  Contains  spreadsheet,  database,  graph,  edit,  in¬ 
formation  management,  emulator,  and  profile  func¬ 
tions.  Market  value  $695.  Will  sell  for  $300-350.  Call 
Natalie,  426-4469. _ 

TYPEWRITERS  ANYONE! 

Our  old  faithful  IBM  Selectrics  are  dying  and  we  still 
need  to  have  1  or  2  around  to  fill  out  forms,  etc.  If  you 
have  one  you’d  like  to  get  rid  of,  please  call  Mike  at 
GCN,  426-4469,  Thanks. _ 

DICTIONARIES  NEEDED! 

The  average  educational  level  of  prisoners  is  junior  high 
school  (meaning  that  many  haven’t  even  finished 
elementary  school).  Both  because  they  have  “time”  now 
and  because  they  need  to  understand  the  pretentious 
“legalese”  and  other  language  of  the  system,  they  need 
dictionaries. 

Please  consider  keeping  an  eye  out  for  “deals”  and 
picking  up  a  few  for  us  to  send  out.  THANKS! _ 

GCN  News  and  Features  writers  need  cassette  recorders. 
If  you  have  a  working  one  that  you’re  not  using,  or  want 
to  donate  one,  it  would  be  well  used.  Thank  you. 


GREENPEACE  USA 

Equipment  Manager:  Greenpeace,  the  international  en¬ 
vironmental  organization  seeks  a  person  to  manage  its 
Boston  equipment  center.  Responsibilities:  main- 
tainence  of  engines  and  boats,  equipment  tracking  and 
inventory,  coordination  of  construction  projects. 
Qualifications:  sense  of  humor,  flexibility,  self- 
motivated,  carpentry,  welding,  heavy  machinery,  com¬ 
puters.  $17-21K-plus  benefits.  Resumes  by  2/14:  M. 
DeChiara,  Greenpeace,  709  Centre  St.  J.P.,  MA  02130 
E.O.E. _ . _ (30) 

BROADWAY  BICYCLE  HIRING 
Looking  for  Spring/Summer  help  (possibly  longer).  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  will  train.  Restaurant  and  retail 
exper.  helpful.  People  of  color  and  people  of  women  en- 
couraged.  Apply  now,  868-3392. _ (30) 

CO-DIRECTOR 

SAGE:  Senior  Action  in  a  Gay  Environment,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  organization,  is  seeking  an  individual  who 
will  have  full-time  financial  responsibility  for  this  social 
service  agency  caring  for  gay  and  lesbian  seniors  in  the 
NY  metropolitan  area.  This  person  must  have  three 
years  or  more  work  experience  in  fund-raising,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  marketing  and  fund-raising 
strategies,  public  relation  activities,  and  preparation  of 
grant  proposals  for  foundations  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  This  person  must  have  previous  experience  in  finan¬ 
cial  management  and  budget  preparation  for  business 
and/or  non-profit  organizations.  SAGE,  Inc.  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to:  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  SAGE,  Inc.,  208  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
1001 1 ,  Confidentiality  respected. _ (29) 

LIVE-IN  OR  PART-TIME 

Personal  care  attendants  to  assist  female  professional 
disabled  activist  and  friendly  cat  named  Beaver.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  but  must  have  a  driver’s  license  and 
be  responsible,  mature  and  energetic.  Live-in  gets  free 
rent  plus  $215/wk.  Weekdays  5-10pm  $177/wk. 
Weekends  $180.  Call  731-6228. _ (38) 

TELL  THEM  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  GCN! 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


R 


OOMMATE  WANTED 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  "Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469. 


3LFs  for  large,  4BR  house  in  Dedham.  Driveway,  park¬ 
ing,  large  yard,  close  to  transportation.  $450-550 
(depending  on  room)  plus  utils.  Call  329-1073.  No  pets. 
_ (30) 

SOMERVILLE/CAMBRIDGE  LINE 

2  independent  LFs  seek  3rd  to  share  3BR.  Porch,  pan¬ 

try,  w/d,  cat.  12  minut  walk  to  Harvard  Square. 
$34 1 -plus,  623-1588. _ (30) 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

3  LFs  seek  same,  30-plus,  to  share  4  bedroom  indepen¬ 

dent,  friendly,  progressive  home,  pondside.  Minimal 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  No  smoking  and  no  pets. 
$355/month  plus  utilities.  Available  March  1 .  Call 
522-9760  eves. _ (30) 

DOG  LOVER-SALEM  AREA 

Seeking  LF  —  LF  relocating  from  Seattle  to  Salem  area 
with  yellow  lab.  No  smoke,  no  drugs,  pref.  veg.  30  and 
up.  Please  call  508-745-8047  and  leave  message.  (30) 

SOMERVILLE  TEELE  SQ. 

LF  26-plus  wanted  for  spacious  sun-filled  5rm  apt. 
Quiet,  close  to  public  trans.  Please,  no  smoke,  pets  or 
drugs.  Call  628-3216,  leave  message.  $250-plus. _ (29) 

JP  CONDO  SUBLET 

LF  household  seeks  professorial  LF  or  perfect  situation 
for  lovers.  4/15  to  8/31  with  option  to  rent  beginning 
9/1.  Furnished,  2  firs,  huge  BR  with  skylight,  non- 
smoker,  near  T.  Washer /dryer,  no  more  pets,  we  have 
cat.  $292  each  if  couple,  $560  if  single,  heat/h.w.  inch 
524-3417  anytime. _ (35) 

LFs  seek  1  more  for  sunny,  spacious  JP  apt.  1  block 
from  pond  and  T.  We  are  in  our  30s  and  40s.  Non¬ 
smoking.  Musical,  political.  Have  1  cat  and  wash, 
mach.,  prefer  no  more.  $325-plus  avail,  immed. 
522-9435. _ (29) 

ROOMIES®  .  All  Areas!  Gay  only!  Nationwide,  too! 
(800)  272-8372,  4-10PM. _ (3|) 

GM  and  LF  seeking  responsible  housemate  (30-plus)  to 
share  house  in  Belmont.  Fireplace,  yard,  1  Zi  baths, 
parking,  T.  No  pets,  smoking,  drugs.  $400/mo-plus, 
3/1.484-0031. _ (30) 

SOMERVILLE 

2L  one  dog  and  three  cats  seek  3rd  housemate  for  3 
bedroom  apartment.  Near  Davis  Square.  $250-plus 
utilities.  Call  628-7517,  Sue  or  Maria.  No  smoking.  (29) 

PORTER  SQUARE 

Semi-coop,  semi-veg,  easy  going  house  of  four  women 
seeks  5th  for  large,  sunny  room  with  hdwd.  floors. 
Fireplace,  1  7i  baths,  quiet  ,  street,  2  blocks  to  T. 
Available  immediately.  $265-plus,  no  security  deposit. 
Call  Marilyn,  Julia,  Tracy,  or  Rey  at  625-3314. _ (29) 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

ILF  and  1  BiF  seek  3rd  for  3br  apartment  in  spacious, 
owner-occupied  house  near  the  pond.  Close  to  orange 
and  green  lines.  We  have  cats  and  a  dog,  so  no  more  (un¬ 
fortunately!)  $278  plus.  Available  ASAP.  Call  Wendell 
at  (617)  661-3567  days  or  522-21 18  eves. _ (29) 

Friendly  and  independent  LF  and  BF  seek  one  LF/BF  to 
share  3  bdrm  apt  in  Davis  Sq  near  T.  $272.50plus.  No 
smoke.  Call  666-8118. _ (29) 

WOBURN 

Female  roommate  wanted,  non-smoker,  must  be  in  a 
12-slep  program  $300  a  month.  Includes  all  utilities.  Cal! 
938-6126. _ (29) 

THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

Progressive  coop  home  near  Central  Square  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  seeks  funky  and  irreverant  housemate.  Semi-veg. 
No  cigs  or  cats.  Flex  move  in  date.  $375  includes  all. 
864-1466. _ 

LF  seeks  same  to  share  2  bdrm,  chem  and  smoke  free, 
apt.  in  JP.  I  have  2  cats.  Another  nego.  $247.50  plus. 
Near  T.  Call  522-2332. _ (29) 


A  C  A  T  I  O  N  S 

A  GAY  COUNTRY  INN 

Come  ski  our  miles  of  cross  country  trails  then  unwind 
in  our  hot  tub  or  in  front  of  a  crackling  fire.  With  19 
charming  rooms,  100  scenic  acres,  yummy  breakfasts 
and  inexpensive,  uncrowded  downhill  skiing  nearby, 
we’re  your  perfect  vacation  choice!  Great  mid-week  dis¬ 
counts.  THE  HIGHLANDS  INN,  Box  118G,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  NH  03574,  (603)  869-3978.  Grace  and  Judi,  Inn- 
keepers. _ (42) 


A! 


PARTMENTS 


A' 


P  A  R  T  M  ENTS 


PRIVACY,  FREEDOM,  AND  FRIENDS 

Large  4  bedroom  apartment  in  lesbian  owned  3  family. 
Freedom  to  be  “out”  in  very  safe,  pleasant  surroundings  near 
Melrose/Malden  line.  Off-street  parking.  Near  T.  Call  Karen, 
321-3569.  _ (29) 


F  o 


P  II  BLI  CATIONS 

ON  OUR  BACKS 

The  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for  lesbians,  is  49 
pages  of  erotic  Fiction,  features,  plus  timely  sexual  ad¬ 
vice  and  news  columns.  We  are  quarterly,  national,  uni¬ 
que  and  provocative.  $28/year  sub/$6  single  issue.  ON 
OUR  BACKS,  526  Castro,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 


SALE 


CONDO  FOR  SALE  -  MOVING  WEST 

in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Nice  place.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  Good  price.  $79,000  or  offer.  Also  furniture, 
books,  clothes,  bike,  etc.  Call  Morgan  at  603/431-4165. 
_ (29) 

THE  ORIGINAL  TICKLER 

Assorted  colors.  2/$1.00,  order  from  A  TRY  ON,  424 
Barracks,  New  Orleans,  La.  70116.  Cash  orders  mailed 
same  day.  Sold  as  novelty  gift  item. _ (30) 

MUST  SELL  TYPEWRITER 

IBM  Portable.  Memory  Daisy  Wheel  very  adaptable. 
Foreign  lang.  etc....Neato  keen.  Call  Rachelle  232-1643 
or  623-3414,  Instruction  book  included. _ 

SELLING  IT? 

If  you’re  looking  to  sell  your  house,  your  car  — 
whatever  —  start  with  a  GCW  classified  ad.  This  is  a 
low-cost,  highly  effective  way  to  reach  the  thousands  of 
people  who  read  GCN each  week! 


(ex) 

Q 


RGAN  IZATIONS 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174, _  (15.48) 

BUCK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people.  Cal!  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  584  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  941 14. 
(16.1) _ 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  YOUTH 
Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and  under.  Wed. 
night  general  meeting  from  7:30-9pm.  New  persons 
meeting  at  6:00.  Women’s  meeting  at  6:45.  Call 
523-7363  for  info, _ (15.32) 

MAN/BOY  LOVE 

Intergenerational  Love  Support  Group.  World  wide 
news,  art,  opinions.  Application,  information  free. 
Bulletin  $1.00  NAMBLA,  P.O.  Box  174,  New  York,  NY 
10018 _ (7) 


O  VERS 

THE  JIM  CURK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU025522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
_  Very  careful  movers  641-1234 _ 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

Complete  moving  service.  7  days  a  week.  New  and  used 
boxes.  Inside  heated  storage  lockers.  Truck  and  equip¬ 
ment  rentals.  We  load/unload  your  truck.  522-0826. 


From  $18  /  hr. 

MAXI-VANS 

CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 
*  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 

■  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 

■  LIC.  and  INS. 

I  236-1848 _ 


UBl  LCATLQNS 


LAUGH  QUT  LOUD!  Or  your  money  back.  Hilarious 
new  book  of  original  limericks:  “For  Better  or  Verse.” 
$4.00,  Box482-G,  South  Framingham,  MA  01701,  (29) 

BREAKTHROUGH! 

Political  journal  of  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee, 
Spring  1989  issue.  Women  of  the  Philippine  Revolution 
—  Interview  with  Makibak'a;  The  Post-Feminist  Mysti¬ 
que;  speech  by  PISD  (People  with  Immune  System 
Disorders);  Crack  and  Black  Youth.  $3  including 
postage.  John  Brown  Book  Club,  POB  1422,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  CA  941 14. _ 

Do  you  need  facts  about  menopause?  Does  the 
stereotyping  of  older  women  make  you  angry?  Do  you 
want  to  be  part  of  an  Older  Feminists  Network? 
Broomstick ,  a  bimonthly  national  magazine  by,  for  and 
about  women  over  forty.  Annual  subs  (US  funds  only) 
U.S.  $15,  Canada  $20,  Overseas  and  Institutions  $25. 
Sliding  scale  available.  Sample  copy  $3.50.  3543  18  St. 
#3,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110. 

BAD  ATTITUDE 

A  lesbian  sex  magazine.  Irreverent  and  Hot!  $12  for  one 
year’s  subscription  (3  issues).  B.A.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  110, 
Cambridge,  MA  02139. _ (16.33) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1.50;  sub.  $6;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  No.  236G,  SF,  CA  941 14. 
_ (ex) 

With  incisive  reporting  and  thoughtful  analysis  IN 
THESE  TIMES  offers  the  very  best  in  alternative  American 
journalism.  We’ve  built  our  reputation  on  addressing 
the  issues  the  mainstream  media  ignores,  and  that’s  why 
our  unique  point-of-view  has  been  trusted  by  thousands 
of  readers  for  over  a  decade.  Why  not  see  for  yourself? 
You  may  order  a  subscription  by  calling  8(fo-435-0715 
-  (in  Illinois  call  800-892-0753)  or  by  writing  to  IN  THESE 
TIMES,  1912  Debs  Ave.,  Mt.  Morris,  IL  61054.  (17.36) 

OFF  OUR  BACKS 

Lively,  down-to-earth  feminism  in  the  nation’s  oldest 
women’s  newsjournal.  Analysis,  reviews,  conference 
coverage,  and  news  —  on  health,  feminist  theory, 
reproductive  rights,  civil  rights  and  political  work 
among  working,  disabled,  incarcerated,  old,  and  poor 
women,  women  of  color,  lesbians  and  women  from 
every  continent,  $15/11  issues.  $6  plus  $1  postage.  2423 
18th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009 _ (ex) 

WOMEN  OF  POWER:  “A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
single  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)  625-7885.  (ex) 


Prisoners 

Seeking 

Friends 


IF  YOU  WANT  PEACE, 

WORK  FOR  JUSTICE 


WANTED:  Poems  &  Drawings !| 

Please  send  GCN  some  of  your  feel¬ 
ings  expressed  in  poems  and  draw¬ 
ings  (even  if  you  don’t  think  you’re 
an  ‘artist’  or  ‘poet’).  TRUTH  and 
FUN  are  what  we’re  looking  for,  not 
style  and  skill.  We’ll  have  our  an¬ 
nual  centerspread  of  prisoner  con¬ 
tributions  early  this  summer.  Get  to 
work!  (We’ll  be  looking  for  stuff  | 
that  deals  with  being  gay/lesbian, 
being  in '  prison,  (injustice,  racism, 
land  poverty.)  Thanlcs  for 
“out! 


helping 


GAYELLDW  PAGES 

INFORMING  THE  GAY  COMMUNITY  SINCE  1973.  Accom¬ 
modations.  AA  groups.  Oars,  baths,  bookstores, 
businesses,  counselors,  dentists,  doctors,  hotels, 
lawyers,  mail  order,  media,  publications,  organizations, 
religious  groups,  services,  social  groups,  switchboards, 
therapists,  travel  agents,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  (area  codes 
and  zip  codes  too!) 

USA  &  CANADA  $10 

NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY  $4.50;  includes  Manhattan  bar 
notes  &  women's  section. 

SOUTHERN  EDITION  $4.50;  Alabama.  Arkansas  N  &  S. 
Carolina.  Florida,  Georgia.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Puerto 
Rico.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia. 

NORTHEAST  EDITION  $4.50;  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia.  Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Ver¬ 
mont.  W.  Virginia. 

Renaissance  House,  Box  292GCN  Village  Station,  NY,  NY 
10014  212-674-0120.  All  books  discreetly  by  first  class 
mail;  your  name  kept  strictly  confidential.  To  list  a 
business  or  organization,  or  for  further  information,  send 
stamped,  self-addressed  business-size  envelope.  Please 
contact  us  tor  prices  outside  the  USA.  In  Canada,  order 
Irom  Glad  Day  Books.  598  Yonge  St  .  Toronto.  Ontario 
M4Y  1Z3  416-961-4161  (check  for  prices) 

Ask  us  about  Gayellow  Pages  on  mailing  labels! 


Incarcerated  Citizen’s  Congress 
1  POSITION:  We  protest  forced  labor  of 
■  prisoners,  medical  experimentation,  the  death 
penalty  etc.  IDEAL:  We  think  prisoners  should 
be  helping  each  other  to  combat  the  injustices 
we  suffer.  Who  knows  what  needs  doing  better 
than  we  do!  EDUCATE:  We  need  to  educate 
ourselves  as  well  as  our  families  and  friends 
about  what’s  happening  in  prisons.  For  a 
newsletter  and  more  info  write:  Melvin  E. 
Miller,  Incarcerated  Citizens  Congress,  1935 
Chestnut  St,  Harrisburg  PA  17103. 


I 


OUTSIDE  PENPALS ! 

We  are  wondering  if  some  of  you  outsiders 
want  to  be  listed  in  this  space.  It  might  bring 
you  more  mail  than  you  want.  You  would  have 
to  be  willing  to  at  least  send  a  form  note  to 
those  prisoners  who  wrote  you  (who  you  didn’t 
intend  to  write  regularly)  saying  that  you  had 
received  their  letter  and  had  decided  to  write 
other  prisoners  who  had  written  (because  you 
couldn’t  write  everyone  who  had  written). 

If  you  (outsiders)  are  interested  in  this 
possibility,  let  me  know  and  I’ll  consider  giving 
a  little  of  this  space  to  you  (since  there  seem  to 
be  some  of  you  who  are  ready  to  write  quite  a 
lot  of  people).  Please  write  Mike  at  the  GCN 
Prisoner  Project,  62  Berkeley,  Boston  MA 
02116.  Thanks. 


Back  Bay/Fenway,  free  rent.  No  fee.  Lrg.  selection  of  studios, 
1  and  2  BR,  ht/hw  incl.  Some  with  new  kitchens,  hdwd  firs. 
Nr  T  and  Med,  area.  247-22%. _ (32) 

DORCHESTER 

Sunny  one  bdrm  in-law  apt.  in  lesbian  household.  Wood 
floors,  balcony,  off-st.  parking  nr  T  and  stores.  No  dogs,  no 
smoking.  $550  month  inclds  utils  and  heat.  288-0135.  (29) 

SHORT  TERM/PART  TIME 

Need  a  flexible  situation?  GF  37  offers  apt  to  mature,  quiet 
GF/M,  Harvard  medical  area.  Close  to  trains.  Please  call 
4424693  or  leave  message. 


WOMEN’S  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

monthly  review  of  current  feminist  writing.  Since  1983. 
Our  readers  span  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  abroad.' 
Subscriptions:  $I5/U.S„  $18/Canada,  $25/institutions. 
Free  sample  on  request.  THE  WOMEN’S  REVIEW, 
Wellesley  Women’s  Research  Center,  Wellseley,  MA 

02181. _ : _ (ex) 

BLACK/OUT 

Special  10th  Anniv.  edition  of  Black/Out  now  available. 
This  bi/annual  magazine  from  the  National  Coalition 
lor  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays  contains  essays,  reviews,  | 
poetry,  news  and  announcements  concerning  the  Black 
Lesbian  and  Gay  community.  Sample  copy  $6  plus  $1 


Here  are  2  outsiders  who  have  asked  to  be  listed 
so  that  prisoners  can  write  them.  Remember, 
prisoners,  they  may  get  swamped,  so  be  patient! 
‘Robert  Lee,  41  Broad  St,  Johnson  City  NY 
13790. 

‘Mary  Brown  (who  may  be  straight),  Sarakinos 
Help  by  Correspondence  Foundation,  61  An- 
tistaseos  Str,  POB  152,  31  Athens  GREECE. 
(NOTE:  This  is  in  Greece,  so  the  postage  is  45 
cents  per  HALF  ounce!  So  write  just  a  one  page 
letter  the  first  time,  unless  you  have  extra  $). 

'W1.T  rCi.'ki 
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I  am  34  yrs  old,  olive  complexion,  Spanish 
nationality  and  I’d  like  to  meet  someone  _ 
who  has  a  level  head  that  would  like  to  cor-  M 
respond.  Christine  UGAS,  113641,  Box  26,  S 
St.  Gabriel  LA  70776. _  | 

I’ve  been  locked  up  in  this  haven  for  the 
“playing  restless”  so  long  that  I  want  to 
know  if  there  are  any  REAL  lesbians  left  in 
the  world,  or  am  I  an  alien!  I’m  also  in¬ 
terested  in  talking  about  and  reading 
poetry,  philosophy,  old  rock  ’n  roll,  Stephen 
King,  and  comedy.  I’m  a  red  headed,  36  yr 
old  Virgo.  Please  write.  Devona  RUDD, 
18995-Eliz.,  1479  Collins  Ave,  Marysville 

OH  43040. _ 

I’m  a  Black  female,  age  35,  from  Louisiana.  I 
I  love  to  read  and  write  and  would  very  much 
like  to  write  someone  for  friendship  and 
conversation.  Please  send  me  some  copies 
of  your  paper  also  if  you  can.  Thank  you. 
Margaret  GOLDSMITH,  93057,  Box  26,  St. 
Gabriel  LA 


SssMods  StP/SOSK]  panopafk 

A  friend  of  mine  who  only  reads  Spanish  and  is 
from  Cuba  would  like  to  write  someone.  He 
can’t  put  his  name  in  GCN,  but  you  can  drop 
him  an  introductory  line  thru  me,  and  I  will 
pass  the  letter  on  to  him.  Then  you  two  can 
write  each  other  direct.  He  really  needs  some 
conversation.  Please  write  him.  Chris  Rusaw, 
082924—665,  A/C  217T  P/C,  19000  SW  377th 
St,  Florida  City  FL  33034  


I  am  a  Transsexual,  chocolate  caramel,  golden 
brown  complexion  with  plenty  of  whipped 
cream  and  a  pretty  cherry  in  the  center.  Very 
hot  and  sexy,  well  built  in  all  the  right  places, 
looking  for  Mr.  Right,  who'is  not  incarcerated. 
May  be  out  this  spring.  My  hobbies  are  topless 
go-go  dancing,  singing,  playing  the  organ, 
cooking,  and  fashion.  Michelle  TURNER,  2-U, 
40  S.  Alabama  St,  Indianapolis  IN  46204 


Seeking  TRANSSEXUALS  out  in  the  real  world 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  you  can  put  me  in 
touch  with  some  transsexuals  out  in  the  real 
world.  I  would  really  appreciate  this.  Jeanie 
WADE,  120998,  Box  1000,  Craigsville  VA 
24430. 


1  am  looking  for  friendship  and  I  do  not  care 
who  writes  cause  I  just  want  some  one  to  write 
and  to  talk  with  me.  I  am  a  small  built  person 
but  at  the  same  time  1  am  a  fun  person  to  have 
around.  Let’s  get  to  know  each  other.  My 
nickname  is  ‘Shorty  Dog’.  I  love  to  write  poems 
and  to  receive  them.  Vernon  E.  BELCHER, 
EF-228422,  (E-3-25),  Star  Rt,  Reidsville  GA 
30499. 


1  love  country  music  and  to  jam/play  some. 
I‘m  also  a  very  nice  person  and  gay  too.  I’m 
looking  for  someone  to  write  to  and  possibly  get 
a  relationship  started.  Feel  free  to  write  me,  ok? 
Rosendo  GARCIA,  352786,  Rt  2  Box  20,  Mid- 
way  TX  75852. 


“Hundreds  of  men  (&  women)  thrown  together 
by  the  prison  business  sometimes  for  years  at  a 
stretch,  and  the  worst  insult  they  can  level  at 
each  other  is  that  they  might  want  to  make  love  | 
to  each  other  (“FAGGOT”/“DYKE”)! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  Eric  Mann’s  “Red 
Prison  Movement”  pamphlet  if  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  need  to 
get  yourselves  (OURSELVES!)  together  against 
the  ‘divide  &  rule’  tactics  of  the  prison  and 
justice  systems.  (It  was  written  in  the  ’70s,  but 
nothing  has  changed.) 


I’m  gay,  18,  and  would  like  to  start  a  friendship 
or  relationship  with  someone  special.  If  you 
can,  please  write  a  few  introductory  lines  about 
yourself.  I  hope  to  get  a  response  soon.  Thanks 
you  for  your  help.  Joseph  ‘Danny’S 
ELDRIDGE,  403755— K7,  Box  699-W,  Sneads g 
FL  32460. _ _  5 

Dear  Pen  Pal,  I  am  a  black  man  who  is  29  yr  old  j 
and  my  sport  is  basketball  and  I  will  write  to 
anyone  who  will  write  me  back.  John  EVANS,  j 
476391, Box  500,  Olustee  FL  32072. _ 

I’m  looking  for  someone  to  write  to.  I  love 
reading  and  working  out  and  dancing  and  m 
movies.  So  let’s  get  to  know  each  other.  An- 1 
drew  BARNETT,  186797,  Box  3003,  Jackson 
MI  49204. 

UNCUT  &  CLEAN  CUT 

Uncut  Latin  male  well  hung  and  clean  cut 
seeking  friendship  with  gay  and  bi  men.  I’ll 
answer  all  who  write.  Art  ACOSTA,  D-42354, 
PO  Box  29  (A-l-127),  Represa  CA  95671, 

I’m  a  transvestite  age  20  and  I’d  like  to  write 
other  gay  guys  and  girls.  I’m  very  quiet  and 
healthy  and  pretty.  1  also  like  to  wear  fancy  sexy 
clothing.  I  like  dancing  and  long  walks  on  the 
beach.  (‘Tanya’).  Troy  RIVERA,  84B-0653, 
Box  4580,  Rome  NY  13440.  _ 

I’m  spontaneous  and  sensuous,  like  to  do  new 
and  different  things,  1  enjoy  art,  soft-hard  rock, 
outdoors  and  good  conversation.  Let’s  write 
and  develop  a  friendship.  David  Anthony 
CRIST,  937860  (5W/E20),  Box  520,  Walla 
Walla  WA  99362. 
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Calendar  listings  must  be  received  by  the 
Monday  before  the  week  of  the  event  Photos 
encouraged.  Please  specify  if  event  is/is  not 
wheelchair  accessible  and/or  sign  language 
interpreted.  Please  use  our  format  as  a  guide 
for  listings  and  put  each  event  on  a  separate 
sheet,  if  possible.  Listings  must  be  typed.  No 
phone  calls,  puh-leez. 


3  Saturday 

Cambridge  □  Amethyst  Women  present  Beach 
Blanket  Lesbo,  a  dance  with  D.j.  Whitman.  At  Old 
Cambridge  Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  Game 
8-9:30pm.  Dance  9pm- 1 2midnight.  $7  more  or  less. 

Boston  □  Alliance  of  Mass.  Asian  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men 
invites  all  to  the  Lunar  New  Year  Festival  featuring 
Talent  Show  and  Banquet.  338  Newbury  Street.  7-1 1  pm. 
$5.  499-9535. 

4  Sunday 

Somerville  □  Gays  and  Lesbians  of  Somerville  and 
Surroundings  holds  monthly  potluck  and  social  gather¬ 
ing.  71  Union  Square.  6pm.  Lisa,  628-2532  or  Mike, 
628-2643. 

Cambridge  □  Reno  performs  at  Indigo,  823  Main 
Street.  7:30pm  and  9:30pm.  $12.  497-7200. 


5  Monday 


4  Sunday  □  Reno 
performs  at  Indigo,  823 
Main  Street,  Cambridge. 
7:30pm  and  9:30pm.  $12. 
497-7200. 


6  Tuesday 


7  Wednesday 


Boston  □  Tax  Resistance  Clinic  at  the  Community 
Church,  565  Boylston  Street.  7-9pm.  731-6139. 

Cape  Cod  □  Lower  Cape  Gay  Men’s  Action  Group 

will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Universalist’s  Dawes  Hall,  1969  Main  Street  (Rt.  6A), 
Brewster.  7:30pm. 


Boston  □  Men  of  All  Colors  Together/Boston 

presents  its  annual  “Valentine  Glass  Slipper  Ball"  at  195 
West  Newton  Street.  8pm-2am.  $7.  George  266-4378  or 
David  547-1986. 


1 1  Sunday 


Boston  □  Gay  Fathers  of  Greater  Boston  meet  at 
the  Lindemann  Center,  25  Staniford  Street.  8- 1 0pm. 
742-7897. 


Boston  □  The  NAMES  Project  meets  to  plan  a 
Boston  area  display.  Piemonte  Room,  Boston  City  Hall. 
7pm.  451-9003. 

8  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN  Production  Night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info, 
GCN:  617/426-4469. 

Boston  □  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  Against 
Defamation  meets  at  338  Newbury  Street,  Room  202. 
8pm.  492-4638. 

Boston  □  The  Group,  a  social/discussion  group,  meets 
at  the  Les/Gay  Service  Center,  338  Newbury  Street.  8pm. 
266-1129. 


Cambridge  □  Men  of  All  Colors  Together/Boston 

presents  Dr.  John  E.  Bush  speaking  on  1 8th  and  1 9th  Cen¬ 
tury  Black  Artists  at  Harvard’s  Phillips  Brooks  House. 
I -5pm.  266-4378  or  547-1986. 


9  Friday 


Boston  □  GCN  Mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper  and 
meet  new  friends.  5- 1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near  Arl¬ 
ington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  617/426-4469. 


10  Saturday 


Jamaica  Plain  □  Gay  and  Lesbian  Contra  Dance  at 

First  Church  of  J.P.,  corner  of  Eliot  and  Center.  8-1  Ipm. 
$5. 


Boston  □  Girth  and  Mirth  of  New  England  (a  club 
for  big  men  and  their  admirers)  is  holding  their  monthly 
social  at  the  Les/Gay  Service  Center,  338  Newbury  Street. 
8-IOpm.  $5.  members,  $8.  non-members.  Richard 
846-8442  or  Denis  387-0762.  / 


12  Monday 

Boston  □  The  Hardest  Part,  a  show  of  works  by  les¬ 
bian,  gay  and  bisexual  artists  at  Mass.  College  of  Art,  625 
Huntington  Ave.  Opening  reception  is  2/13,  6-8pm. 
Wheelchair  accessible. 

14  Wednesday 

Boston  □  Valentines  Day  Dance,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Living  Center  and  Positive  Directions.  140  Claren¬ 
don  Street,  7th  floor.  7- 1 0pm.  236-1012. 

15  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN  Production  Night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info, 
GCN:  617/426-4469. 

16  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  Mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper  and 
meet  new  friends.  5- 1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near  Arl¬ 
ington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  617/426-4469. 
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INDIGO  al  NIGHTSTAGE 


Sun.  Feb.  4 
RENO 
2  shows 

7:30PM  &  9:30PM 
Tix  $12.00 

▼ 

Sun.  Feb.  18 
FIRST  BOSTON 
WOMEN'S  MUSICAL 
COMPETITION 
$6.00  3PM 


_ INDIGO  Where  Women  Meet  Women 

|b23  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02  1 39  EB  1  "73  437-Vc>00 


iV 

▼npnDj? 

AM  TIKVA 

Boston’s  Community  of 
Lesbian  &  Gay  Jews 

•Social/Cultural  Events 

•  Holiday  Observances 

•Egalitarian  Liturgy 

Box  11,  Cambridge,  MA,  02238 
(617)  782-8894 


HEALING  SERVICES 
FOR  ALL  AFFECTED 
BY  AIDS  


For  persons  with  AIDS 

For  their  families  and  friends 

For  those  in  the  healing  professions 

For  those  who  are  afraid  and  angry 

For  those  who  wish  it  would  go  away 

For  all  who  seek  God’s  healing  power 

Next  Service: 

February  13  at  7:30pm 
First  Church  Unitarian 
6  Eliot  Square 
Jamaica  Plain 

Sponsored  by  the  Ecumenical 
Task  Force  on  AIDS 

For  more  information: 

(617)  628-7665 


ARE  YOU  SUFFERING 
FROM  PMS? 

.  I  A  ' 

Are  you  interested  in  a 
wholistic  &  medical  approach? 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center  is 
offering  a  support  group  with  medical  care, 
nutritional  counseling,  &  wholistic  body  work. 

facilitators:  Chris  Labuski,  M.S.  RN-C  &  Diane  Norcio,  MPH,  CPP 

Call  FCHC  at  267-7573  for  an  interview 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 


INDIGO'S  Hours:  Thursday  4PM-5AM  (no  cover)  ■  Friday  4PM-5AM  •  Saturday  SPM-2AM 


Ruth  Mountaingrove 


Feeling  less  than  a  peer 

A  working  class,  old  lesbian  looks  at  generation  gaps, 
class  gaps,  and  ageism 


By  Ruth  Mountaingrove 

hen  I  look  at  my  middle  class, 
retired  lesbian  friends,  I  can  see  the 
effect  of  class  on  aging.  They  can 
do  some  traveling,  have  tickets  to  events  I 
can’t  afford,  can  eat  in  more  expensive 
restaurants,  have  better  housing  and  better 
cars.  They  have  a  lot  more  choice  than  I  do. 
Middle  class  lesbians  are  also  able  to  grow 
old  more  “gracefully”  than  those  of  us  rais¬ 
ed  working  class.  In  fact,  working  class  les¬ 
bians  aren’t  supposed  to  live  that  long  given 
the  hard  work  we  must  do  to  earn  a  living  all 
our  lives.  But  some  of  us  do.  (It  seems  that 
middle  class  lesbian  women  are  often  at¬ 
tracted  to  lesbian  working  class  women  — 
perhaps  because  of  all  that  hard  work.  Since 
we’ve  had  to  make  it  without  papa,  we  seem 
to  be  strong  women.  Of  course  what  they 
overlook  is  that  we  have  no  choice.) 

But  what  about  ageism?  Surely  we  can’t 
address  (great  word)  the  subject  of  class  and 
aging  without  also  including  ageism,  both 
external  and  internal.  Generation  gaps  do 
exist  no  matter  how  much  you  may  wish  to 
bridge  them,  and  class  gaps  sometimes  go 
with  them.  For  example,  young  working 
class  lesbians  tend  to  have  more  income  than 
I  have,  as  do  middle  class  lesbians  of  all 
ages. 

But  ageism  has  other  effects,  beyond 
economic  ones  —  it  can  operate  in 
something  as  simple  as  what  popular  songs 
you  know.  I  sing  with  a  group  of  mostly 
40-year-old  lesbians  brought  up  in  the  time 
of  rock  and  roll.  While  I’m  learning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  qualities  of  this  music  that  I  shut 
my  ears  to  when  I  was  younger,  we  seldom 
sing  music  from  the  1940s,  like  “Moonlight 
Cocktail”  or  the  “Jersey  Bounce.”  And 
even  when  we  do,  how  can  they  have  the 
memories  I  have  of  that  time?  —  the  Second 
World  War,  the  secrecy,  the  censorship,  the 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  college  life  then. 

These  generation  gaps  and  the  ageism 
connected  to  them  have  also  affected  my 
relationships.  I  am  66  years  old  and  have 
had  a  number  of  lovers  younger  than  myself 
—  from  40-year  olds  to  even  20-year  olds. 
And  I’d  say  that  ageism  played  a  large  part 
in  breaking  these  up,  on  both  sides. 

When  you  are  an  old  lesbian,  you  wonder 
how  young  women  see  you  physically:  the 
lines  of  age,  the  wrinkles,  the  toothless 
smiles.  Whatever  the  perceptions,  however. 


I  have  not  had  any  trouble  keeping  up  with 
young  women;  in  fact,  my  endurance  can 
wear  them  out  (although  I  don’t  go  in  for 
mountain  climbing).  I  think  back  to  friends 
I  had  —  when  I  was  in  my  twenties  or  thirties 
—  who  were  20  or  40  years  older  than  me, 
and  I  remember  being  aware  of  the  age  gap 
then.  Mostly  I  tried  to  ignore  it  —  because  if 
I  didn’t,  it  made  me  feel  less  than  a  peer. 
And  I  was  a  peer  in  intelligence,  cultural 
background  and  interests,  which  largely  my 
young  lovers  have  been  also. 

And  perhaps  that’s  what  aging  and  class, 
class  and  aging  is  all  about.  Feeling  less  than 
a  peer.  I  want  to  be  accepted  as  a  peer  by  my 
young  middle  class  lesbian  friends  and  fre¬ 
quently  I  feel  I  am  not. 

For  example,  the  other  day  I  had 
something  happen  to  me  that  was  just  “a  lit¬ 


tle  thing”  as  we  used  to  say  in  one  of  my 
relationships.  The  first  meeting  to  discuss 
lesbian  ethics  was  scheduled  for  the  coming 
Sunday.  On  Thursday  of  that  week  I  called 
to  find  out  where  it  was  to  be,  only  to  be  told 
that  it  had  been  postponed  for  a  month. 
This  was  three  days  before  the  scheduled 
meeting.  This  upset  me.  The  assumption 
underlying  the  postponement  is  that 
whether  I  might  want  to  make  other  plans  or 
not  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  a 
carelessness  I  encounter  frequently  in  mid¬ 
dle  class  lesbians.  How  much  the  above 
carelessness  has  to  do  with  my  age  is  hard  to 
sort  out.  I’m  a  very  active  66,  finishing  a 
graduate  program  in  art  in  photography, 
working  on  a  lesbian  newsletter,  on  the 
board  of  a  battered  women’s  shelter.  I’m 
also  a  member  of  a  lesbian  rap  group,  work 


part-time  in  an  art  gallery,  have  had  a 
number  of  one-woman  exhibitions  this  past 
year,  and  occasionally  do  a  folksong  gig. 

As  for  internalized  ageism,  I  have  been  to 
old  lesbian  celebrations  where  we  don’t 
seem  to  want  to  admit  that  aging  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  —  or  ageism.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I 
facilitated  a  workshop  on  aging  and  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  anyone  to  talk  about 
what  aging  meant  to  them,  or  even  ageism, 
largely  internalized.  But  this  year  old  les¬ 
bians  were  very  upset  because  their  input 
was  largely  ignored  at  the  preliminary 
meetings  to  plan  the  1990  National  Lesbian 
Conference  in  Atlanta.  To  get  back  to  class, 
even  in  old  lesbian  conferences  I  sense  the 
separation  of  the  working  class  lesbians 
from  the  middle  class,  the  professionals 
from  the  secretaries.  Here,  too,  there  is 
elitism. 

How  do  the  divisions  between  middle 
class  and  working  class  operate  when  les¬ 
bians  live  together  as  partners  and  age  is  not 
an  issue?  I  had  a  long  relationship  by  lesbian 
|  standards  —  13  years  —  with  a  middle  class 
1  woman  just  a  couple  of  years  younger  than 
myself.  I  had  come  from  the  East  Coast  to 
“  Oregon  to  live  with  her  in  a  commune  in 
1971  and  had  brought  with  me  a  small 
amount  of  savings  which  the  commune  ab¬ 
sorbed  over  the  time  we  lived  there.  I  had  to 
go  on  food  stamps  in  order  to  contribute  my 
share.  My  middle  class  partner  considered 
these  free.  I  did  not.  The  humiliation  that 
attended  my  acquiring  them  cost  me  a  great 
deal  emotionally. 

Meanwhile,  we  left  the  commune  and 
began  a  magazine.  For  nearly  two  years  I 
worked  for  gratis.  My  middle  class  partner 
had  money  in  the  bank  and  the  possibility  of 
an  inheritance  some  day.  She  said  to  me, 
“The  difference  between  you  and  me  is  that 
I  can  wait  because  I  have  money  and  you 
can’t.”  And  this  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  middle  class  and  working  class  les¬ 
bians.  The  upshot  was  the  decision  to  pay 
each  of  us  $50  per  month,  and  I  got  off  of 
food  stamps. 

The  middle  class  lesbian,  old  and  not  so 
old,  will  quite  unconsciously  make  assump¬ 
tions  about  me  which  are  not  true.  I  do  not 
have  her  background,  nor  did  I  have  her  ad¬ 
vantages  growing  up.  Yes,  I  went  to  college 
but  not  one  that  challenged  me,  and  no,  -I 

Continued  on  page  14 


MAKE  THE  CONNECTION! 


1<900<646<4646 


TALKING  PERSONALS 


Listen,  or  Record  Yours 
Fun,  Safe,  Easy  -  24  Hrs. 
Private  Voice  Mailboxes 
Over  25  Gay  Categories 
Gay  Owned  &  Operated 


S1.45/min.  Free  Info:  (305)  565-4455,  Ext.  3929 


liang  out  with  someone  you  care  about. 

With  “voice  personals”  from  Gay  Selections, 
you  can  meet  other  gay  men  who  share  your  lifestyle 
and  live  in  New  England. 

Simply  call  Gay  Selections  and  listen  to  a  dozen  or 
more  personal  messages  from  a  diverse  selection  of  gay 
men,  then  respond  to  those  messages  that  interest  you. 


GAY 

SELECTIONS 

1-900-370-2266 


per  minute. 


Try  our  new  demo  number:  617-262-7272 


